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POETS ONCE UPON A TIME - AND NOW! 

By MEG YERGER, Princess Anne, Maryland 

Once upon a time, as the children’s books begin, poet daffodils were very 
popular and much was written about them in Latin, in French, in Turkish, 
possibly in Japanese, and fortunately in English. Even so, a search for books 
that tell about the poet species is a challenge. 

The earliest known illustrations of poet daffodils are said to be those pictured 
In The Herball or Generali Historic of Plantes by Gerard and printed in London 
in 1597. The “Purple circled Daffodiir is pictured with large rounded flowers 
with recurved perianths which bloom well above the foliage. They are describ- 
ed as growing to a foot high and having a small purple-circled yellowish coro¬ 
na and not blooming until April. The flower in the second picture has star¬ 
shaped flowers but agrees with the other in every respect except it is drawn 
with foliage as tall as the flower and it blooms the beginning of February. That 
flower is called the “Timely purple edged Daffodill.” Another picture shows one 
that is called “More timely purple-ringed Daffodill” and a fourth that is “The 
very hastie flowering Daffodill.” The difference among these last three kinds is 
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described as being in the flowering time, although from the drawing the last 
one appears to be shorter and daintier. AH these last three resemble to a great 
degree N. poeticus radiiflorus stellaris. 

They also resemble in form the narcissus blooms in a panel decorated with 
calligraphy in the Museum of the Palace of Top Kapi in Istanbul. A photograph 
of this panel is reproduced in the RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book for 1968. 
The article accompanying it tells us that Turkish sheiks, sages, statesmen, and 
even the Sultan prided themselves on collections of narcissus in the 17th and 
18th centuries, referring to the fact that in the 18th century there were 249 
varieties of single narcissus (or poets’ narcissus called ^sade zerren"). Some of 
them were given the names of poets or described in poetic terms. 

In Britain again, at the end of the 18th century what appears to be the 
poeticus of Linnaeus is pictured on plate 193 of Volume 6 of Curtis s Botanical 
Magazine, 1792. The descriptive material describes two similar but different 
flowers that have been called poeticus and suggests that the word angust/fo/fus 
be used for the early flowering one and tnajalis for the other, which blooms six 
weeks later. Peter Barr’s list of poeticus species in 1884 shows rad/7/lorus as an 
alternate name for angustifolius. 

Probably the most appealing descriptive material about poets are the hand 
-colored plates and descriptions in The Narcissus: its History and Culture by 
F.W. Burbidge and J.G. Baker, published in London in 1875. Mr. Baker’s 
scientific review had appeared in Gardener’s Chronicle in 1869. Reference is 
made to the flowering time of each variety. 

Since the early writings about poets break them down into early-flowering 
and late-flowering, listing poeticus radiiflorus, radiiflorus exertus (commonly 
called Ornatus), and radiiflorus poetarum as early, this makes it easy to com¬ 
pare with bloom time in today’s garden. Tripodalis, also listed as an early 
species, is pictured in a color plate in the Burbidge and Baker book. The size 
and form of some of the ear'y flowering cultivars such as Sarchedon and Mega 
reflect the look of radiiflorus exertus, so perhaps they are its descendants. 
Other early poets such as Horace and Cassandra and others by Reverend 
George Engleheart are known to have been bred using as parents radiiflorus 
exertus, radiiflorus poetarum, or poeticus verus, which is said to be the same 
as hellenicus. 

The later blooming group of poet species includes hellenicus, recurvus, 
radiiflorus stellaris, and verbanensis that we have pictures for and mo/aJis 
(probably the same as patellaris) which must have contributed whiteness and 
flatness of perianth, large corona, erect foliage, and large size to the progeny. 


EXPLANATION OF FLORAL PLATE 

(Reproduced from original drawings by R.A. Salisbury, published in "Narcissus Poeti¬ 
cus and its Allies," by H.W. Pugsley, 1915. Retouching by Jay Hanes.) 

Figs. 1 and 2 — Flowers of Narcissus poeticus L. (labelled tripodalis). 

Fig. 3 — Flower of N. radiiflorus Salisbury. 

Fig. 5 — Opened corona and perianth-tube of N. radiiflorus, showing subequal stamens. 
Fig. 6 — Mature flower of N. patelluris Salisbury, showing anthers after dehiscence. 
Fig. 7 — Younger flower of N. patellaris, showing anthers before dehiscence. 

Fig. 9 — Opened corona and perianth-tube of N. patellaris, showing unequal stamens. 
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Whether these last two will ever be found again for present day gardens is a 
question, although there is always hope of rediscovery. The lateness of bloom 
of Sidelight and Felindre suggest they are descended from the late species. 

It took H.W. Pugsley in his monograph “ Narcissus poeticus and its Allies” 
(Journal of Botany , August 1915, Supplement 11) to sort out the writings and 
herbarium specimens and drawings of three centuries of narcissus research to 
divide N. poeticus into two series, based on botanical evidence as to whether 
the stamens are unequal or subequal. Under the heading of Poetici was a 
group with stamens unequal, which included poeticus, uerbanensis, 
hellenicus , recurvus , and majalis . He said hellenicus had not hitherto been 
botanically described, but that it is the Narcissus poeticus of Linnaeus and is 
late-flowering. Under the heading of Radiiflori was a group with stamens sub¬ 
equal, which included radiijlorus, stellaris, poetarum and exertus . The name 
tripodalis used in Burbidge and Baker was discarded. 

The same system of classification was used by the Portuguese botanist. Dr. 
A. Fernandes, in his “Keys to the Identification of Native and Naturalized Taxa 
of the Genus Narcissus L.” in the RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book, 1968, and 
is the one used at the present time. The most obvious traits to be seen in look¬ 
ing at poets include the color of the perianth, the shape of the corona, the 
width and color of the outer 2 one of the corona, and whether there is a thin 
white line just within the outer rim. 

Familiar words are helpful in describing corona shape: plate (discoid), 
saucer, cup (cupular). Examples of cultivars with plate-shaped coronas in¬ 
clude: Narrabri, Cantabile, Ace of Diamonds, Hexameter, and Sea Green. 
Saucer shapes are seen in Lights Out, Perdita, Mega, and Otterburn; while 
Snow King, Cassandra, and Shanach have cups. 

Most poets have an outer zone that can be described as a rim, a band, or a 
suffusion of color with the color usually red, or orange, or orange-red. The 
name of the hue that you use personally to describe the color may not match at 
all that used in registering the cultivar because you may be more aware of 
color gradations than the originator, or he may have interpreted the color dif¬ 
ferently or have been anxious to list a color that would be popular and sell well. 
Even the color systems and vocabulary used to describe color vary in ac¬ 
curacy, and soils and exposure have a great effect on color. 

The presence of a narrow white zone just within the red rim of the corona is 
typical of p. majalis and p. radiiflorus stellaris; appears in p. hellenicus on 
maturity; rarely on p. recurvus; never on p. radiiflorus exertus except on its 
variety Ornatus where it has a very narrow white ring at maturity. On the other 
poet species this would not be normal so this trait may be used as a clue in 
determining heredity. 

Fragrance is very important in identification of poets, but the sense of smell 
is an even more personal matter than the ability to see hue. Each individual 
must devise his own system of sorting out the difference in scent of the various 
poets. 

Other characteristics to record and compare in studying poets are the color 
and form of the foliage, the shapes of the fruits both in outline and in cross sec¬ 
tion, the color of the pollen, the shapes of the perianth segments, size and 
height. 

Determination of the ancestry of one of the present day poet cultivars can 
only be an educated guess made by comparison of its traits with those known 
to be possessed by the species. In some cases records have been kept so 
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parentage can be verified for a few generations. For example, N. poeticus 
recurvus was a pollen parent six generations back in the family tree of the new 
Mitsch series which includes Angel Eyes, Bon Bon, Tart, and Seraph. Quetzal 
and Smyrna were the parents. Quetzal came from Cantabile (Dactyl x 
Raeburn) and Cushendall (Emerald Eye x Dactyl). It is through Emerald Eye 
(Moonbeam x poet) that the line is established because Moonbeam came 
from the pollen of recuruus on Mrs. Barton. The heritage of Smyrna, the pollen 
parent of the new Mitsch series, cannot be traced as far. Smyrna came from 
James Hogg (Oliver Goldsmith x Hildegarde) x Ace of Diamonds. James 
Hogg was a round flower with a large, flat, almost pleated corona. Ace of 
Diamonds has a flared, saucer-shaped corona with a wide band and suffusion 
of orange and red color. 

Less is known about the ancestry of other present day poet introductions, but 
the accomplishments of hybridizers around the world have brought us many 
good ones. In the United States, Venice Brink registered Tamaroa in 1967; in 
1975 Helen Link registered Lucy Jane, Phebe, and Sheila. From Ireland, 
Northern and Free State, we have Lyric (Duncan), Poet’s Way and Poet’s 
Wings (Bloomer), Otterburn and Tweedsmouth (Harrison), Como (Gourlay), 
and Pidget (Mrs. Richardson). From New Zealand we have Dreamland 
(Leitch) and Auden and Rupert Brooke (Cotter). 

The new, although as yet few, poet cultivars of our time surely reflect, 
through their beauty and fragrance, the best qualities of their forebears and 
promise pleasure for a long time to come. They have changed a great deal 
from the “Timely purple edged Daffodill” of Gerard and yet have kept their 
endearing traits. As said by the poet Keats: 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness." 
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GROUND RULES 
FOR MINIATURE DAFFODILS 

By PEGGY MACNEALE, Chairman, Committee on Miniatures 

This article is divided into three parts, plus this brief preface. The Committee 
on Miniatures has worked hard to iron out some of the thorny issues that have 
arisen over the years on the subject of miniatures. If the following ground rules 
don’t seem to be very different from those in the past, or if you think we should 
have been a lot more specific, refer to the explanatory notes, which constitute 
the second part of this article. The rules have been approved by many persons, 
and the explanatory notes tell how our thinking produced certain of the rules. 
At the end, please note the third item included in this article. It is a form which 
may be used to recommend a miniature candidate for the Approved List. We 
would like this information, as indicated on the form, whenever a recommen¬ 
dation is made. We are sending copies to known hybridizers, but any ADS 
member may use this as printed, and may make xerox copies of this original 
form, or request copies from me. 


RULES 

1. DEFINITION OF A MINIATURE 

A. A miniature daffodil is one which has been approved by a majority of the 
members of the ADS Committee on Miniatures as being a true 
miniature. (See note # 1) 

B. The Approved Miniature List of the ADS as currently amended by 
publication in the Daffodil Journal shall be the authority for describing a 
daffodil as a miniature. (See note *2) 

C. The December issue (4th Quarter) of the Daffodil Journal shall be the 
cut-off date for new additons to, or deletions from, the Approved List of 
Miniatures for the subsequent exhibition season. 

2. SHOWING MINIATURES 

A. Only those miniatures as defined above may be entered as miniatures in 
a show for ADS awards. 

B. A seedling (miniature candidate) is exempt from this rule and may be 
entered in the division to which the originator has decided it properly 
belongs, following all rules in the schedule for exhibiting seedlings. (See 
note # 3) 

3. ADDITIONS TO THE APPROVED LIST 

A. Size (scale) is the key requirement for listing. A candidate that is con¬ 
sidered to be too large (out of scale or out of proportion) will not be listed, 

B. So-called “intermediates” will not be included in the Approved Miniature 
List. 

C. The name of a miniature candidate shall be added to the Approved List, 
at the discretion of the Committee, upon submission of the name, with 
pertinent information 

1. by the hybridizer (See note # 4) 

2. or by three ADS members who are successfully growing it. 

Assuming a flower meets the qualifications as determined by the Com¬ 
mittee, it is possible for a recommendation to be acted upon within a 
year of the introduction of a new candidate. 
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4. REMOVAL (DE-LISTING) OF FLOWERS FROM THE APPROVED 
LIST 

A. The Committee may remove from the List a variety considered to be un¬ 
suitable as a miniature. (Note Rule 1 A, above) 

B. Lack of availability shall not be grounds for de-listing. 

C. “Candidates for Removal” must be published in the Daffodil Journal with 
requests for reaction from ADS members, who must give reasons for re¬ 
questing removal. (See note # 5) 

5. MINIATURE COMMITTEE 

A. The Committee Chairman shall be appointed by the ADS President. 

B. At least seven members, representing different regions, should be asked 
to serve by the Chairman. The names shall be published in the Jour - 
nol.(See note # 6) 

NOTES 

#1. Since length of stem and size of flower vary not only from region to region, 
but from season to season in the same garden, it has been decided that a 
committee which is representative of various soils and climate zones can 
determine which flower is a true miniature in all sections of the country. 
Thus, no specific diameter of flower or height of scape is required for listing 
a miniature: if the Committee determines a flower is a miniature, it goes on 
the list. 

# 2, The British growers have different, specific, criteria for calling a flower a 
miniature, requiring only that the stem be not more than 12" tall and the 
flower not more than 2" in diameter. Thus, many largish flowers are called 
“miniature” in overseas catalogues. A more proper description in such a 
case would be “dwarf,” or “short stem.” 

# 3. See paragraph 4, under Seedlings, p. 24, of the Handbook for Exhibiting 
and Judging Daffodils. 

# 4. This is the new idea in the new ground rules. Both amateur and commer¬ 
cial hybridizers are invited to fill out the application form to recommend a 
candidate for approved miniature status. The Committee feels that 
hybridizers can, if they will, give us a very complete description of a new 
flower. Commerical growers will have thoroughly tested new catalogue 
listings. We urge amateur hybridizers to make their introductions commer¬ 
cially available. 

# 5. The Committee has always been slow to take miniatures off the Approved 
List because in many circumstances the larger flowers are perfectly 
suitable for shows. There is strong feeling among some miniature en¬ 
thusiasts that only tiny flowers should be on the Approved List. The prob¬ 
lem occurs when the larger miniatures are shown in a collection with the 
very small ones. Then there will be some difficulty in staging the collection 
so the total effect is balanced. 

The Committee and various advisers are not at all in agreement over de- 
listing any one miniature. The names which most members want to 
remove from the Miniature List are The Little Gentleman and W.P. Milner. 
We are keeping a tally of other suggestions. Please let me hear from you 
about these two names in particular, and any others that you feel should 
be de-listed. In order to have the corrections for the Approved List in the 
December Journal, we must have your votes very soon. 
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*6. The names of the members of the Committee on Miniatures were pub* 
lished in the June, 1978, Journal . They represent experience in growing 
and showing miniatures in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ten¬ 
nessee, Ohio, Arkansas, and California. 


APPLICATION 

FOR APPROVED MINIATURE STATUS 


American Daffodil Society 


Name of candidate _. Div., color code __ 

Seed parent _Pollen parent_ _ _ 

Season of bloom (1-6) _ _Normal ht. of scape__._ 

Normal diam. of (lower _ - __ Number flowers/srape _ 

Has this candidate been distributed under number? ____ 

been distributed under another name? _ 

won any Min. Rose or Min. Gold ADS Ribbons 

(as a seedling)? ______ 

Is this candidate now available commercially? ___ 

registered with the RHS? _____ 

listed in the ADS Data Bank? _ 

Any further descriptions or comments? 

Please return to: 

Mrs. N. Macneale, 

524 Abilene Trail, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45215 


Signed 


PEO/V/ES, Queen of Flotcers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment - will bloom for years. 

Join the American Peony Society 
D ties $ 7.50. paid annually Bulletin published quarterly. 

Send for Ini of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHEN RD„ HOPKINS, MINN 55343 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

RAMBLING COMMENTS FROM 
A WANDERING PRESIDENT 

Best wishes (and many contributions from members) to Mary Lou Grips- 
hover, Editor, and Ruth Pardue, Publications Committee Chairman, as with 
this issue they take over the helm from Roberta Watrous, the Ticknors et aL 
who have kept this Journal in the forefront of Plant Societies’ publications. 

By the time this issue reaches you, 1 confidently hope to have replied to 
several letters which have accompanied me to Bermuda and Weekapaug, 
Rhode Island, but stayed in my brief case while I have worked on several 
maintenance jobs in both locations. At this writing, July 9, we are tenants for 
July of our sons to whom Amy turned over our summer house for many years 
on the Rhode Island South Shore. Soon after the meeting of the Board of 
Directors, October 13-14 in Des Moines, Amy and I leave for our home in Ber¬ 
muda where we usually spend a good part of the winter except for Christmas. 
Our younger son, Charlie, and his wife Barbara, are mail couriers to 
Weekapaug, and forward first class mail when we are in Bermuda. But anyone 
wanting to reach us quickly in Bermuda can address us at “Idlewild”, Shelly 
Bay, Hamilton Parish 2-13 (Airmail rate: 25 cents/Vi oz.). Anyone wishing to 
phone us can dial directly 1-809-29-3-1488, the last five digits being our local 
number. We will probably return to Connecticut in late February for the begin¬ 
ning of the daffodil season. Incidentally, while we have tried many types of daf¬ 
fodils in Bermuda, we have had success only with tazettas in that sub-tropical 
climate. 

In our beds in Bloomfield we seldom dig bulbs before they show signs of 
overcrowding (lazy creatures that we are). This year was different. When Dick 
and Susan bought a house in West Hartford, Amy planted for them a good 
assortment which have fared well. Now that they have moved to Columbus, 
Ohio, she dug the increase to ship to them. Flies were in much greater 
evidence than ever before, perhaps due to our very late season. We sprayed 
twice with chlordane, but in some cases the larvae had already entered around 
the root ring. In addition to the usual soak in Benlate, I soaked bulbs briefly in 
a chlordane solution except where damage was already great. 

In a subsequent conversation with Bill Ticknor, he told me I should have 
tried the twin scale method to salvage them. The infestation of daffodil fly in 
our garden was greater than usual, but not as severe as in West Hartford, six 
miles away at a lower elevation, in the few clumps we dug, we found little 
damage. A butterfly net and spray must have helped. But obviously the fly, 
which has been something of a problem only as far south of us as Greenwich, 
has either extended its range northward, or they have just discovered our 
house on a wooded hillside. 

-CHUCK ANTHONY 


DAFFODILS 1978 

The Royal Horticultural Society in London will again publish its world 
famous annual coverage of daffodil affairs. Copies of this book are 
automatically mailed to certain members. If you would like your name added 
to this mailing list send a post card to the Executive Director. The price of the 
book is not presently known but it will likely be the same as last year. 
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NEEDED: 1979 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

A list of early shows will be published in the December issue of the Journal. 
Preliminary information should be sent to the Awards Chairman, Mrs. W.S. 
Simms, 3356 Cochise Dr., Atlanta, Ga. 30339, by October 10. Information 
desired: date of show; city or town where it will be held; show address or 
building; sponsor of show; and the name and address of the person to contact 
for information. 


“WHERE CAN I GET... ?” 

Anyone who can spare a bulb of the following (or who knows where it may be 
purchased) please write directly to the person seeking it. Send requests for 
future listings to the Editor. The Editor would also appreciate copies of current 
catalogues and/or price lists from those who issue them to help with our “Find 
it Here” column. 


CULTIVAR 
2W-P 
3 Y-R 
4W-WPP 
7 Y-Y 
10 W-W 
3 W-GWW 


Vahu 
Brett 
Chimeon 
Sierra Gold 
N. x dubius 
Angel 


DESIRED BY 

Otis Etheredge, 600 Penn Creek Road 
Saluda, S.C. 29138 


Richard T, Ezell 1341 Lincoln Way East 
Chambersburg, Pa. 17201 


NOTES FROM A FLEDGING EDITOR 

This first issue under new management has been particularly interesting— 
your editor is in the process of digging 800 plus cultivars of daffodils, selling a 
house, and moving to Tennessee, where the 800 plus cultivars will need to be 
replanted! Add to that the fact that the new house won’t be ready when we 
want to move, and two kids who need to be taken to two colleges, then perhaps 
you'll understand and forgive us if there are an unusual number of errors! At 
least, we can only get better! 

There are some things I’d like you to do for me. First of all, all RVP’s, and 
any local societies-please put me on your mailing list to receive your newslet¬ 
ters. I hope all the International Societies will do the same (perhaps we can ex¬ 
change publications?) so that we can have an easy exchange of daffodil news. 
And second, I’d like to hear from more of the members. Let me know what 
you’d like to read about; well try to find someone who can write about it for 
you. Tell us what you don’t like, too. After all, this is your Journal. And lastly, 
don’t be bashful about writing an article for the Journal. You really can do it if 
you try. For the time being, mail can be sent to me at my husband’s office: 
Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Advanced Coating Technology, Inc., 306 Beasley Dr., 
Franklin, Tenn. 37064. By the time you get your December Journal, I should 
have a permanent address. Won’t you let me hear from you? 
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QUESTIONS FROM THE CLASSIFICATION 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 

Daffodils to Show and Grow lists Alee Gray’s Rikki as 7 Y-Y. Joy Mackinney 
says it opens all yellow and soon the perianth becomes white. 1 have a slide of 
it taken in our garden which shows it to be W-Y. Will those of you who grow 
Rikki please let me know how it grows for you? 

Does anyone else have a clump of Picoblanco, listed as 3 W-W, half of which 
has all white flowers, while the rest are all a pale yellow? I have. 

1 hope all of you have a copy of Daffodils to Show and Grow. It will be 
almost mandatory to have one for next year’s shows since color coding will be 
required on entry tags. Getting out this ADS booklet was a tremendous, 
painstaking job and congratulations and thanks are due to all those who had a 
part in it. As in any undertaking of this size and one that is also tiring on the 
eyes if worked on for any length of time, a few errors are bound to sneak in. As 
Classification Chairman, I am responsible for trying to discover these errors 
and report them to Dr. Tom Throckmorton so that the information may be 
corrected in the Data Bank for a future reprint. Therefore, in using Daffodils to 
Show and Grow, please consider yourself a part of the Classification Commit* 
tee since no one person can possibly know' all the flowers listed and write me 
now of any errors or suspected errors you run across. Thank you. 

- AMY COLE ANTHONY 


VIRGINIA DAFFODIL BULBS 

Varieties available this year: 

CARLTON - $90.00/1000 
THE FIRST - $90.00/1000 
FLOWER CARPET - $90.00/1000 
* FORTUNE — $90.00/1000 
*MT. HOOD - $100.00/1000 

’Very limited stock available. 

(No orders accepted after October 25,1978) 

First year blooming size. Excellent for mass plantings, fund raising, 
etc. All bulbs Virginia State Inspected. 

TERMS: Price F.O.B. Gloucester, Virginia. 

Cash with order. 

Orders shipped via UPS, Freight collect. 

Minimum order 1000. (May be mixed if desired.) 

G.L. Hall 
P.O. Box 594 

Gloucester, Virginia23061 Member: ADS, VFGA 
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LILLIPUTIAN LANDSCAPE 

By BIDDY LEBLOND Hunffngdon Valley, Pennsylvania 

“Are those really daffodils?” 

“Yes, April Tears is a miniature triandrus hybrid narcissus.” 

“What is the difference between a daffodil and narcissus?” 

“Here, read this. It will give you lots of information about daffodils.” 

These are some samples of hundreds of questions asked by admirers of the 
Philadelphia Area Daffodil Society’s exhibit in the 1978 Philadelphia Flower 
and Garden Show, aptly called “Lilliputian Landscape.” Barbara Haines’ free- 
flowing, waist level design enabled viewers to get a close look at the many 
miniature cultivars planted among creeping juniper (Juniperus hori 2 ontalis), 
dwarf mugho pines (Pinus mugo mughus), strawberry geraniums (Soxi/rago 
sarmentosa) and Sarcococca. Some of the eighteen varieties of bulbs used 
were: April Tears, N. asfuriensis, Baby Moon, Bobbysoxer, N. bulbocodium 
conspicuus, Canaliculatus, Hawera, Little Gem, Pencrebar, Rip Van Winkle fis 
that a daffodil?). Sundial, Tete-a-Tete, and N. triandrus albus. 

PADS President Charlie Gruber and wife Betty, Peg and Herb Clarke, Barb 
and Kevin Keenan, Buffie and Bob Clothier, Betty Tracey, and Claire Gray all 
pitched in to help plan, set up, and most important, keep the exhibit in “show” 
condition for eight days. 

This was the seventh consecutive year that PADS has participated in the 
PFGS. They were given an Award of Merit, scoring 91 points, fifth highest of 
all competitors including professional gardeners and nurseries. Congratula¬ 
tions and thanks to all PADS members who contributed in some way. 


CHARLES H. MUELLER 
Bulb Specialist 

River Road, New Hope, Pa. 18938 

WORLD S FINEST BULBS 

VISIT OUR SPRING DISPLAY —a living catalogue, 
open to the public from April 1 to May 25. It contains 
more than 1,200 varieties of spring-flowering bulbs from 
which to select and order your bulbs for fall planting. 
Blooming times range from the earliest Snowdrops, 
through Hyacinths, Daffodils and Tulips, to the last 
Wood Hyacinths. 

TULIPS include newest Dutch hybrids, some of which 
can be seen only here. 

DAFFODILS include best Dutch, English, Irish and 
West Coast varieties. 

Write for Special Daffodil Offer or Fall Folder, 
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HYBRIDIZING MINIATURES 

By P. PHILLIPS, Otorohanga, New Zealand 

Much less attention has been devoted to hybridizing miniatures than to stan* 
dard cultivars, for the following reasons: 

(1) Miniatures are not so widely grown nor so readily available, many being 
difficult to establish and retain. 

(2) Many are not fertile in pollen or seed or both, 

(3) They are more difficult to pollinate. 

(4) There is far less scope available, because with the restricted size of the 
flower, less variation in form is possible. 

(5) Color variation is limited as there are no reds or pinks with which to 
work. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest ways of overcoming these problems . 

(1) Availability. Unfortunately few sources are available and prices are either 
too high, the range too restricted or identification unreliable. Some very good 
private collections do exist and it may be possible to obtain a few cultivars from 
these sources. Fortunately when well grown in suitable conditions, increase is 
fairly rapid (in most cases). A good stock is required for hybridizing as it is not 
much use pollinating one or two flowers and expecting to obtain startling 
results. The greater the number of seedlings raised from a given cross the 
greater the chance of obtaining something that is different. First the hybridist 
must learn to grow miniatures succesfully. These (with some exceptions) re¬ 
quire a more acid soil (lower pH) than standard cultivars, more soil moisture at 
flowering, warmer and drier summer soil conditions, and a shorter period out 
of the ground to prevent drying out of the bulbs . 

(2) Fertility. Before contemplating a cross, hybridists should consult the 
Data Bank and check the fertility of pollen and seed. 

(3) Pollination. This can be made simpler if certain procedures are followed. 
In many cultivars the pistil and anthers are recessed in the perianth tube and 
can be exposed by clasping the perianth on both sides between the finger and 
the thumb of both hands and tearing apart so that the tube is split over its 
length thus exposing the anthers and style. The parts of the flower beyond the 
style can then be removed with scissors leaving the pistil exposed for easy 
pollination. The anthers will be found adhering to the inner surface of the 
perianth tube and these can be used for pollinating other flowers. This arrange¬ 
ment of anthers also applies to some of the larger tazettas including Matador . 
After pollination of the exposed pistil, particularly on a bright sunny day, it 
would be advisable to cover it from the sun to prevent scorching by the sun’s 
rays. The cover can be removed in one or two days with safety after the ovaries 
have been fertilized. Miniature pollen can be stored in capsules as with stan¬ 
dard cultivar pollen. Because of their smaller size, pollination of miniatures is 
a much more fiddly business and requires a very steady hand and good 
eyesight. 

(4) Variation in form can be obtained by using multi-headed cultivars to 
cross with single scapes. Some of the smaller tazettas that are fertile for pollen 
could be used on things such as N. rupicola and N. watieri. Color could also be 
added by this means. Because of the small size of some of the trumpets there is 
little scope for change of form in this division, except perhaps for an improve¬ 
ment in the perianth texture and the development of rounder and flatter 
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segments. However with little material of good perianth form and texture to 
work with, it is difficult to see how much progress can be made and one would 
be better employed in endeavoring to improve color. 

(5) Color. There are no miniature W-P or Y-ROR, or W-R cultivars available 
to use for crossing, and to use cultivars of this type from standard varieties 
would result in flowers too large to qualify as miniatures. It should be possible 
to use some of the smaller, well colored poeticus, especially those with solid 
red coronas, to pollinate some of the fertile jonquilla and triandrus cultivars 
and hopefully produce W-R and even W-P with small flowers. Well colored 
cyclamineus hybrids such as Jetfire could be crossed with N. rupicola and 
others to produce a Y-R and once a few progeny of suitable color are produced 
the way should be open for even greater advances. It may be necessary to ob¬ 
tain pollen of suitable poeticus from an earlier flowering district in order to 
make the cross with the earlier flowering miniatures. 

Roberta Watrous has probably done more work with miniatures than 
anyone in recent years and even with the hundreds of seedlings that she has 
raised very few distinctive clones have been produced. Because of the small 
area to which she is restricted her efforts have had to be curtailed somewhat 
and she is unable to propogate her better seedlings without reducing her rais¬ 
ing program, but she has worked with great care and dedication and her ex¬ 
ample should be an inspiration to others. Flyaway 6 Y-Y is probably her best 
known success and is in great demand, while Kibitzer 6 Y-Y a hybrid of N. 
cyclamineus is also keenly sought after. Several other crosses were inspected 
at her planting but nothing really outstanding had emerged at the time of my 
visit. 

Two cultivars that have proved successful in producing seed for the writer 
are N. Canaliculatus and N. panizzianus. The former flowers profusely, con¬ 
trary to popular opinion and sets seed readily, while the latter sets seed spar¬ 
ingly and several florets should be pollinated in order to obtain enough seed. It 
should be noted that N. rupicola produces several variants in size and if cross¬ 
ing with larger flowers it is preferable to use flowers of smaller size rather than 
the larger types. 


N. jonquilla AND SEED PRODUCTION 

By WILLIAM O.TICKNOR, Tyner. North Carolina 

The above species daffodil, N . jonquilla, the sweetest smelling of them all, 
found a home in North Carolina a long time ago. In fact it has given its name 
locally to all daffodils and is not especially appreciated by the natives. Where it 
grows, it grows rampantly. I have seen a wide row of N. jonquilla 100 feet long 
that was by all accounts planted 75 years ago and it was thick with blooms. I 
have seen it grow helterskelter in yards where it had obviously seeded itself. 

Edenton, North Carolina, enjoys its colonial history as much as it enjoys the 
modern wonders of this century. Its waterfront is studded with colonial homes 
where revolutionary statesmen lived. One of these is the handsome Cupola 
House, built in 1724, with a large, attractive, and reasonably authentic colo¬ 
nial garden complete with boxwoods and Narcissus jonquilla. 

I enjoyed them in passing this spring and I eyed the seed pods that followed 
the blooms. A squeeze or two indicated that bees had been successful 
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pollinators. When the pods began to yellow, 1 got permission to collect as 
many of the pods as I wanted. It happened that Matthew Zandbergen of 
Sassenheim, Holland, was with me at the time. No one is more knowledgeable 
about daffodils than is Matthew. I was genuinely amused when he was puzzled 
as to exactly what narcissus it was. The plants were so strong and tall that he 
did not believe that they were N. jonquilla, but they are. Laura Lee and I 
gathered perhaps a hundred 18 to 20 inch stems that had from five to six pods 
per stem. 

The seed production in these open pollinated pods was amazing. The pods 
were about the size of a large green pea and each was chock-a-block full of 
seeds. I picked off at random ten yellowing pods and counted out 508 seeds. 1 
picked a large one and counted 82 seeds. 1 opened the largest pod I could find 
and counted 93 seeds. 

I think it is seldom that hybridizers hand-pollinating get any such seed yield. 
N. jonquilla pollen is frequently used on trumpets and cups. While the small 
size of its florets make them unhandy to hand pollinate, perhaps the quantity 
of seed set could make it worthwhile. 

Would anyone care for some N. jonquilla seed? For that matter, anyone who 
would like some daffodil seeds should write to The Seed Broker, Tyner, N.C. 
27980, and enclose a stamp of the current amount of postage. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL AWARD 
TO TOM THROCKMORTON 


By WILLA C. HELWIG, President 

Federated Garden Clubs of Iowa 

The Evelyn Mooney Purple Ribbon Certificate for Creative Horticultural 
Achievement of the National Council of State Garden Clubs, was accepted by 
the president of the Federated Garden Clubs of Iowa, for Dr. T.D. Throckmor¬ 
ton of Des Moines, at the awards banquet of the National Convention on June 
7, in Detroit. The certificate was presented to Dr. Throckmorton at the 
President's Luncheon of the Federated Garden Clubs of Iowa, held in the In- 
dianola High School, on June 28. 

The certificate is given by the National Council of State Garden Clubs to a 
person for horticultural achievement of permanent importance. The American 
Daffodil Society recommended Dr. Throckmorton and through information 
received from the Society and the Throckmortons, the book of evidence was 
compiled. His work in devising a system of classification of daffodils usable for 
a computer, compiling the Daffodil Data Bank, and lastly having the informa¬ 
tion put into a book Daffodils to Show and Grow, is of lasting value. He also 
hybridizes daffodils and has developed a number of new toned cultivars. 

This certificate acknowledges the effort and time he put into his chosen 
avocation. Until one is acquainted with the “behind the scenes work,” the final 
result is not fully appreciated. It was an honor to compile the book of evidence 
and accept the award in his name from the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs. 
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TAZETTA HYBRIDS I HAVE KNOWN 

By VENICE BRINK, Nashville. Illinois 

To begin with nature’s hybrids, there is N. x bi/Iorus, commonly known as 
“Twin Sisters” and 1 think it also has other names, A tazetta-poeticus hybrid, it 
is not for show, but it is one of the very last to bloom, which it does with great 
profusion. Its tall stems have one to four florets of white and yellow. Some 
would call it weedy, but in mid-May it is welcome and fragrant. 

Also there is N. x /nfermedius. sometimes known as “Gold Dollars.” A 
jonquilla-tazetta hybrid, it has yellow-green, somewhat rushlike leaves, often a 
bit frost nipped. The stems may reach a foot tall, but are often less, with two to 
five fairly small, rather starry florets of golden yellow, with a pleasing 
fragrance that blends jonquil and tazetta. It is quite hardy here in southern 
Illinois, and usually blooms in midseason. 

Dr. Hernandes also lists N. x magnenii, a juncifolius-tazetta hybrid. It is 
considerably smaller than the above, with sulfur yellow perianth and orange 
cups, with the perianth fading with age. I have seen blossoms that fit this 
description, from a little farther south, that were called campernelle. I suspect 
it might be found growing with N. x intermedius and taken to be a small plant 
of that, in regions where N. x intermedius naturalizes, and I suggest 
southerners keep their eyes open for it. 

Of the tazetta-poet hybrids called poetaz, one group has medium length 
stems with from four to ten florets of less than medium size. Many are of Dutch 
origin. Others have quite tall stems and one to three florets which may be as 
large as flowers from Division 3. Most were bred by P.D. and J.C. Williams, 
and Mrs. R.O. Backhouse. Some think they are the only true hybrids—that 
the other group are only tazetta seedlings with no poet blood, I disagree; I 
know of no tazetta that could have given them the orange and red cups, and 
their cold-hardiness. 

All poetaz have quite large, hard, and healthy bulbs; almost all are 
vigorous, healthy, prolific of bloom and increase, and are cold-hardy at least 
to northern Illinois, and some have survived the last two winters even farther 
north. 

The taller stemmed ones with a few larger florets, are I think, one of the least 
known and most underrated group of daffodils. All are midseason or later. 
J.C. Williams bred Glorious, with tall stems and florets of icy white and orange 
red, Allard Pierson was introduced by Vis of Holland in 1942. It is pure white 
and orange red. P.D. Williams bred Medusa, Kingcraft, and Pride of Cornwall. 
Medusa is white and red. Kingcraft has stems up to twenty inches, with one to 
three florets of large size; it opens ivory and brick red, and becomes white and 
orange. Pride of Cornwall has stout stems up to twenty-two inches tall, with 
one or two large florets opening buff yellow with a green-eyed red cup, and 
changes to white and orange. It is very attractive. Chinita was bred by Chap¬ 
man from Chaucer x Jaune a Merveille, itself a poetaz. Opening primrose and 
red, it then becomes cream and primrose with a red band. 

Mrs. R.O. Backhouse bred Xenophon, Xerxes, and Red Guard. Red Guard 
comes with one to three florets of large size, with perianths of coppery orange 
red and orange red cups. Xenophon is rich yellow in the perianth with fluted 
goblet cups of orange red. Xerxes is primrose and orange red. 
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Of the poetaz with more florets to a stem, those with yellow’ perianths are 
mostly midseason bloomers, including Helios (syn. Abundance), a creamy 
yellow 1 with deep yellow cup. There are three to eight florets, rather closely 
bunched. 

Klondyke is quite an oldtimer of yellow and deeper yellow upfacing florets. 
Of medium height, it is a vigorous healthy grower that will go for years with 
unabated size and bloom. 

Haemon opens mid-yellow r with deeper cup color; the perianth becomes 
lighter with age. It is of medium height and long lasting. Admiration is fairly 
tall with four to six quite large florets of light yellow and scarlet which may end 
nearly white and yellow. It has achieved fame as the parent of Golden Dawn 
and Matador. It is itself a good grower with large clusters of florets on medium 
stems in midseason. 

Hatvose is a P.D. Williams flower, quite early and of medium height. It has 
from four to seven florets with a nearly round perianth of clear yellow with a 
reddish flush, and a cup of deep orange red. Scarlet Gem also came from P.D. 
Williams. It is fairly early, of medium height, with upfacing clusters of up to ten 
florets with neatly rounded perianths of primrose and small scarlet cups. It is a 
very attractive flower and a good grower. 

Golden Dawn was raised by Oregon Bulb Farms. It is tall and blooms in 
midseason, bright yellow in both cup and perianth. A fine grower, with many 
flowers, it often has remontant flowers. Its sibling. Matador, is larger in every 
respect, but with fewer florets. They are primrose and orange red, which 
lightens u'ith age. Matador seems to be the best seed producer of all tazetta 
hybrids. 

Canarybird is a Dutch flower in true yellow and orange with four to eight up- 
facing florets on tall stems. It is healthy, vigorous, and blooms bountifully in 
late midseason. 

Orange Prince is one of the earliest blooming, coming on medium tall stems. 
Its florets are of light yellow and orange, growing paler as the days go by. 

Orange Cup is a midseason flower, with tall stems carrying two to four large 
florets which open light yellow and orange and turn paler. A most attractive 
flow'er at all stages, it has a large bulb and is a good grou/er. 


GOLDEN DAWN, 8 Y-O, 
(Oregon Bulb Farms, 
1958), is very floriferous. It 
is a tall, late midseason 
bloomer. (Gripshover 
photo) 
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The white perianthed poetaz are mostly later, some quite late. Of those with 
yellow cups, Early Perfection is usually the first, opening in midseason. The 
perianth opens cream but whitens and the cup is citron yellow. There are four 
to seven florets of good size, upfacing, and well spaced on a medium height 
stem. 

Laurens Koster will grow to twenty inches, with four to seven florets of white 
and light yellow facing to one side. It grows like a weed, and flowers in abun¬ 
dance often with several spikes per bulb. 

Irmelin is later and quite tall. It has large clusters of six to eight very 
substantial florets in white and light yellow. The cup tends to be flat. 

Aspasia is fairly late, of medium height, with up to four rounded florets of 
white and light yellow on a stem. A good grower with plenteous bloom, it has a 
bit more aversion to poor drainage than most. 

Richard Tauber {syn. Caruso) is fairly tall, with up to five quite large white 
and yellow florets with crinkled cups. It will sometimes give seed. 

Elvira is, 1 think, the latest of all poetaz, and is certainly one of the best 
known. Medium to tall, it produces many flower stalks, with up to six florets in 
white and bright yellow, sometimes rimmed with orange. 

Dr. Powell produced Hiawassee by using pollen of Paper White on Cassan¬ 
dra, and it is a gem. The stems are tall and wiry with graceful dusters of three 
to seven florets of white and cream which usually become all white. The 
perianth segments are pointed and it is fragrant. It is hardy and healthy, but a 
little slow of increase . 

Unlike most of the white perianthed poetaz, P.D. Williams’ Cragford is the 
earliest of all. It is hardy outside, but sometimes the blossoms are nipped by 
late frosts and have rather short stems. It forces wonderfully, and there the 
short stems are fine. There are four to seven florets of pure white and scarlet . 

Sparkling Eye is tall and late in white and orange with a red frill. There are 
two to five large florets to a stem. It is a very good performer. 

Winter Pride is one of the earlier ones. Of medium height, it is very white and 
orange, with four to eight large florets on stout stems. It forces well, which is 
true of nearly all poetaz except the very late ones. 

LTnnocence is white and orange, with four to seven florets on a stem, usually 
facing one side, on medium tall stems. 

St. Agnes is of medium height and blooms in midseason. It is prolific of 
flowers and incease, with three to five florets of white and deep orange red, 
which may fade somewhat. 

Geranium, so well known, is one of the largest in growth and flower, with 
one or more stems, tall and stout, carrying up to eight florets of pure white and 
orange red. Its only rival in size, growth, and profusion of bloom is Early Splen¬ 
dor which blooms a bit earlier in white and orange red, with possibly the 
largest florets of all. 

Orange Blossom is another large one, rather early and tall, with up to eight 
large florets in a close cluster, in icy white and fangelo. It is a good forcer. 

La Fiancee is also quite early, of medium height, and has up to twelve florets 
of white and tangerine, upfacing on stout stems. 

The only tazetta-triandrus hybrid in circulation is Silver Chimes, which con- 
trary to some British reports, seems the very picture of health here with up to 
twenty florets on a stem. Incidentally, one of the very first times it was shown, 
it was awarded a prize with comments on the beautiful cluster of five florets. 

There are a number of plants which are hybrids of trumpet species and 
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poetaz. A.M. Kirby, in Daffodils, Narcissus and How to Grow Them, published 
in New York in 1909, says Mrs. Alfred Pearson is one. It is medium late in 
bloom, fairly tall stemmed, with five to eight florets. The creamy white 
perianth is rather wavy, starry, and somewhat reflexed. The crinkled cups are 
of primrose, fading to cream, with a hint of lemon. It continues in growth for a 
long time, and has a very short dormant period, with roots sprouting after the 
first late summer rain. 

Early in this century, the Frylinks of Holland attempted to use pollen of some 
of the best flowers from Divisions 2 and 3 then available on poetaz. Their sue* 
cess was remarkable, but a lot of their stocks were lost in World War 1. Some 
got into other hands, and some eventually were marketed. Martha 
Washington is one. It is very tall and vigorous, with very large florets, several 
to a stem, in white and orange. The bulb is quite large. There were a number of 
others which were not registered which were sold in mixed lots by others who 
acquired them under the name Hermanii, the name the Frylinks used for the 
whole group. Normandy is one of these, much like Martha Washington, except 
for color; the cup is yellow with a red rim. Others which the Frylinks named 
but did not register may stil be around, among them Edith Paige, Janice 
Paige, and Flanders. Edith Paige is described as having a cup of yellow and 
scarlet. Another which they registered is Albany, which has a more rounded 
perianth of white and a bright red cup. All of the group seem to be perfectly 
hardy and good growers. 

Anne-Brita came from deGraaff, apparently of similar breeding. Both 
growth and bulb are vigorous and large, with one to three florets, often only 
on?. The perianth is white with pointed segments and a bright red cup. 

Pango, bred by Alec Gray, has the blood of trumpet, poet, tazetta, and N , 
juncifolius. It grows well and is prolific of bloom. The perianth opens light 
yellow which turns white. The cup, which is fluted and a slightly rounded 
chalice in shape, is a bright luminous yellow. There are as many as six florets 
to a stem, and there is often remontant bloom. It is late midseason in bloom. I 
think it is one of the finest tazetta hybrids in circulation. My stock came from 
the originator through George Heath. Possibly there is more than one clone of 
this, because what I have is very definitely not a miniature. In the twenty-two 
years I have grown it, only twice has it been twelve inches tall. Twice it has 
been eighteen inches high, and usually it is fourteen or fifteen inches, with 
flower size on the same scale. It is a very good grower and increases liberally. 1 
have never pampered it, nor used any fertilizer, and at present it is growing on 
a clay hillside. 

Cyclataz came from N. cyclamineus by Soleil d’Or. It has two to six florets to 
a stem which is usually six inches tall here. It is fragrant, with reflexed yellow 
perianth and rather large tangerine cups. It has been very slow of increase 
here. It is the parent of Tete-a-Tete which is also quite small, with usually only 
two florets of similar color, but not reflexed, and also slow of increase here. 

Hors d’Oeuvre is another of Alec Gray’s little ones of tazetta, trumpet, and 
poet blood. The two or three florets are large for the five inch stem. The 
perianth of light yellow surrounds a fluted cup of deeper yellow. My bulb in¬ 
creased to three in three years time, and then all disappeared. 

Joconde was bought as a poetaz; it had several florets with a starry pointed 
perianth of bright yellow and a golden cup. It bloomed once and disappeared, 
and I have never see it listed again. The strong fragrance had a hint of jonquil. 
Has anyone else ever had it? 
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I think Laetitia was one of the finest poetaz I have seen, with a beautiful 
rounded perianth of light yellow with an orange cup, all quite large, with up to 
five florets on a stem. My bulb increased to a dozen in four years, and then all 
disappeared. I reordered a half dozen and they increased to about twenty in 
another five years. Then they were replanted in another location, and all disap* 
peared again after a year. It is no longer listed. Is this the same plant others 
have grown under this name? This spring, ten years later, I saw several small 
shoots coming up where it had been, and a little stalk produced two small 
florets that resembled a small Laetitia. What next? 

Elvira produced the double sport Cheerfulness, with florets like little roses on 
a stem, and its primrose and yellow counterparts. 

Fairness is the double sport of Admiration. In this case there are one, two, or 
three florets with flat, quite double blooms of pointed petals. It reminds me of 
tiny dahlias. Color has varied from a greeny-yellow to an orange-buff. It has 
not been nearly as prolific of either blooms or bulbs as Admiration, but seems 
healthy. 

Many of the flowers mentioned were omitted from Daffodils to Show and 
Grow. However, quite a number of people are still growing them, and no doubt 
they will continue to be seen at shows. There is also a distinct possibility that 
they will again be commercially available before long. 


HERE AND THERE 

Since the Journal went to press, newsletters have been received from the 
Middle Atlantic and New England Regions, and from the Central Ohio and 
Washington Daffodil Societies. Much of the space is devoted to reports on 
shows in the areas concerned. The Middle Atlantic Region is planning a fall 
meeting in Williamsburg on October 28. Also included in the newsletter were 
lists of “Favorite Daffodils” from areas of Virginia and West Virginia. Amy An¬ 
thony reviews catalogues for her New England readers. The WDS offers its 
members a “Collar Daffodil Bonanza” — one each of twelve Gerritsen daf¬ 
fodils. 

One of our Irish visitors brought information about the Guy L. Wilson Daf¬ 
fodil Garden at the New University of Ulster at Coleraine, Northern Ireland, 
Approximately 170 cultivars of daffodils are laid out in irregularly shaped beds 
with informal paths against a backdrop of shrubs and trees. The garden is 
open to the public without restriction. 

“A narcissus grower with an international reputation, Mr. Matthew Zand- 
bergen of Sassenhiem was 75 years old on June 12...We wish him best of luck 
and hope that he will be given many more years." So states the June 9th issue 
of Bloembollencultuur, the official publication of the Dutch bulb growers. We 
add our congratulations to those of the Dutch bulb growers. 

Here at home, the Oregon Farmer-Stockman of April 20 shows Grant 
Mitsch and his daffodils on the cover. Inside, the cover story relates that over 
300 new daffodil cultivars have been introduced to the world by Mr. Mitsch, 
who has specialized in creating pink-cupped and reverse bi-colored cultivars. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETINGS, 
APRIL 27 and 28,1978 

(Abridged from Report of the Secretary) 

Fifty-three Directors were present. 

Regional reports were presented from eight of the nine regions. 

AWARDS: Many shows have been cancelled and dates changed due to the 
season. 

CLASSIFICATION: Mrs. Anthony would like members to write to her 
regarding suspected errors in Daffodils to Show and Grow. 

DATA BANK: The Data Bank continues, but in a new computer speaking a 
different language. Through the Classification Chairman, Dr. Throckmorton 
hopes to correct errors in Daffodils to Show and Grow. 

EDITOR OF JOURNAL: Mrs. Watrous reported 188 pages of Journal 
printed last year. She will retire after ten and one-quarter years of service after 
the June issue. 

HEALTH AND CULTURE: Mr. Wheeler reported no record in the National 
Clearinghouse for Poison Control Centers for many years of a single registered 
fatality from being near, or from eating, cultivated plant material. 

MEMBERSHIP: Membership now exceeds 1500 for the first time. Members 
reside in all states except Alaska, Montana, North Dakota and Wyoming, 
PUBLIC RELATIONS: Mrs. Perry is building a strong committee active at the 
local level. One of her committee members is working towards having a daf¬ 
fodil stamp adopted. 

PUBLICATIONS: Mrs. Ticknor reported that 576 copies of Dajfjfodi/s to 
Show and Grow had been sold. She and her committee will retire with the 
Editor after the June issue. 

REGISTRATION: Registrations are coming in rapidly this spring. 

SCHOOLS: Course I has been held at three locations and Course III at one. 
A make-up session was also held, Mrs. Yerger is updating materials and 
reviewing the status of student Judges listed in the Roster. 

TEST GARDENS: Mr. Karnstedt will join Mr. Thompson’s committee and 
work with the Minnesota group on the Minnesota garden. 

The Board appointed Mr. Ticknor, who has been serving as ad hoc Ex¬ 
ecutive Director, to the position of Executive Director and authorized him to 
move all ADS supplies and the library to his home in Tyner, North Carolina. 

Dr. Throckmorton will investigate the possibility of releasing 204 daffodil 
names which have been registered to daffodils which were never commercially 
available. 

The Fall Board meeting will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, on October 13 and 
14. 

The Boston Convention will be held May 3, 4, and 5,1979. 
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THE 1978 DAFFODIL SHOWS 

By MRS. HERMAN L. MCKENZIE, Jackson, Mississippi 

'Tis a month before the month of May, 

And the spring comes slowly up this way. 

The 19th century English poet, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, didn't write about 
daffodils; but he evidently knew well the sort of springtime daffodil growers ex¬ 
perienced in 1978. 

Neither rain nor snow nor sleet nor hail is supposed to halt the Pony Express 
(excuse me, Postal Service), but all of the above plus something new—the mud 
slide—and a long, cold lingering winter threatened to freeze the early show 
season. Five shows were cancelled for lack of blooms: the early show in 
Atlanta, Chapel Hill, Lynchburg, Plymouth Meeting, and Long Island. Five 
other shows moved their dates ahead, some by as much as two weeks. 

The most drastic effect of the weather was at Santa Barbara, California, in 
the season’s opener, and only the second show for this group of central Califor* 
nia coast area ADS members. Jay Pengra tells about it. “The number of entries 
were low due to heavy rains causing mud slides and road closures. Only my 
wife, Faye, and I made it from the area farther south. At least three carloads of 
flowers got within 30 miles of Santa Barbara only to be told they had to turn 
around.” 

As Richard Ezell remarked about spring in his convention article in the June 
Journal, “The South blinked and missed it.” Mrs. W.S. Simms said, “Atlanta 
had the coldest winter ever, followed by the latest and hottest daffodil season 
ever!” In Huntington, West Virginia, “On March 16 we had three inches of 
snow. Winter temperatures prevailed until ten days before the show; then it 
turned hot very suddenly, which forced the blooms,” according to Mrs. Curtis 
R. Davis. 

But when the daffodils did bloom, they came on in glorious profusion. 
Twenty-nine shows were held, with 19,000 blooms displayed in 9,800 entries. 

After all the schedule dates were shifted, 1978 was a telescoped season, with 
20 shows in 20 days. Mrs. Frank Christian has often expressed a daffodil 
dream: to start in the Deep South and follow springtime north with the daffodil 
shows. This year, Lucy would have needed a Learjet to attend even half of 
them. 

And that’s how it was, this “month before the month of May” 1978. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION SHOW 

The spot where spring settled most happily and with such an exquisite sense 
of timing was Columbus, Ohio, as the American Daffodil Society gathered on 
April 27 for its national show and annual convention. All over the nation, ADS 
members had watched television newscasts in February and March, as 
snowplows dug out Columbus time after time after time. “Can there possibly 
be any daffodils?" prospective convention-goers wondered. 

They need not have worried. The show opened to a visual feast of 2,263 daf¬ 
fodil blooms in 889 separate exhibitions, “by far the largest ADS show that 1 
can find any record of,” notes Awards Chairman Mildred Simms. 
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AIRCASTLE, 3 W-Y, 
(Mitsch, 1958), was ex¬ 
hibited by Marie Buzievich 
at the National Show in 
Columbus in 1978. Il was 
part nf her winning Tuggle 
collection and was also 
awarded the White Rib¬ 
bon. (Photo by Wells 
Knierim.) 



Aircastle evidently likes the Midwest; it won both the Gold and the White 
Ribbons for Mrs. John Bozievich, as it did for her in Cincinnati in 1974. 
Segovia was the star among the small flowers, bringing the Miniature Gold 
Ribbon to Mrs. R. LaRue Armstrong and the Miniature White Ribbon to Mrs. 
David Spitz. Maria Schmidt won the Junior Award with a colorful bloom of 
Privateer and Mrs. James Liggett earned the Sliver Ribbon with ten blue rib¬ 
bons. (A tie with Dr. W. Bender was decided by counting red ribbons won.) 

Richard Ezell won the Purple Ribbon with a sparkling long-cup collection 
which included Rose Royale, Shining Light. Euphony, Festivity, and Joyous. 
Mrs. Goethe Link’s miniature group of Flyaway. N. rupicola. Minnow. Quince, 
and Snipe won the Lavender Ribbon. Five of Dr. W.A. Bender’s seedlings 
brought the Red-White-Blue Ribbon home to Chambersburg. Dr. Bender also 
won the Green Ribbon with Green Jacket, Arctic Gold, Preamble, Kingbird, 
Giendermott, Euphony, Ariel, Panache. Precedent, Strines, Festivity, and 
Replete. 

Mrs. Armstrong also won the Roberta C. Watrous Gold Medal with Pixie, 
Pixie’s Sister, Clare, Segovia, Bobbysoxer, Paula Cottell, April Tears, 
Demure, Xit, Rikki, Baby Moon, and Stafford. 

The Carey E. Quinn Ribbon, given to a previous winner of the Quinn Medal, 
went to Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen at the National Show. Included in her win¬ 
ning group were Glandore. Perimeter, Pure Joy, Golden Aura, Tullyroyal, 
Safari, Canisp, Fire Flash, Broomhill, Vulcan, Innis Beg, Kingscourt, Rockall, 
Arctic Gold, My Love, Siletz, Blue Bird, Ballymoney, Joybell, Fiji, Rainbow, 
Strines, Hotspur, and Heath Fire. 

The Rose Ribbon was awarded to Dr. Bender’s seedling *67-1 
(Orion x Anacapri), a 2 W-O. The Miniature Rose Ribbon was won by Mrs. 
George D. Watrous, Jr., for *5-W-8 (Seville x /V. watieri ), a 3 W-Y. 

Six awards are given only at a national show. Two of these awards this year 
went to Mrs. Bozievich. The Harry l. Tuggle, Jr., Perpetual Trophy is awarded 
for vases of three stems each of twelve cultivars of standard daffodils from at 
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least three divisions. For this group Mrs. Bozievich chose Tonga, Gin and 
Lime, Falstaff, Amber Light, Highland Wedding, Bethany, Top Notch, Prece¬ 
dent, Loch Hope, Norval, Aircastle, and Rushlight. Mrs. Bozievich also won 
the Maxine M. Lawler Memorial Trophy for three stems each of six cultivars of 
all-white daffodils from at least three divisions. This trophy winner consisted of 
April Love, Arish Mell, Yosemite, Achnasheen, Verona and Desdemona. 

Mrs. Andersen won the Carncairn Cup, offered annually by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robin Reade, for a collection of five standard daffodils bred in Ireland. Mrs, 
Andersen’s Irish winners were Ariel, Red Rum, Fiji, Rainbow, and Perimeter. 
This year for the first time at a national show' the New Zealand trophy was 
presented by Phil Phillips and won by Dr. W.A. Bender with a five-stem group 
including Pandit, Divine, Golden Dale, Trelay, and Brixton. 

The Little England-Larry P. Mains Memorial Trophy, a perpetual award, is 
given to three stems each of nine cultivars from Division 3. Mrs. Paul Grips* 
hover was the winner this year with Glenwherry, Gossamer, Jo, Enniskillen, 
Birma, Blarney, Therm, Corofin, and Ringstead. 

The Matthew Fowlds Silver Medal is given for the best named standard 
cyclamineus in the National Show; in 1978 the Medal went to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Anthony for a distinctive bloom of Jetfire which also won the Olive 
Lee Memorial Trophy, which the late George Lee, longtime Executive Director 
of the ADS, awarded each year in the show of his choice for the best bloom in 
Division 5,6, or 7. 


THE QUINN MEDAL 

Seven Carey E. Quinn collections of twenty-four cultivars from no less than 
five divisions were winners this year, four of them bringing silver medals to 
ADS members who w r on this au^ard for the first time: Mrs. George Reece at 
Camden, Mrs. D.W. Brown at Memphis, Mrs. R.F.C. Vance at Chambers- 
burg, and Mrs. Clark T. Randt at Greenwich. 

The Quinn Ribbon is given to a previous winner of the Quinn Medal; winning 
this ribbon were Bill Pannill at Hampton and Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen both at 
Wilmington and at the National Show in Columbus. 

Mrs. Reece’s entry included eight divisions; creating the greatest interest 
among show visitors were Siletz, Cool Crystal, Aurum, Irish Coffee, Oryx, and 
Top Notch. In Mrs. Brown’s collection were Descanso, Ambergate, Falstaff, 
Coral Ribbon, Chapeau, and Easter Moon. Mrs. Vance’s award winner 
featured such lovely new cultivars as Gin and Lime, Oregon Gold, Broomhill, 
and Oneonta. Mrs. Randt focused particularly on trumpets and long-cups, in¬ 
cluding such show-stoppers as Rainbow, Strines, Canisp, and Ivy League. 
Mrs. Andersen’s entry sparkled with such flowers as Blue Bird, Sunburst, Fiery 
Flame, and Ariel. 

What does a top-notch hybridizer combine with his own seedlings to win a 
Quinn? At Hampton, to complement fourteen of his own yet-unnamed crea¬ 
tions, Bill Pannill selected ten of his newly-registered cultivars: Imprint 2 W-Y 
(1970), Revelation 2 W-O (1970), Chariot Wheel 3 W-YYR (1970), Indian 
Maid 7 O-R (1972), Fire Alarm 2 Y-R (1972), Lizzie Hop 1 Y-Y (1976), 
Wakefield 2 W-W (1976), Lara 2 W-O (1977), and one, Durango 6 W-W (1977) 
so new it isn't even listed in Daffodils to Show and Grow. 
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THE WATROUS MEDAL 


The Roberta C, Watrous Silver Medal for a collection of 12 miniature daf¬ 
fodils representing at least three divisions was awarded to Nancy Wilson at 
Oakland, Watrous Ribbons, given to those who have won a Watrous Medal in 
previous shows, went to Mrs. O.L. Fellers in Dallas and Mrs. R. LaRue Arm¬ 
strong at Hampton. 

All three winning collections included Tete-a-Tete; Jetage, Jumblie, N. jon- 
quilla, Mite, Little Beauty, Small Talk, N. scaberu/us, and N. triandrus aibus 
each appeared in two of the three. 

Mrs. Wilson’s entry at the Northern California show stressed the species 
miniatures and included N. henriquesii, N. willkommii, N. femandesii, N. 
C analiculatus, N. triandrus concolor, N. cyclamineus. Sundial andTosca. 

Mrs. Fellers’ dozen miniatures at the Texas State Show also included Wee 
Bee, Tanagra, and Little Gem, while Mrs. Armstrong additionally selected 
Minnow, Sea Gift, Quince, Bagatelle, Snipe and N. butbocodium nivalis. Mrs. 
Armstrong’s success in growing a wide variety of miniatures is shown by the 
fact that none of the dozen miniature cultivars in her winning Hampton entry 
appeared in her Watrous Gold Medal collection in Columbus later in April. 

THE BRONZE RIBBON 

The Bronze Ribbon is offered only at regional shows and is given for a collec¬ 
tion of twelve cultivars, three stems each. In 1978 there were Bronze winners 
at four regional shows. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice C. Abercrombie had the winning entry at the 
Southeast Regional Show in Atlanta with Stratosphere, Daydream, White 
Marvel, Monument, Festivity, Descanso, Amberglow, Angel, Charity May, 
Killdeer, Stainless and Chiloquin. Mrs. Carl W. Smithson staged the winning 
collection at the Southern Regional Show in Memphis, which featured Lo¬ 
renzo, Gossamer, Rockall, Hathor, Interim, Dickcissel, Ceylon, Festivity, 
Ambergate, Cantatrice, Rushlight, and Golden Aura. 

At the Midwest Regional Show in Cincinnati, Mrs. William Baird had the 
Bronze Ribbon winner with Audubon, Ave, Bushtit, Descanso, Doubtful, 
Goldcourt, Killdeer. Lemon Drops, Panache, Pinza, Yosemite, and Mitsch 
seedling *A 16/7. Jack Snipe, Golden Horn, Kingscourt, First Frost, Rio 
Rouge, Signal Light, Arctic Gold, Prologue, Prefix, Vigil, Bethany, and Ariel 
won the Bronze Ribbon for Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen at the Northeast Regional 
Show in Wilmington. 


THE GOLD AND WHITE RIBBONS 

The impact of the late spring on the 1978 daffodil show season was 
underscored by the sight of such oldtimers as Sweetness and Galway taking 
Gold and White Ribbons across the nation, and by the best-in-show victories of 
the smaller flowers such as Willet, Pipit, Verona, and Bantam. The only double 
winners were the old favorite Court Martial which won the White both at 
Gloucester and at Chillicothe, and the established showworthy Daydream, 
which took the Gold in Atlanta and the White at Madisonville. 11 

Bill Roese had an unprecedented double-triple as he swept the West Coast. 
He won both the Gold and the White at Santa Barbara, at Oakland, and at 
LaCanada, with three of these six top awards going to his own seedlings. Mrs. 
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Helen Farley was also an impressive winner, taking both the Gold and the 
White at Greenwich and again at South Hamilton. 

Winners are listed here with the name and place of the show, number of en¬ 
tries in each, and the date on which the show opened. 

(G-Gold and W*White). 


SHOWS 

WINNING CULT1VARS 

EXHIBITORS 

Santa Barbara, Calif.; 

Roesesdlg. (Panache x 

Bill Roese 

121; 3/4 

Evans L32) G 

Bill Roese 


Carriekbeg W 

Northern Calif, Daffodil 

Roesesdlg. # 78-l 

Bill Roese 

Society, Oakland; 282; 

(Golden Aura x 


3/11 

Daydream) G, W 


Pacific Regional Show, 

Evans sdlg, L32/1 G 

Bill Roese 

La Canada, Calif.; 769; 

3/18 

Gay Ruler W 

Bill Roese 

Texas State, Dallas; 

Galway G 

Mrs. C.R, Bivjn 

750; 3/21 

Scarlet O'Hara W 

Mrs. C.R. Bivin 

Somerset County Garden 

Karamudli G 

George Coulbourn 

Club, Princess Anne, Md.; 
218:4/1 

Sweetness W 

Mrs. George Parsons 

Fortuna Garden Club, 

Even!ode G 

Sid DuBose 

Fortuna, Calif.; 324; 4/1 

Shining Light W 

Stan Baird 

Mississippi State, Her¬ 

Space Age G 

Mrs. Morris Lee Scott 

nando; 558;4/1 

Arctic Gold W 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman 

L. McKenzie 

Garden Club of Gloucester, 

Bethany G 

Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis 

Gloucester, Va.; 812; 4/1 

Court Martial W 

Mrs. William F. Thomas 

Southeast Regional, 

Daydream G 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack 

Atlanta, Ga.; 906; 4/7 


Yarbrough 


Amberglow W 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Abercrombie 

Arkansas State, Camden; 

Kingfisher G 

Mrs. D.O. Harton, Jr. 

690;4/8 

Pipit W 

Mrs. Earl Rogers 

Council of Garden Clubs, 

Willet G 

Mrs. Ernest J. Adams 

Huntington, West Va.; 

Fitzwater sdlg. # 712 

Mrs. W.E, Richardson 

333;4/8 

(Armada x N. cycfa- 
mineus) W 


Southern Regional, Mem¬ 

Verona G 

Mrs. Richard Harwood 

phis, Tenn.; 860; 4/8 

Fiji W 

Mrs. Swain E. Clark 

Tidewater Daffodil Society, 

Canisp G 

Bill Pannill 

Hampton, Va.; 1,496; 4/8 

Gin and Lime W 

Bill Pannill 
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SHOWS 


WINNING CULTIVAKS 


EXHIBITORS 


Washington Daffodil 

Trena G 

Mrs. Elisha Hanson 

Society, Washington, D.C.; 
342;4/8 

Prologue W 

Mrs. Duncan Peters 

Adena Daffodil Society, 

Ave G 

Mrs. James Liggett 

Chillicothe, Ohio; 520; 

4/14 

Court Martial W 

Mrs. James Liggett 

Kentucky State, Madison- 

Bantam G 

Mrs. Clyde Ruby 

ville; 816; 4/15 

Daydream W 

Mrs. Robert Cullen 

Tennessee State, Nash¬ 

Limpkin G 

Mrs. Ernest Hardison 

ville; 1,140; 4/15 

Silver Spell W 

Mrs, Ernest Hardison 

Chambersburg Garden 

Bender sdlg. # 69-l 

Dr. W.A. Bender 

Club, Chambersburg, Pa,; 

( Arctic Gold x Chemawa) G 


612;4/18 

Jetfire W 

Dr. W.A. Bender 

Midwest Regional, Cin¬ 

Top Notch G 

Mrs. Robert Ives 

cinnati, Ohio; 774; 4/18 

Limerick W 

Mrs. Charles Zaring 

Maryland State, Balti¬ 

Camelot G 

Mrs. John Payne 

more; 994;4/19 


Robinson 


Chiloquin W 

Major F, J, Kline, Sr, 

New Jersey State, Prince¬ 

Joyous G 

Mrs, Helen LeBlond 

ton; 370;4/20 

Sleveen W 

Richard Kersten 

Northeast Regional, 

Ariel G 

Mrs, Marvin V. Andersen 

Wilmington, Delaware; 

577;4/21 

Ariel W 

Mrs. Marvin V, Andersen 

Nantucket Garden Club, 
Nantucket, Mass.; 181; 

4/24 

Surfside G 

Mrs. Earle MacAusland 

Connecticut State Show, 

Torridon G 

Mrs. Helen Farley 

Greenwich; 540; 4/25 

Torridon W 

Mrs. Helen Farley 

Garden Class, Women’s 

Landmark G 

Mrs. Gordon Carpenter 

Club, Downingtown, Pa.; 
386;4/26 

Inferno W 

Mrs. Lee Wiley 

National Convention 

Aircastle G 

Mrs. John Bozievich 

Show, Columbus, Ohio; 
2,263:4/27 

Aircastie W 

Mrs. John Bozievich 

Western Reserve Daffodil 

Broomhill G 

Mrs, William Pardue 

Society, Cleveland, Ohio; 
744:5/2 

Broomhill W 

Wells Knierim 

New England Regional and 

Lemonade G 

Mrs. Helen Farley 

Massachusetts State, 

South Hamilton; 626; 5/3 

Angel W 

Mrs. Helen Farley 
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THE MAROON RIBBON 


The Maroon Ribbon for five different reverse bicolor daffodils was awarded at 
fourteen ADS shows this season. Twenty-eight different flowers were used; the 
indispensables were Bethany, used in twelve entries, and Rushlight and 
Binkie, which appeared in seven each. Mrs. William Pardue had two Maroon 
winning entries, one at Chillicothe and one at Cincinnati, featuring Gin and 
Lime in both. 

This award is mostly Mitsch. Four winners had ali-Mitsch entries; Mrs. 
George Parsons at Gloucester, Mrs. R. LaRue Armstrong at Chambersburg, 
Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen at Wilmington, and Mrs. James W. Riley, Jr., in 
South Hamilton. 

Mrs. Bert Boozman had a distinctive Maroon winner at Camden which in¬ 
cluded Mitsch’s show-worthy Chiloquin and new Ptarmigan, Murray Evans're¬ 
cent introductions Plaza and Suede, and Elise Havens’ new cultivar. Water 
Music. 

Other Maroon Ribbon winners in '78 were Mrs. W.S. Simms in Atlanta, 
Mrs. William C. Gaines in Memphis, Dr. John L. Tarver, Jr., at Hampton, 
Mrs. George W. Burton in Washington, Mrs. H.E. Stanford in Nashville, Mrs. 
Helen Farley in Greenwich, and Mrs. Lawrence Billau in Downingtown. 

THE PURPLE RIBBON 

The Purple Ribbon may be awarded to any of the five-stemmed collections of 
standard daffodils designated as eligible by the show schedule, with the excep¬ 
tion of the two collections for which other ADS ribbons are offered. Seven 
long-cup collections won the Purple Ribbon this year; three groupings of short- 
cups and three of cyclamineus hybrids were also among the twenty entries win¬ 
ning this award. 

Mrs. James Liggett scored a triple in this category in ’78. In Chillicothe she 
won the Purple Ribbon with a white long-cup group which featured White 
Charm, Bee Hee, Glendermott, Canisp, and Mitsch seedling *6-36-33. At Cin¬ 
cinnati her winning entry again included Bee Hee and added Arbar, Pinza, 
Langwith, and Balalaika. Her Purple Ribbon winner in Cleveland was a short- 
cup white collection which featured White Sprite, Duchess of Abercorn, 
Benediction, Achnasheen, and Valediction. 

Long-cup collections lend themselves to effective use of contrast. This was il¬ 
lustrated by Mrs. Ernest Hardison’s winner in Nashville which included 
Stainless, Snowshill, Avenger, Hotspur, and Top Notch. The other long-cup 
groups were equally distinctive, including Richard Ezell’s Purple vinner in the 
National Show in Columbus which displayed Rose Royale, Shining Light, 
Euphony, Festivity, and Joyous. Mrs. Volta Anders won in Dallas with 
Pastorale, Ice Follies, Ceylon, Hollywood, and Nazareth, while Mrs. George 
Parsons’ award winner at Princess Anne included Arctic Doric, Pastorale, 
Carnlough, Gold Crown, and St. Keverne. 

Three cyclamineus hybrid collections took the Purple Ribbon; all three in¬ 
cluded Mitsch’s striking red-cup Jetfire. Kevin McKenzie at Hernando added to 
it Larkelly, Bushtit, Charity May, and Cornet; Dr. W.A. Bender in 
Chambersburg additionally selected Dove Wings, Trena, Willet, and Greenlet; 
and Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen in Wilmington chose Ibis, Killdeer, Delegate, 
and Charity May. 
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Two lovely pink-cup groups won the Purple Ribbon: Stan Baird’s in Fortuna 
with Kildavin, Blushing Beauty, Troupial, Arctic Char, and the Murray Evans 
seedling ^B 117/1; and Mrs. C.T. Randt’s in South Hamilton with Coral Rib¬ 
bon, Ophelia, Rose Royale, Simile, and Audubon. 

In Atlanta, Mrs. J.W. Swafford’s short-cup collection which was awarded 
the Purple Ribbon included Snow Gem, Woodland Star, Audubon, Sunapee, 
and Purbeck; short-cups Audubon, Jezebel, Irish Coffee, Dallas, and Ardour 
combined for a colorful winner for Mrs. Clyde Ruby in Madisonville. 

A predominantly Down-Under collection won the Purple Ribbon for Mr. and 
Mrs. W.O. Ticknor at Gloucester. Tablecloth, a large 1 W-W, was particularly 
noteworthy; other white cultivars from Australia and New Zealand in this entry 
were Snowdean, First Frost and White Charm; Vigil completed the all-white 
and very outstanding entry. 

The one trumpet collection to win the Purple Ribbon was staged by Mrs. 
Raymond W. Lewis in Hampton and included Arctic Gold, Queenscourt, 
Ballygarvey, Vigil and Viking. 

The most brilliantly-colored of the Purple Ribbon winners was the red-cup 
entry made by Mrs. Grady Risen in Huntington, for which she selected Indian 
Brave, Ceylon, Red Devon, Kilmorack, and Rustom Pasha. The five Mitsch 
jonquils which won the Purple Ribbon in Memphis for Mrs. Glenn L. Millar 
were Bell Song, Alpine, Dickcissel, Pipit, and Pueblo. 

Daffodils from several classes were combined into Purple Ribbon winners by 
Mrs. Earle MacAusland in Nantucket, who used Surfside, Victoria Los 
Angelos, Split, Jack Snipe and Cassata, and by Michael Magut in Greenwich 
with Ruth Haller, Andalusia, Roger, Pipit, and White Caps. 

In last year’s Show Report, one Purple Ribbon winner was inadvertently 
omitted. Jay Pengra won this award at the 1977 National Show in San Fran¬ 
cisco with a most appropriate entry for a California-based convention-five 
lazettas, including Matador, Pride of Holland, Golden Dawn, Irmelin, and a 
Harry Tuggle seedling (Matador x Soleil d’Or). 

THE RED-WHITE-AND-BLUE RIBBON 

The Red-White-and-Blue Ribbon is given to a collection of five American- 
bred daffodils. This season, nearly one-third of the different cultivars in the 
twenty winning collections were numbered seedlings shown by their 
originators. Bill Roese won this award three times, at Santa Barbara, at Oak¬ 
land, and at LaCanada, using fourteen of his own seedlings plus Arctic Gold. 
Dr, W.A. Bender took the Red-White-and-Blue with his own hybrids both at 
Chambersburg and at the National Convention Show in Columbus. This is a 
symbol of the way the daffodil can bring the whole world together, when New 
Zealand daffodil seed can grow up to become a part of a Red-White-and-Blue 
winner. 

Many of the exhibitors in this class relied on Mitsch daffodils for their en¬ 
tries; but a great diversity was apparent. Of the sixty different named cultivars 
which were used, Mitsch's always-reliable show flower. Festivity, appeared 
four times; Wahkeena, Murray Evans’ impressive 2 W-Y, was used in three 
entries; no other daffodil was exhibited more than twice. 

Mrs. W.S. Simms in Atlanta used four striking Evans creations, Wizard, 
Chapeau, Yosemite, and Protege, along with Mitsch’s lovely pink-rimmed 
Audubon. Mrs. Earle MacAusland won at Nantucket with five recent introduc¬ 
tions, choosing Surfside, Ibis, Green Gold, Focal Point, and Jetfire. 
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Other impressive collections included those of Mrs. Ernest Hardison in 
Nashville, with Arctic Char, Top Notch, Lollipop, Cool Crystal, and Sunapee; 
Mrs. Stuart Jacobs in Cincinnati with Fastidious, Lilac Delight, Peace Pipe, 
Ivy League and Suede; Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen with Killdeer, Festivity, Flam¬ 
ing Meteor, Surfside and Patrician at Wilmington; and Mrs. Helen Farley at 
Greenwich with Peace Pipe, Crystal River, Amberglow, Audubon, and 
Euphony. 

Dr. John Tarver was a double winner this year, with Red-White-and-Blue 
ribbons at Gloucester and at Hampton. Other winners for 1978 were Mrs. 
George Parsons at Princess Anne, Mrs. Jesse Cox at Camden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Bailey in Washington, Mrs, Wyman Rutledge at Chillicothe, Julia L. 
Coley at Madisonville, Mrs. James Liggett in Cleveland, and Mr. and Mrs. 
C.H. Anthony in South Hamilton. 


THE GREEN RIBBON 

The Green Ribbon is awarded to a collection of twelve stems from at least 
four divisions. An entry with a dozen blooms offers the exhibitor opportunity 
for creative staging and the perfect showcase for single specimens of his 
newest bulb purchases. In a late season such as 1978 proved to be, however, 
winning the Green Ribbon also required generous use of the best of the older 
garden-worthy varieties in bloom at showtime in various sections of the coun¬ 
try. 

On the West Coast, Bill Roese won the Green Ribbon at Santa Barbara with 
Prefix, Bonus, Gay Ruler, Ceylon, Wahkeena, Carrickbeg, St. Keverne, 
Abrupt, and the Evans seedling L32. At Fortuna, Christine Kemp included 
Stratosphere, Carnmoon, Rockall, Oneonta, Woodvale, Eland, Late Sun, 
Shining Light, Cheddar, My Love, Double Event, and Chiloquin. 

Down South, Mrs. Elizabeth Entrikin used the species hybrids effectively in 
her Green Ribbon winner at Hernando including Jenny, Bushtit, Willet, 
Chickadee, Harmony Bells, Binkie, Trousseau, Mt. Hood, Galway, Can- 
tatrice, Salmon Trout, and Vigil. In Atlanta, Mrs. W.S. Simms complemented 
Premiere, Angel, Tahiti, Ancona, Golden Dale, Chapeau, Falstaff, and Rain¬ 
bow with four of her own seedlings. At Memphis, Mrs. Raymond Roof won this 
award with Modoc, Curlew, Just So, Snowfall, Horn of Plenty, Christian, Irish 
Minstrel, Celilo, White Caps, Libya, Cordial and Saucy. Dr. Ted Snazelle’s 
Green Ribbon winner in Nashville included White Marvel, Squire, Golden 
Aura, Syracuse, Churchtown, Jamestown, Rameses, Rockall, Camelot, Rain¬ 
bow, Este, and a Bloomer seedling. 

On the Atlantic Coast, Mr. and Mrs. W.O. Ticknor brought some of the best 
of the New Zealand daffodils to Gloucester in their Green Ribbon winner which 
included Fad, Tiritomba, Snowdean, Highfield Beauty, Mrs. David Calvert, 
Falstaff, Roger, Sunsilk, Chapeau, Kanga, Gold Crown and Charity May. At 
Hampton, Mrs. P.R. Moore, Jr., staged Rameses, Home Fires, Desdemona, 
Langwith, Doubtful, Polar Imp, Snow Gem, Carrickbeg, Mrs. David Calvert, 
Tonga, Arbar and Dancing Flame to win this award. 

Irish and English-bred daffodils were the mainstay of most of the Green Rib¬ 
bon entries which won in the Midwest. Mrs. William Pardue at Cincinnati won 
this award and also the Cynthia Bell Memorial trophy with Ariel, Avenger, 
Golden Aura, Olathe, Perky, Pinza, Rameses, Rockall, Rushlight, Strines and 
Verdin, At the National Show in Columbus Dr. W.A. Bender exhibited Green 
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Jacket, Arctic Gold, Preamble, Kingbird, Glendermott, Euphony, Ariel, 
Panache, Precedent, Strines, Festivity and Replete. Mrs. James Liggett at 
Cleveland selected Chiloquin, Break of Day, Redstart, Cavatina, Shantallow, 
Irani, Bunclody, Green Howard, Loch Stac, Rockall, Lemonade, and 
Oneonta. 

Moving northeast, Mrs. R.H. Weeks won the Green Ribbon with Loch 
Owskeich, Descanso, Matapan, Limeade, Wahkeena, Ceylon, Willet, Ban- 
bridge, Rainbow, Air Marshal, Butterscotch, and Charity May at Wilmington. 
In the final show of the 1978 season, the Green Ribbon went to Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. Anthony at South Hamilton with an entry which included Rich Reward, 
Lorenzo, Empress of Ireland, Yosemite, Tahiti, Downpatrick, Moonmist, 
Seafarer, Easter Moon, Masaka, Inishmore, and Golden Rapture. 

THE MINIATURES 

From coast to coast, early season to late, miniatures drew attention and 
comment from visitors and created much interest. At Huntington a vase of 
three N. triandrus pulchellus was singled out for comment; in Baltimore there 
were more than a hundred entries in the miniature classes; in Cleveland, 
“Miniatures are always a sensation,” according to Wells Knierim. Tiny N . 
scaberu/us drew raves from South Hamilton to LaCanada, where it was said of 
Polly Anderson’s entry, “It was so tiny it almost needed a magnifying glass to 
see that indeed it had absolutely no imperfections.” Miniatures were featured 
in educational exhibits at Cincinnati and at Princeton, the latter prepared by 
our new ADS president and his wife. 

The Miniature Gold Ribbon is awarded to the best miniature bloom in the 
show, and the Miniature White Ribbon is given to the best three stems of one 
miniature cultivar or species. Mrs. R. LaRue Armstrong was the outstanding 
exhibitor of miniatures for 1978 across the country. Not only did she win the 
Watrous collection twice without duplicating a single cultivar, but she also won 
both the Miniature Gold and the Miniature White in Chambersburg and the 
Miniature Gold in Columbus. 

Mrs. James Liggett won both the Miniature Gold and the Miniature White in 
Chillicothe, and the Miniature Gold in Cincinnati. Mrs. Morris Lee Scott won 
the Miniature Gold in Hernando and the Miniature White in Memphis. Nancy 
Wilson won the Miniature White both at Oakland and at Fortuna. 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. Atso free BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK, 

Annual dues $7.50 Write to: 

B, L, Markham, Secretary 
2612 Beverly Blvd., S.W. 

Roanoke, Va. 24015 
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The winning flowers were; (1-Miniature Gold Ribbon, and 3-Miniature White 
Ribbon) 


Xit — Division 3 

Mrs. W.S. Simms, Atlanta 3 

Mrs. Kenneth Ketchside, Camden 1 

Maida Ham, Huntington 1 

Mrs. Henry Hobson, Jr., Cincinnati 3 

Mrs. William Batchelor, Downingtown 3 

Mite — Division 6 

Mrs. George Parsons, Princess Anne 1 
Mrs. Chesterman Constantine, 
Gloucester 1 

Mrs. Robert Hoen, Princeton 1 
Mrs. Adrian Farley, Greenwich 1 
Mrs. C.G. Rice, South Hamilton 3 

Hawera — Division 5 

Kevin McKenzie, Hernando 3 
Mrs. Morris Lee Scott, Memphis 3 
Mrs. Harry Wilkie, Cleveland 3 

Segovia — Division 3 

David Cook, Atlanta 1 

Mrs. R. LaRue Armstrong, Columbus 1 

Mrs. David Spitz, Columbus 3 


Jumblie — Division 6 

Mrs. Elisha Hanson, Baltimore l 
Mrs. Morris Lee Scott, Hernando 1 
Dr. John Tarver, Gloucester 3 

Quince — Division 6 

Mrs. Quentin Erlandson, Baltimore 3 
Wallace Windus, Wilmington 1 
Mrs. R. LaRue Armstrong, 
Chambersburg 3 

N. scaberutus — Division 10 

Polly Anderson, LaCanada 1 
Mrs. Rolland Laureson, Princeton 3 
Mr. and Mrs. C.H. Anthony, South 
Hamilton 3 

April Tears — Division 5 

Christine Kemp, Fortuna 1 
Mrs. Henry Moore, Nashville 3 

N. triandrus concalar — Division 10 

Glee Robinson, Santa Barbara 1 
Dr. Glen Dooley, Madisonville 1 


Other Miniature Gold Ribbon winners were: 


Walrous seedling (Chicopee x JV. cycfammeus) o.p.: Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., 
Washington 

Romine seedling *73-1 ( N. bulbocodium obesus x Chemawa): Jack Romine, Oakland 

Snipe: Wells Knierim, Cleveland 

Flyaway: Mrs. William Batchelor, Downingtown 

Pango: Mrs. Herschel Hancock, Dallas 

Yellow Xit: Mrs. Raymond Lewis, Hampton 

N. cyclamlneus: Mrs. James Liggett, Chillicothe 

Skiffle: Mrs. Alex Taylor, Nashville 

Stafford: Mrs, R. LaRue Armstrong, Chambersburg 

Minnow: Mrs. James Liggett, Cincinnati 

JV. asfuriensis: Mrs. Harold Lindley, Nantucket 

Other Miniature White Ribbon winners were: 

Tete-a-Tete: Mrs. George Coulbourn, Princess Anne 

JV. Jonquilla : Carole Hesse, LaCanada 

Rikki: Nancy Wilson, Fortuna 

N. Canofrculotus: Mrs. B.B. Boorman, Camden 

JV. willkommii : Mrs. Richard Roof, Memphis 

Yellow Xit: Mrs. Raymond Lewis, Hampton 

The Little Gentleman: Mrs. P.E, Battle, Washington 

Snipe: Mrs. James Liggett, Chillicothe 

Clare: Mrs. Luther Wilson, Madisonville 

JV. watieri: Wallace Windus, Wilmington. 
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THE LAVENDER RIBBON 


Seventeen different exhibitors staged successful Lavender Ribbon entries 
featuring forty different miniatures. Sundial appeared in seven of these, 
Jumblie and N, scaberulus in five, and Mite, The Little Gentleman, Tete-a- 
Tete, Xit, and N. rupicola in four. 

“Unique” is the word to describe the winner at Fortuna of Mr. and Mrs. Jay 
Pengra which consisted of five different bulbocodiums: N.b. obesus, N. 
bulbocodium, N.b. conspicuus, N.b. Tenuifolius, and N.b. nivalis. Polly 
Anderson’s charming entry at LaCanada included four species, iSf. 
Canaliculatus, N. bulbocodium conspicuus, N. scaberulus „ N. jonquilla minor, 
plus Hawera. 

Mrs. George F. Parsons won the Lavender Ribbon twice, at Gloucester and 
at Princess Anne, with identical entries of Mite, Tete-a-Tete, Jumblie, Little 
Gem, and IV. scaberulus. 

Other winners of this ribbon, in addtion to Mrs. Goethe Link’s blue ribbon 
entry at the National Show, were Glee Robinson at Santa Barbara, Mrs. O.L. 
Fellers in Dallas, Kevin McKenzie at Hernando, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Aber- 
crombie in Atlanta, Mrs. Kenneth Ketchside in Camden, Mrs. J. Waller Har¬ 
rison at Hampton, Mrs, James Liggett in Cincinnati, Mrs. Peter A.B. Hoblitzell 
in Baltimore, Wallace Windus at Wilmington, Mrs. William Batchelor at 
Downingtown, Mrs. Paul Gripshover at Cleveland, and Mrs. George S. Mott 111 
in South Hamilton. 


THE ROSE RIBBON 

What was the response to the return of the Rose Ribbon to show schedules? 
Gratifying, to say the very least. 

You don’t have to be named Bill to be a big winner with your own seed¬ 
lings—but it certainly seems to help. Coast to coast, north and south, the 
name “Bill” has become synonymous with beautiful seedling blooms. Bill 
Roese on the West Coast, Bill Pannill on the Atlantic, Bill Bender farther 
north, and in those years he isn’t busy adjusting his daffodils to a new climate 
and his lifestyle to the demands of the Executive Directorship, Bill Ticknor 
down south, all furnish the future with a glorious collection of blossoms. And 
they’re not alone—half a dozen other ADS members were winners in the Rose 
Ribbon classes this year. 

Bill Roese won three Gold and two Rose Ribbons with his seedlings; 
(Panache x Evans L32), *78-1 (Golden Aura x Daydream), and *66/1 
(Estrella x Merlin) which was described as a 3 W-YYR, “white, with a lovely, 
small-rimmed cup of intense red and very white rounded petals of superb 
quality.” In the three California shows. Bill also won the Red-White-and-Blue 
classes with his own seedlings. 

At Hampton, Bill Pannill won the Rose Ribbon with *E-18 
(Slieveboy x Chemawa), a 2 Y-Y, and the Miniature Rose Ribbon with 
*C-34-A (MitexN. calcicola ), a 6 Y-Y. *E-18 was one of fourteen seedlings 
which he used in a winning Quinn entry. 

Dr. Bill Bender won the Gold at Chambersburg with *69-1 (Arctic 
Gold x Chemawa), a 1 Y-Y, and at the National Show won the Rose Ribbon 
with *67-1 (Orion x Anacapri), a 2 W-O. He also won Red-White-and-Blue 
Ribbons in these two shows with his own seedlings. 
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Nancy Wilson won the Miniature Rose Ribbon at Oakland with ^401, a 
5 W-W N. triandrus albus seedling, Mrs, W,S, Simms won the Rose Ribbon in 
Atlanta with ^D-8-ll (Tudor Minstrel x Binkie), a 2 YW-W, and used this and 
several other seedlings in winning Maroon and Green Ribbon entries. Mrs. 
O.L. Fellers won the Rose Ribbon at Camden with # 5 F-G, a 2 Y-GYG. Mrs. 
Jennings C. Pamplin won the Rose Ribbon in Washington with (Gien- 
manus x Mabel Taylor), described as an interesting 3 W-GYO with a delicate 
green eye and ruffled orange cup. Mrs. Luther Wilson’s # 132, 1 W-GWW, won 
the Rose Ribbon at Madisonville. In addition to her Miniature Rose Ribbon at 
the National Show, Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., won the Miniature Rose 
Ribbon in Washington with ^669-1 (Chicopee x N. cyclormneus) o.p. 

THE JUNIOR AWARD 

The South still seems to sprout more seedling daffodil exhibitors. The 
youngest winner this year was Jennifer Nolte, age 7, who won with Accent at 
Dallas over twenty-one other Junior entries. 

At Hernando, Martha Marie McElroy won the Junior Award for the second 
year in a row, this time with Moonshot; and nine-year-old Kevin McKenzie 
fared well in the adult division, taking the Miniature White Ribbon with 
Hawera for the second straight year, plus the Lavender Ribbon, and the Purple 
Ribbon for a collection of cyclamineus hybrids which won over, among others, 
two of his parents’ blue-ribbon collections. 

Steven Simms, Jr., also nine, repeated as Junior Award winner in Atlanta 
with My Love. In Memphis, Rebecca Scott took the Junior Award with Vulcan; 
while in Nashville, Blaine Snazelle repeated as Junior winner, this time with 
Golden Aura. 

The West Coast and the Midwest are also producing their share of successful 
young show entrants. Nathan Wilson won two Junior Awards, at Oakland with 
Tahiti and at Fortuna with Gay Time. Marta Wayne was the Junior winner at 
LaCanada with Jenny. 

Kathy Bunn won with Matapan at Huntington, where there were twenty-one 
entries. Nelson Simpson took the Junior Award with Merlin at Madisonville, 
Jean Adams won with Laurens Koster in Cincinnati, and Maria Schmidt won 
the Junior Award at the National Show with Privateer. 

THE SILVER RIBBON 

Mrs. Morris Lee Scott was the top winner across the country in Silver Rib¬ 
bons, which are won in ADS shows by the exhibitor earning the greatest 
number of blue ribbons in the horticultural section. Mrs. Scott won 58 blues at 
Hernando, gaining permanent possession of the silver plate given to the winner 
of this award in the Mississippi State Show, as she has won it for three con¬ 
secutive years. She was also winner of the Silver Ribbon at Memphis with 16 
blues. 

Mrs. James Liggett, too, won the Silver Ribbon twice this year, with 21 blues 
at Cincinnati and 10 at the National Convention Show in Columbus. Other top 
winners were Mrs. Ernest Hardison at Nashville (35 blue ribbons), Mrs. W.S. 
Simms in Atlanta (27), and Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen at Wilmington (21). 

The roster of Silver Ribbon winners for 1978 also includes: Mrs. Gordon 
Carpenter, Downingtown (18); Mr. and Mrs. C.H. Anthony, South Hamilton 
(17); Wells Knierim, Cleveland (16); Mrs. R, LaRue Armstrong, 
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Chambersburg (15); Nancy Wilson, Oakland, and Mrs. Harry Wilkie at 
Chillicothe (14); Glee Robinson, Santa Barbara, William Roese, LaCanada, 
Mrs. Jennings Pamplin, Washington, and Mrs. Helen Farley, Greenwich (13); 
Mrs. H.H. Hornsby, Madisonville, and Mrs. Harry Williamson, Baltimore (12); 
Mrs. Kenneth Ketchside, Camden (11); Mrs. George Parsons, Princess Anne 
(10); Mrs. Frank A. Schultz, Jr., Dallas, Mrs. Ernest J. Adams, Huntington, 
and Richard Kersten, Princeton (9); Mrs. Raymond Lewis, Gloucester (6); and 
Mrs. Earle MacAusland, Nantucket (4). 

Bill Pannill at Hampton and Christine Kemp at Fortuna were also Silver Rib¬ 
bon winners, but the show report did not indicate the total number of ribbons 
won. 

FLOWERS THAT WERE FAVORITES 

The spectrum of daffodil shows across the country provides a good oppor¬ 
tunity to listen and learn which of the new daffodils best catch the fancy not 
only of exhibitors but also the general public. 

The most exciting new flower on the West Coast was the Richardson double, 
Gay Ruler, noted at LaCanada and Santa Barbara for its substance, its 
whiteness, and the dark red of its beautifully symmetrical petals. Murray 
Evans’ seedling *L32, a long-cup with an enchanting green eye, was also a 
crowd-pleaser, as were two very new r , very good 2 Y-Y 1 s Top Notch and 
Amberjack. Strines, a 2 Y-Y, already a top show flower in the British Isles, 
received raves in the States in ’78, too. At Oakland the comment was, “It is an 
exceptionally smooth, superb exhibition flower.” 

Moving across Mid-America, some lovely single specimens of Tahiti enrap¬ 
tured show visitors at Cincinnati “who didn’t know daffodils could look like 
that.” Also at Cincinnati, “Green Quest in a vase of three caught many eyes," 
And from Baltimore, “Sue Robinson’s Camelot, which won the Gold Ribbon, 
was a star throughout the show.” Top Notch, Suede, and Monument received 
particular plaudits in Nashville. 

Small was also beautiful this season. From Nantucket came the comment, 
“Surfside is truly a star. Ibis a winner!” In Baltimore, “Willet was much ad¬ 
mired, as most of the public is accustomed to seeing trumpets as winners.” 
Also at Baltimore, Erlicheer caused a great deal of comment because it is so 
seldom grown with any degree of success in the area. 

Philomath, the Matthew Fowlds 7 Y-Y, and the Alec Gray cyclamineus 
Roger were so good at Oakland that they were in the final running for the Gold 
Ribbon. April Tears and Hawera were two flowers which created the most in¬ 
terest in Fortuna “because of so many blossoms on the stems this year.” 

Several older flowers were also stars of the season. From Huntington came 
the note, “Festivity was much in evidence and looked as good at the close of 
the show as at the beginning. Kingscourt was a heavy contender for the Gold 
Ribbon.” An echo from Baltimore, “Festivity, Ave and Kingscourt are still 
among the most admired flowers. Their show quality stands out on the 
bench.” 

Once again, the pink daffodils were show stoppers. From Cincinnati, “When 
the show broke up, Audubon was the flower that onlookers wanted to take 
home. Boudoir and Lilac Delight truly were delightful.” Accent was “the purest 
pink in the show” at Madisonville with Precedent “receiving a great deal of 
comment.” Tangent, with a “beautiful raspberry rose cup,” and Opalescent, 
“very distinctive, with lovely color and form," were top flowers at Chillicothe. 
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Foundling “received much comment from visitors” in Cleveland, and a list 
from Atlanta of favorite pinks included “Ken’s Favorite, Arctic Char, Lilac 
Delight, Blushing Beauty, Dewy Rose, and, as always. Foundling.” Milestone 
and Rima were the most outstanding pinks in Dallas; Canby won the Arkansas 
Daffodil Society award in Camden; and in Oakland a crowd-pleaser was 
Mitsch’s A34/22, “a large, very clear pink long-cup with an enamel-white 
perianth." 


THE ARTISTIC CLASSES 

The flower arrangement is becoming an important part of more ADS shows 
every year. In 1978, 21 of the 29 shows had floral arrangements either in com¬ 
petition or on exhibit. The Huntington show had 65 entries; there were 55 at 
Chillicothe and 52 at Chambersburg. Shows which featured more than 40 ar¬ 
rangements included Fortuna (45), Downingtown (44), and Gloucester (43); 
staging 30 or more floral entries were the shows at Hernando (36), Baltimore 
(36), and Nantucket (35). 

“Daffadowndilly,” Princess Anne’s show, was staged by the Somerset 
Garden Club in the Peninsula Bank. Show Chairman, Mrs. Richard Hall, said, 
“In the artistic division the judges commented most favorably about the small 
arrangements in the 12" x 12" niches, saying that it was stiff competition and 
that they would have liked to have had more awards to give than just four for 
the nine arrangements.” At Cleveland, “one of the daffodil arrangements was 
entirely of dried daffodils and other dried material.” 

A SHOPPING CENTER A SHOW SITE? 

Show chairmen have discovered that holding a daffodil show in a shopping 
mall or a garden center is a whole lot more trouble, but well worth it in public 
relations. Mrs. Neil Macneale, Show Chairman in Cincinnati, wrote, “Our 
ninth SWODS show was held for the first time in a shopping center, and 
although it gave us some problems, we feel that it was a huge public relations 
success with the general public.” 

The Texas Daffodil Society combined with a garden club to sponsor their 
state show. Mrs. James Kerr, Chairman, noted, “Increased attendance, 
because we held our show at the time of the garden club meeting, justified the 
confusion and lack of time and space." 

Overlapping uses of an area can offer the ADS an opportunity to recruit from 
other groups interested in horticulture. Wells Knierim, Show Chairman at 
Cleveland, said, “The show at the Garden Center of Greater Cleveland coin¬ 
cided with an Ikebana Workshop and over 250 in attendance at the workshop 
were enthusiastic over the many daffodil cultivars on display. The Garden 
Center director requested that the show remain open a third day for a special 
group coming in.” 


AND WHAT DID WE LEARN? 

Samuel T. Coleridge’s friend and co-author, William Wordsworth, did love 
daffodils, and wrote many times about them. In one of his poems he said, “Let 
nature be your teacher.” What did we learn from nature in this tardy, often 
exasperating, ultimately rewarding daffodil season of 1978? 
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First, to have faith in our daffodils, Mrs. James Kerr, Chairman of the Dallas 
show, said, “A week before, we considered cancelling, but a week of warm 
weather, and things exploded into bloom.” 

Second, to look at all of our garden for show' flowers, not just the newest 
exhibition bed. Mrs. Kerr continued, “We learned a great deal from the show. 
It was the first in which we could exhibit our reliable, early repeaters; these are 
the cultivars we can recommend to new growers. Very few newly planted bulbs 
were in flower.” This thought was echoed by Mrs. Duane Myers, Chairman at 
Wilmington, “Varieties u'ere shown this year that seldom last this late. Most 
bulbs that were planted only last fall had not bloomed.” 

Last, without the resources of brand-new bulbs blooming for the first time, 
exhibitors learned that the old and the new together, the intermediate and the 
trumpet side by side, could, w'ith careful attention to color and all aspects of 
staging, be blended into a harmonious championship entry. 
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MEMBERSHIP CHANGES - 1978 

For a number of good reasons, a separate membership roster will not be 
printed this year. Instead, a list of new members, a list of judges, and a listing 
of officers and directors of the Society are shown below. 

NEW MEMBERS 

NEW ENGLAND REGION 

Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, Jr., 9 Watkins Rd., Bloomfield, Conn. 06002 

Arthur T. Clegg, 42 Ogden Road, Stamford, Conn. 06905 

Mrs. Harold G. Evans, The Pink House, Nantucket, Mass. 02554 

Mrs. Charles C. Harrison III, Taunton Lane, Newtown, Conn. 06470 

Mrs. Harold Lindley, 34 Orange St., Nantucket, Mass. 02554 

Mrs. H.W. Mason, Jr., 11 Windabout Drive, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 

Derek Richardson, 41 Sasco Creek Rd., Westport, Conn. 06880 

Herbert F. Rommel, 77 Bridge St., Newport, R.I. 02840 

Mrs. Barbara A. Tibbetts, 5 Pleasant View Dr., Hatfield, Mass. 01038 

Mrs. Richard M. Turner, RD 1, Mt. Hygeia Rd., Foster, R.I. 02825 

Mrs. David U. Warren, 431 Hale St., Prides Crossing, Mass. 01965 

NORTHEAST REGION 

Mrs, John A. Bartholomew, 43 Grove Acres Park, Forest Grove Rd., 
Vineland, N.J. 08360 

Miss Grace Ann Bender, RR 2, Fayetteville, Pa. 17222 
Milton Berman, 5 Crow Hill Dr., Fairport, N.Y. 14450 
William A. Blackwell, 1962 North Olden Ave., Trenton, N.J. 08618 
Mrs. Robert A. Cooke, Jr., R.D. Box 19*A, Eatonton, N.J. 07724 
Mrs. Mary T. Craig, RD 1, Box 394, Shippensburg, Pa. 17257 
Mrs. J.C.E. Dekker, 56 Jefferson Rd., Princeton, N.J. 08540 
Mrs. John W. Flemer, P.O. Box 191, Princeton, N.J. 08540 
Mrs. Robert R. Gentry, 151 Grand St., Goshen, N.Y. 10924 
Mrs. Elmer Greey, P.O. Box 4471, Princeton, N.J. 08540 
Mrs. Kelley C. Groseclose, 1550 Old Coach Rd., Newark, Del. 19711 
Mrs. Willaim J. Jackson, 2581 Main St., Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648 
Longwood Gardens, Kennet Square, Pa. 19348 
Mrs. Albert Ludecke, 1926 Westover Rd., Morrisville, Pa. 19067 
Mrs. John Madsen, Crabapple Lane, Plainfield, N.J. 07060 
Mrs. H.C. Minton, Jr., P.O. Box 6123, Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648 
Dorothy Penksa, P.O. Box 113, Morganville, N.J. 07751 
Mrs. Walter L. Priest, Rte. 3, Box 297, 468 White Horse Pike, Egg 
Harbor, N.J. 08215 

Mrs. Robet H. Reynolds, Rte. 8, Box 148, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325 
Mrs. Robert C. Royce, 74 Garner Lane, Bay Shore, N.Y. 11706 
Gary L. Stickler, RD 5, Box 151-F, Shavertown, Pa. 18708 
Mrs, James L. Van Alen, Rte. 343, Millbrook, N.Y. 12545 
Mrs. Betty W. Williams, 211 S. Oiler Ave., Waynesboro, Pa. 17268 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION 
Mrs. Drury H. Blair, 812 Clovercrest Dr., Alexandria, Va. 22314 
Mrs. Fred L. Bower, 503 Fairview Ave. SW, Blacksburg, Va. 24060 
Dennis D. Farney, 222 S. Alfred St., Alexandria, Va. 22314 
Mrs. Ernest G. Garrett, Jr., 536 Cedarbrooke Lane, Richmond, Va. 

23229 
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Mrs. Harris J. George, 614 W. Timonium Rd., Timonium, Md. 21093 
Mrs. Frank Green, 165 S. Court St., Luray, Va. 22835 
Granville L. Hall, Box 594, Gloucester, Va. 23061 
Ms. Maida L. Ham, 79 Pine Hill Estates, Kenova, W.Va. 25530 
Mrs. Russel A. Innis, 102 Nottingham Rd., Richmond, Va. 23221 
Mrs. J.G. Jowaisas, P.O. Box 726, White Stone, Va. 22578 
Mrs. Paul Kabler, 631 Magnolia Rd., NE, Roanoke, Va. 24019 
Mrs. Lloyd Lohmeyer, P.O. Box 227, Crisfield, Md. 21817 
Harry G. McCrone, 207 Owensville Rd., West River, Md. 20881 
Ms. Nancy P. Moore, 216 Longwood Rd., Baltimore, Md. 21210 
Mrs. Coleman Musgrove, P.O. Box 156, Bedford, Va. 24523 
Adm. & Mrs. Ben B. Pickett, Box 859, Gloucester, Va. 23061 
Fred G. Pollard, 4711 Pocahontas Ave. Richmond, Va. 23226 
Mrs. Beatrice Poole, 901 Johnson Rd., Lynchburg, Va. 24504 
Richmond Horticultural Assoc., c/o Mrs. L.F. Belter, Rt. 2, Box 217 A, 
Mechanicsville, Va. 23111 

Mrs. Sandra Solomon, 105 Country Club Rd., Newport News, Va. 23606 
Mrs. Scott M. Spence, 327 N. Henry St., Williamsburg, Va. 23185 
Mrs. Frank S. Walker, Jr., Rosni, Orange, Va. 22960 

SOUTHEASTERN REGION 

Mrs. Pauline C. Butler, Rte. 5, Box 181, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514 
Georgia Daffodil Society, Inc., c/o B.L. Kennedy, 3453 Roxboro Rd., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30326 

Dr. Fred B, Lopp, 5003 Carlson Dairy Rd., Greensboro, N.C. 27410 
Mrs. Tom L. Roland, 2771 Anscot Ct., Snellville, Ga. 30278 
Mrs. R.L. Thompson, 218 France Ave., No. Charleston, S.C. 29406 

MIDWEST REGION 

Dennis B. Allison, 66 Winona Blvd., Chillicothe, Ohio 45601 
Mrs. Richard Cole Anthony, 1299 Carron Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43220 
Mrs. Robert H. Brunner, 610 College Lane, Indianapolis, Ind. 46240 
Margaret Chamblin, 220 Webster, Plymouth, Ind. 46563 
Mrs. Seymour W. Dunham, 86 North West St., Bellbrook, Ohio 45305 
Mrs. Robert Dunlap, 4275 Willow Hills Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 45243 
Mrs. William Earls, Delaware Ridge Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 45226 
Lawrence D. Englerth, 2461 22nd St., Rte. 2, Hopkins, Mich. 49328 
Mrs. Lloyd Gooding, Rt. 4, Alexandria, Ind. 46001 
Hugh H. Hoffman, 9015 Spooky Ridge Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio, 45242 
Isaac R. Hunter, Rte. 3, Box 33, Glenwood Rd., Dowagiac, Mich, 49047 
Mrs. Claude E. Hursong, 4304 Schulet Dr., Cincinnati, Ohio 45205 
Mrs. Chris Kimick, RR 4, Scottsburg, Ind. 47170 
Fredelle S. Kirk, 8682 Appleblossom Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 45244 
Mrs. Bernard W. Mansfield, 269 Bonham Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 45215 
Mrs. Phillip J. McLaughlin, 7660 Rolling Oak Dr., Centerville, Ohio 
45459 

Dean L. McCIanahan, 573 East 600 North, Valparaiso, Ind. 46383 
Mrs. S.C. Snyderman, 12728 U.S. 24 West, Fort Wayne, Ind. 46804 
Mrs. Dora Strohecker, 5910 Hughes Rd., Galena, Ohio 43021 
Mrs. Bruce Turner, 37140 Beech Hills Dr., Willoughby Hills, Ohio 44904 
Mrs. Russell Tye, 491 Breezy Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 45244 
Howard J. Ward, 97 West Pacemont Rd., Columbus, Ohio 43202 
Mrs. Ronald H. Wilke, 7091 Stine Rd., Fairborn, Ohio 45324 
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SOUTHERN REGION 

Oliver L.F. Billingslea, 2037 Edinburgh Ct., Montgomery, Ala. 36116 
Mrs. Anna Mae Carter, 3224 Brownlow Rd., Kingsport, Tenn. 37660 
Mrs. Harry N. Clover, 105 Exmoor Dr., Frankfort, Ky. 40601 
Mrs. John DeWald, 2258 Massey Rd., Memphis, Tenn. 38138 
Mrs. L.M. Hatcher, 317 Woodland St., Hartselle, Ala. 35640 
R.Horton Frank III, Apt. 9 Park West, 3414 Murphy Rd., Nashville, 
Tenn. 37203 

Carolyn P. Hutchinson, 15 Lurline Dr., Covington, La. 70433 
Mrs. D.O. Wright, 2749 Millbrook Rd., Birmingham, Ala. 35243 

CENTRAL REGION 

Mrs. Vernon E. Carlsen, 811 Sunset Dr., Lawrence, Kan. 66044 
Daffodil Society of Minnesota, c/o M.L. Heger, 3675 Arboretum Dr., 
Chaska, Minn. 55318 

Miss Wilma Helwig, 510 South Egbert St., Monona, Iowa 52159 
Miss Renee Alice Jochens, RR 1, Box 5-A, Hoskins, Neb. 68740 
Mrs. Barbara A. Lauderdale, 2518 Somerset Dr., Prairie Village, Kan. 
66206 

Mrs. Ruth Robertson, P.Q. Box 185, Mellette, S. Dak. 57461 

SOUTHWEST REGION 

Mrs. David Adcock, 1905 St. Alban, Austin, Tex. 78745 
Mrs. Steven Brown, 8715 Vinewood, Dallas, Tex. 75228 
Richard C. Butler, 36 River Ridge, Little Rock, Ark. 72207 
Mrs. R. Guy Carter, 4926 DeLoache, Dallas, Tex. 75220 
Mrs. Ben P. Denman. 7173 Kendallwood Dr., Dallas, Tex. 75240 
Mrs. W.B. deYampert, P.O. Box 216, Wilmont, Ark. 71676 
Kridler Nursery, Rte. 3, Box 244, Mt. Pleasant, Tex. 75455 
Joseph J. Moreno, 1620 S. Avenue F., Portales, N. Mex. 88130 
Douglas Smith, 726 Lefors St., Pampa, Tex. 79065 
Mrs. Kenneth Spatz, 1711 College Ave. Conway, Ark. 72032 
Mrs. Eldon C. Wade, Box 397, Star City, Ark. 71667 

PACIFIC REGION 

Alvina W. Adams, 316 S. Diamond, Centralia, Wash. 98531 
Lori L. Brandt, 7845 W. Manchester Ave., *3, Playa del Rey, Calif. 
90291 

Mrs. Frank Brunner, 578 Everglade Lane, Livermore, Calif. 94550 
Mrs. Josephine W. Cowell, 1106 Cragmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 94708 
Ben R. Hager, 309 Best Road South, Stockton, Calif. 95205 
Mrs. Mason Ham, 1703 Ebers St., San Diego, Calif. 92107 
Mrs. Agnes Hartfield, 15125 S.E. El Rancho St., Milwaukie, Ore. 97222 
Richard J. Hudak, 644 Martin Way, Claremont, Calif. 91711 
Mrs. Dorothy E. Hooper, 809 El Vecino, Modesto, Calif. 95350 
Amos Kulp, RR 2, La Junta, Col. 81050 

Mrs. Wanda Lahmann, 1437 82nd Ave, SE, Salem, Ore. 97301 
Kathy Leonards, Rt, 1, Box 161, Ferndale, Calif. 95536 
Mrs, Richard Lynch, 130 Washington Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 94306 
Mr. & Mrs. Michael Mazer, 225 S. Westgate, Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 
Theda E. McConnell, 38185 Courtney Cr. Dr., Brownsville, Ore. 97327 
Northern California Daffodil Society, Mrs. James G. Craig, 3470 San 
Juan Dr., Reno, Nev. 89509 
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Ida D. Odegard, 89518 Fir Butte Rd., Eugene, Ore. 97402 
Thelma Remly, 3256 S.E. Stephens, Portland, Ore. 97214 
Mrs. N. Stewart Rogers, 6775 W. Mercer Way, Mercer Island, Wash. 
98040 

OVERSEAS 

Samuel Bankhead, 31 Camphill Park, Ballymena, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland 

R.L. Brook, 68 Blacker Lane, Crigglestone, Wakefield, West Yorkshire, 
England 

Clarke Campbell, Drunshanley, Omagh, Co, Tyrone, Northern Ireland 
Ted Carson, P.O. Box 378, Streetsville, Ontario, Canada L5M 2B9 
Field Crops Branch, c/o J. Goldfarb, Kibutz Kisufim, D.N. Hanegev, 
Israel, 85140 

Max Hamilton, P.O. Box 22, Utiku, New Zealand 
Arika Horinaka, 17 Kitamomodani, Minami-Ku, Osaka, Japan 
Jackson’s Daffodils, P.O. Box 77, Geeveston, Tasmania, 7116 Australia 
W.F. Maddams, 26 Glenfield Rd., Banstead, Surrey, SM7 2DG, England 
Jim Martin, 76 Timor St., Warrnambool, Victoria 3280, Australia 
Sandy McCabe, 25 Gortmore Gardens, Omagh, Co. Tyrone, Northern 
Ireland 

Mitsuyoshi Morikawa, P.O. Box 22 Koga*City, Ibaraki-Prefecture 306, 
Japan 

Palmengarten, c/o Bruno Muller, Siesmayerstr. 61, D-6000 Frankfurt a. 
M. 1, Germany 

Dr. Ernst Muller, Rittergut Reitliehausen, D-3418 Uslar 1, 

West Germany 

Hachiro Negishi, Kido 526, Tatebayashi 374, Japan 
M. Onoe, The Suval Co. Ltd, P.O. Box 6, Hiraoka, Htgashiosaka, 579, 
Japan 

Miss Aina Sepp, 18 Elmsdale Rd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4J 3M4 
William J. Toal, 16 Beechlawn Park, Dunmurry, Belfast BT 17 9NR, 
Northern Ireland 

Yasushi Uesumi, Nara Agricultural Exper. Station, 90 Shijo, Kashihara, 
Nara-Pref., Japan, 634 

Tsuyoshi Yamamoto, 939 Sanbu, Koryo-Maehi, Shimane-ken, 699-08, 
Japan 


JUDGES 


AJ — Accredited Judge SJ — Student Judge 

A JR — Accredited Judge (Retired) 

ALABAMA — Southern 

AJ Mrs. L. H. Houston, 309 South Milner Street, Hartselle 35640 
AJ Mrs. Willard W. Irwin, Box 717, Moulton 35650 
AJ Mrs. Richard C. Stuntz, 53 Cherokee Shores, Northport 35476 
AJ Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, 2907 Southwood Road, Birmingham 
35223 
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ARKANSAS — Southwest 

AJR Carl R. Amason, P.O. Box 164, Calion 71724 
AJ Mrs. Volta Anders, Sr., 1628 Maul Road, N.W., Camden 71701 
AJ Mrs. O.L. Atkinson, Rte. 5, Box 113, Hot Springs 71901 
AJ Mrs. Bert W. Boozman, 906 North 15th Street, Fort Smith 72901 
AJ Mrs. Jesse Cox, 228 Daffodil Lane, Hot Springs 71901 
AJ Mrs. W. H. Crafton, 618 Oliver Street, Conway 72032 
AJ Mrs. J. C. Dawson, 367 Donaghey Avenue, Conway 72032 
AJ Mrs. Charles Dillard, 204 W. Walnut St., Gurdon 71743 
AJ Mrs. Fred Wm. Harris, 1601 No. Bryant St., Apt. 51, Little Rock 
72207 

AJ Mrs. D.O. Harton, Jr., 607 Davis St., Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. Ralph B. Henry, 616 S. College St., Siloam Springs 72761 

AJ Mrs. Kenneth C. Ketcheside, 2025 Prince St., Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. Doyle Milner, 533 California Ave., Camden 71701 

SJ Mrs. Wm. Tucker Oliver, Proctor 72376 

AJ Mrs. Bert C. Pouncey, Jr., Hughes 72348 

AJ Mrs. Virginia Robins, 1820 College, Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. Robert Sanford, Winchester 71677 

CALIFORNIA - Pacific 

SJ Joseph A. Allison, Rte. 1, Box 612, Fortuna 95540 

AJ Mrs. Kenneth B, Anderson, 4810 Palm Dr., LaCanada 91011 

AJ Stan Baird, P.O. Box 516, Blue Lake 95525 

AJ C.K. Dorwin, 1124 Dulzura St., Santa Barbara 93108 

SJ S.P. DuBose, 309 Best Road South, Stockton 95206 

AJ Miss Helen A. Grier, 4671 Palm Ave., Yorba Linda 92686 

SJ William M. Hesse 

SJ Mrs. William M. Hesse, 1400 West Wilshire Ave., Fullerton 92633 
SJ Ms. Marilynn Johnson Howe, 339 28th Ave., Venice 90291 
AJ Robert E. Jerrell, 162 Crest View Dr., Orinda 94563 
SJ Mrs. Christine Kemp, P.O. Box 212, Fortuna 95540 
SJ Mrs. George N. King, P.O. Box 7, Ferndale 95536 
SJ Dr. Harold Koopowitz, University of California, Irvine 92644 
SJ Mrs. Kathy Leonardi, Waddington Road, Ferndale 95536 
SJ Mrs. John Marx, 1216 La Jolla Rancho Rd., La Jolla 92037 
SJ Jay John Pengra, 954 St. Katherine Dr., Flintridge 91103 
SJ Mrs. Ellen Rennick, 1809 Fletcher Ave., South Pasadena 91030 
AJ Mrs. Robert C. Robinson, 245 Alicia Way, Los Altos 94022 
AJ William H. Roese 

AJ Mrs. Wm. H. Roese, 903 Amberley Place, Santa Maria 93454 
AJ Jack S. Romine, 2065 Walnut Blvd., Walnut Creek 94596 
AJ Mrs. Gilbert W. Rowe, 1858 E. Calaveras St., Altadena 91001 
AJ Gerard H. Wayne, 9509 Gloaming Drive, Beverly Hills 90210 
AJ Mrs. James R. Wilson, Jr., 571 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley 94708 

CONNECTICUT - New England 

AJ Charles H. Anthony 

AJ Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, 27 Gale Road, Bloomfield 06002 
AJ Mrs. Mary Helen Armstrong, 8 Grahampton Lane, Greenwich 
06830 

SJ Mrs. Edwin D. Bartlett, 337 Saw Mill Hill Road, Guilford 06437 
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SJ Mrs, William Cameron, 8 Park Ave., Greenwich 06830 
SJ Mrs, Lewis A. Clarke, Pinecroft Rd,, Greenwich 06830 
SJ Mrs. Edmond T. Drewsen, Jr., Pecksland Rd., Greenwich 06830 
AJ Mrs. Sidney S. Ellis, 99 Parkwood Rd., Fairfield 06430 
AJ Mrs. Helen F. Farley, Mead Point, Greenwich 06830 
SJ Mrs. Bruce Harvey, 478 North St., Greenwich 06830 
AJ Ms. Helen S. Kaman, 38 Carriage Drive, Simsbury 06070 
SJ Mrs. Charles L. Lea, Jr., 77 Park Ave., Greenwich 06830 
SJ Michael A. Magut, 8 Bunker Hill Drive, Trumbull 06611 
SJ Mrs. George S. Mott III, 56 Clapboard Ridge Rd., Greenwich 06830 
AJ Mrs. Hugh B. Ogburn, 10 Pin Oak Lane, Cos Cob 06807 
SJ Mrs. Clark T. Randt, 59 Husted Lane, Greenwich 06830 
AJ Mrs. James W. Riley, Jr., 8 Jofran Lane, Greenwich 06830 
AJ Mrs. William R. Taylor, Joshuatown Road, Old Lyme 06371 
AJR Mrs. Richard G. Willard, 199 Griswold Rd., Wethersfield 06109 

DELAWARE - Northeast 

AJ Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, 7 Perth Drive, Wilmington 19803 
AJ Mrs. Edward S. Bloom, 200 Pierce Road, Wilmington 19803 
AJ Mrs. Leroy A. Collins, 1100 Middleford Road, Seaford 19973 
AJ Mrs. Robert F. Hibner, 1509 Wooddale Rd., Wilmington 19809 
AJ Mrs. Johannes R. Krahmer, 2201 Kentmere Pkwy., Wilmington 
19806 

AJ Mrs. S.J. Krygier, P.O. Box 155, Montchanin 19710 
AJ Mrs. Henry N. Marsh, 50 Ramsey Rd., Wilmington 19803 
AJ Mrs. Duane W. Myers, 2707 Bodine Dr., Wilmington 19810 
AJ Mrs. Alexander Ulin, Darley Road, Box 216, Claymont 19703 
AJ Mrs. R.H. Weeks, 2306 Jamaica Drive, Wilmington 19810 
AJ Mrs. Jonathan W. Williams, 3102 Society Drive, Claymont 19703 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA - Middle Atlantic 

AJ Mrs. Elisha Hanson, 1513 33rd Street, N.W., Washington 20007 
AJ Miss Anne C. Sangree, 3210 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Apt. 805, 
Washington 20016 

AJ Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr,, 5031 Reno Rd., N.W., Washington 
20008 

FLORIDA — Southeast 

AJ Mrs. Daniel F. Connell, 726 S.W. Kings Bay Drive, Crystal River 
32629 

AJ Willis H. Wheeler, 2902 N.W. 13th Court, Gainesville 32605 
GEORGIA — Southeast 

AJ Mrs. Maurice C. Abercrombie, Rte. 1, Box 331, Palmetto 30268 
SJ Mrs. Fleming H. Boyd, 2640 Varner Drive, N.E., Atlanta 30345 
SJ Mrs. Philip E. Campbell, Rte. 2, Fayetteville 30214 
SJ David Ellsworth Cook, 3288 Embry Hills Drive, Chamblee 30341 
AJR Mrs. Kenneth Dunwody, 4727 Rivoli Drive, Macon 31204 
SJ Mrs. John S. Gaines, P.O. Box 883, Rome 30161 
SJ Mrs. Robert E. Gibson, 350 Rutherford St., Athens 30606 
AJ Mrs. J. Edwin Gunby, Rte. 1, Sharpsburg 30277 
SJ Mrs. Roland L. Hatcher, 2645 Flat Shoals Rd., College Park 30349 
AJ Mrs. William Schley Howard, 904 S. Hairston Rd., Stone Mountain 
30083 
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AJ B.L. Kennedy, 3453 Roxboro Road, N.E., Atlanta 30326 
AJ Mrs. RexKinchen, Rte. 4, Box 199, Hazlehurst 31539 
SJ Mrs. Cecil McGahee, 1882 Cummings Drive, S.W., Atlanta 30311 
SJ Mrs. Robert J. Mrak, 1938 Fabersham Drive, Snellville 30278 
SJ Mrs. GuyH. Northcutt, Jr., 505 Wood Valley Drive, S.W., Marietta 
30064 

AJ Mrs. E. Fay Pearce, 339 Beverly Road, N.E., Atlanta 30309 
AJ Mrs. James Peterson, P.O. Box 68, Ailey 30410 
AJ Mrs. Jim Peterson, 425 Main St., Soperton 30457 
AJ Mrs. John Calhoun Peterson, P.O, Box 86, Ailey 30410 
AJ Mrs. W.H. Ragsdale, 5356 Wynterhall Drive, Dunwoody 30338 
SJ Mrs. Stanley M. Robertson, 130 St. James Drive, Athens 30601 
AJ Mrs. Jack Sandler, 984 Foxcroft Road, N.W., Atlanta 30327 
SJ Mrs. John K. Seidel, 2801 The Fountainebleau, S.W., Atlanta 
30331 

AJ Mrs. W.S. Simms, 3356 Cochise Drive, N.W., Atlanta 30339 
SJ Mrs. J.W. Swafford, 605 Garden Walk Drive, Stone Mountain 
30083 

AJ Miller Thompson, P.O. Box 27, Hwy. 23, Jenkinsburg 30234 
AJ Mrs. T.E. Tolleson, 4525 Club Drive, N.E., Atlanta 30319 
SJ Mrs. H.P. Williamson, 950 Carter Drive, N.E., Atlanta 30319 
SJ V. Jack Yarbrough, 3700Thaxton Road, S.W., Atlanta 30331 

ILLINOIS - Central 

AJ Mrs. Clyde Cox, 2330 Illinois Ave., Eldorado 62930 
AJ Hubert A. Fischer, 16 West 331 -63rd Street, Hinsdale 60521 
AJ Mrs. L.F. Murphy, Rte. 5, Salem Road, Mt. Vernon 62864 
AJ Mrs. Louis A. Mylius, 15 N. Highland Place, Mt. Vernon 62864 

INDIANA — Midwest 

AJ Mrs. LawrenceC. Boots, Darlington 47940 
SJ Mrs. Robert Brunner, 610 College Lane, Indianapolis 46240 
AJ Mrs. Phil Dickens, 2016 Marilyn Drive, Bloomington 47401 
AJ Mrs. Leon Killigrew, 415 S. Wabash St., Hobart 46342 
AJ Mrs. Ervin C. Kleiderer, 5105 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis 46208 
SJ Mrs. Charles De La, 7530 E. 50th St., Indianapolis 46226 
AJ Mrs. Goethe Link, P.O. Box 84, Brooklyn 46111 
AJ Mrs. Robert F. Mannfeld, 842 Park Central Drive S., Indianapolis 
46260 

SJ Mrs. Atwood S. Moore, 5233 Brendonridge Rd., Indianapolis 46226 
AJ Mrs. Henry C. Prange, 5721 Haverford Ave., Indianapolis 46220 
AJ Mrs. Ray Thorn, 630 Carlyle Place, Indianapolis 46201 
AJ Mrs. Verne M. Trueblood, Rte. 3, Box 187-A, Scottsburg 47170 
SJ Mrs. Walter G. Vonnegut, 8141 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis 46260 
AJ Miss Virginia Wolff, 342 W. Owen Street, Scottsburg 47170 

KENTUCKY - Southern 

AJ Miss Elizabeth Ann Bicknell, 1043 E, Cooper Dr., Lexington 40502 
AJ Mrs. John F. Casner, 418 N. Scott St., Madisonville 42431 
SJ Mrs. Ralph T. Connor, Rte. 1, Finchville 40022 
SJ Mrs. Homer L. Covert, 707 Braeview Rd., Louisville 40206 
SJ Mrs. Annabel Fisher, 525 W. Whitney Ave., Louisville 40215 
AJR Mrs. E. J. Glick, Rte. 1, Box 143, Paris 40361 
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AJ Mrs. Ray C. Hopper, 245 Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington 40502 
A JR Mrs. H.H. Hornsby, 1253 Colonial Drive, Lexington 40504 
AJ Mrs. Norvell H. Moore, 416 E. Broadway, Madisonville 42431 
A JR Mrs. John S. O’Connor, 1034 Nutwood Ave., Bowling Green 42101 
AJ Mrs. Harris W. Rankin, P.O. Box 1214, Paducah 42001 
AJ Mrs. L.R. Robinson, 1903 Creason Drive, Bowling Green 42101 
AJ Mrs. Raymond L. Roof, 2015 Lone Oak Rd., Pudacah 42001 
SJ Mrs. Richard Roof, 240 Cardinal Lane, Paducah 42001 
AJ Mrs. Clyde Ruby, P.O. Box 656, Madisonville 42431 
AJ Mrs. Ben Allen Thomas, Rte. 1, Box 81, Shelbyville 40065 
AJ Mrs. O.W. Thompson, 1767 Nashville Rd., Bowling Green 42101 
AJ Mrs. Herman Whitaker, Rte. 7, Box 281, Shelbyville 40065 
AJ Mrs. Luther M. Wilson, 2151 Nashville Rd., Bowling Green 42101 
AJ Mrs. Charles Zaring, Rte. 2, Shelbyville 40065 

MARYLAND - Middle Atlantic 

SJ Mrs. William E. Barr, Valley Rd., Stevenson 21153 
AJ Mrs. David S. Boyd, 617 Sussex Rd., Towson 21204 
AJ Mrs. John Bozievich, 6810 Hillmead Rd., Bethesda 20034 
AJ Mrs. Elliott T. Cato, 512 Tony Tank Lane, Salisbury 21801 
AJ Mrs. Quentin Erlandson, 9 Burnbrae Rd., Baltimore 21204 
AJ Mrs. Alfred T. Gundry, Jr., 2 South Wickham Rd., Baltimore 
21229 

AJ Mrs. W. James Howard, Chattolanee Hill, Owings Mills 21117 
AJ Mrs. LeRoy F. Meyer, 7416 Livingston Rd., Oxon Hill 20021 
AJ Mrs. J. Raymond Moore, Jr,, Applewood Lane, Baltimore 21212 
SJ Mrs. Joseph H. Purdy, 8233 McDonogh Rd., Pikesville 21208 
AJ Mrs. John W. Sands, P.O. Box 266-A, Randallstown 21133 
AJ Miss Martha A. Simpkins, Rte. 1, Box 312, Princess Anne 21853 
AJ Mrs. Thomas Wilson Smith, 1800 Greenspring Valley Rd., 
Stevenson 21153 

AJ Mrs. Frederick J. Viele, 237 Cooley Mill Rd., Havre de Grace 21078 
AJ Mrs. Leo Volimer, 6405 Murray Hill Rd., Baltimore 21212 
AJ Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, P.O. Box 97, Princess Anne 21853 

MASSACHUSETTS - New England 

SJ Mr. & Mrs. George H. Bragdon, 175 Lowell St., Andover 01810 
AJ Mrs. E.A. Conrad, 454 Hale Street, Prides Crossing 01965 
AJ Mrs. C. Campbell Patterson, 46 Fairgreen Place, Chestnut Hill 
02167 

MINNESOTA — Central 

AJ Dr. Freeman A, Weiss, Rte. 3, Annandale 55302 

MISSISSIPPI - Southern 

AJ Mrs. Leslie E. Anderson, Rte. 3, 2302 Byhalia Rd., Hernando 38632 

AJ Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Rte. 3, 2668 Byhalia Rd. , Hernando 38632 

AJ Mrs. Betty Barnes, 518 State Street, Natchez 39120 

AJ Mrs. Edward Entrikin, 3065 Holly Springs Road, Hernando 38632 

AJ Mrs. C.E. Flint, Jr., 202 West Street Batesville 38606 

AJ Mrs. Morris Lee Scott, Rte. 5, Box 78, Hernando 38632 

SJ Mrs. Ozell D. Scott, 3476 Johnston Rd,, Hernando 38632 
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MISSOURI - Central 

AJ Mrs. Grover F. Roennfeldt, 1120 Craig Road, Creve Coear 63141 

NEW HAMPSHIRE - New England 

AJ Mrs. Adolf Hufschmid, Canney Hill Road, Gilmanton Iron Works 
03837 

NEW JERSEY - Northeast 

AJ Mrs. John B. Capen, Rte. 3, Box 215, Boonton 07005 
SJ Mrs. Walter J. Clough, 16 Ridge Road, Rumson 07760 
SJ Mrs. R. Kenneth Fairman, 88 North St an worth Dr., Princeton 
08540 

AJ Mrs. Daniel J. McNamara, 68 Brooktree Rd., Hightstown 08520 
SJ Mrs. Bassett S. Winmill, Navesink River Rd., Locust 07760 

NEW YORK - Northeast 

AJ Mrs. Stanley A. Carrington, 289 Maple Street, lslip 11751 
AJ Jan deGraaff, 14 Sutton Place South, New York 10022 

NEW YORK (Westchester County) — New England 

AJ Mrs. RichmondS. Barton, 616 Walton Ave., Mamaroneck 10543 
AJ Paul F. Frese, 23 Hubbard Drive, White Plains 10605 
AJ Mrs. Robert N. Graham, 75 Carleon Ave., Larchmont 10538 
AJ Mrs. Lester M. Ugenfritz, 1011 Greacen Point Rd,, Mamaroneck 
10543 

AJ Mrs. Arthur Michaels, Manursing Island, Rye 10580 
AJ Mrs. George H. Steacy, P.O. Box 765, Mahopac 10541 
SJ Mrs. Joseph F. Volz, P.O. Box 83, Mahopac 10541 

NORTH CAROLINA - Southeast 

AJ Mrs. Herman P. Madsen, Rte. 1, Box 53, Black Mountain 28711 
AJ William O. Ticknor 

AJ Mrs. William O. Ticknor, Rte. 1, Box 93-A, Tyner 27980 
AJ Mrs. W.L. Wiley, 412 Cameron Ave., Chapel Hill 27514 

OHIO — Midwest 

AJ Dr. R.C. Allen, 1106 Larchwood Road, Mansfield 44907 
AJ Mrs. J.E. Anewalt, 509 Judith Drive, Kettering 45429 
AJ Mrs. William C. Baird, 1874 Collingswood Rd., Columbus 43221 
AJ Mrs. Jack Blome, 3112 Big Hill Road, Dayton 45419 
AJR Mrs. Reginald Blue, 83 East 4th Street, Chillicothe 45601 
SJ Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shady Hill Drive, Columbus 43221 
AJ Mrs. John M. Butler, 7820 Normandy Lane, Dayton 45459 
SJ Mrs. W.A. Craig, 7133 Shiloh Road, Rte. 1, Goshen 45122 
SJ Mrs. Thomas M. Dunn, 3672 Mandalay Drive, Dayton 45416 
SJ Miss Lura Emig, 1878 Demorest Road, Columbus 43228 
S J Mrs. David Gill, 4381 Lyon Drive, Columbus 43220 
AJ Mrs. Alfred E. Hanenkrat, 266 Floyd Avenue, Dayton 45415 
SJ Handy D. Hatfield, 22799 Ringgold-Southern Rd., Stoutsville 43154 
AJ Mrs. Henry W. Hobson, Jr., 8650 Hopewell Road, Cincinnati 45242 
AJ Mrs. Tyyni N. Hummel, P.O. Box 471, West Unity 43570 
AJ Mrs. Stuart H. Jacobs, 357 CarewTower, Cincinnati 45202 
AJ Mrs. Howard Junk, Rte 6, Box 74, Washington C.H. 43160 
AJ Mrs. Wells Knierim 

AJ Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence Road, Cleveland 44124 
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AJ Mrs. James Liggett, 4126 Winfield Road, Columbus 43220 
AJ Mrs. Neil Macneale, 524 Abilene Trail, Cincinnati 45215 
SJ Mrs. Philip McLaughlin, 7660 Oak Drive, Centerville 45459 
SJ Mrs. William J. Miller, 1377 La Rochelle Drive, Columbus 43221 
SJ Mrs. W. J. Newill, 10245 Virginia Lee Drive, Dayton 45459 
AJ Mrs. William M. Pardue, 2591 Henthorne Road, Columbus 43221 
SJ Harry Raibourne 

SJ Mrs. Harry Raibourne, 1151 Nordyke Road, Cincinnati 45230 
AJ Mrs. C.W. Schmalstig, 3275 Southdale Drive, Dayton 45409 
AJ Mrs. Fred R. Schuster, 4315 Strobridge Road, Vandalia 45377 
SJ Mrs. Robert N. Sulgrove II, 5512 Woodbridge Lane, Dayton 45429 
SJ Mrs. Emerson D. Warner, 106 Bechwood Drive, Brookville45309 
AJ Mrs. Harry Wilkie, P.O. Box 222, Bellbrook 45305 

OKLAHOMA — Southwest 

AJ Mrs. L.A. Clayton, Rte. 2, Box 208, Pryor 74361 
AJ Mrs. S.F. Ditmars, P.O. Box 1015, Muskogee 74401 
SJ Mrs. H.R. Hensel, 1312 McKinley, Norman 73069 
AJ Miss Eleanor Hill, 1577 East 22nd Street, Tulsa 74114 
AJ Mrs. S.H. Keaton, 2427 Elgin Ave., Muskogee 74401 
SJ Mrs. J.B. McConnell, P.O. Box 7215, Tulsa 74105 
SJ Mrs. Crystal R. Meyer, 3005 Columbus, Muskogee 74401 
SJ Mrs. Larry F. Rooney, 7 Spring Creek Road, Muskogee 74401 
AJ Mrs. Ted Schwachhofer, 2100 Haskell Blvd. Muskogee 74401 

OREGON — Pacific 

AJ Mrs. Carl Engdahl, P.O. Box 758, Pendleton 97801 
AJ Mrs. ErnestS. Kirby, Rte. 1, Box 435, Corbett 97019 
AJ Grant E. Mitsch, P.O. Box 960, Canby 97013 

PENNSYLVANIA - Northeast 

AJ Mrs. Webster Barnes, Kendal at Longwood, Box 79, Kennett Square 
19348 

AJ Mrs. William L. Batchelor, Rte. 1, Reynard Run, Downingtown 
19335 

SJ Mrs. Charles A. Bender, 1120 Lincoln Way East, Chambersburg 
17201 

AJ Dr. William A. Bender, 778 Lincoln Way East, Chambersburg 
17201 

SJ Mrs. Robert B. Clothier, 218 Ridgewood Road, Media 19063 
SJ R.T. Ezell, 1341 Lincoln Way East, Chambersburg 17201 
SJ Mrs. Robert G. Greenawalt, 1051 Lincoln Way West, Chambersburg 
17201 

AJ Mrs. Charles A. Gruber, 124 Lincoln Terrace, Norristown 19401 
AJ Mrs. Francis L. Harrigan, 441 Maplewood Road, Springfield 19064 
AJ Mrs. Owen W. Hartman, 105 Farmington Road, Chambersburg 
17201 

AJ Mrs. Robert H. Hilderbrand, P.O. Box 166, Fairview Village 19409 
SJ Mrs. Huntington Jackson, 220 N. Garfield St., Kennett Square 
19348 

AJ Mrs. Helen H. LeBlond, 2740 Lundy Lane, Huntingdon Valley 19006 
AJ W.R. Mackinney 

AJ Mrs. W.R. Mackinney, 535 Woodland Drive, West Chester 19380 
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AJ Mrs. H. Rowland Timms, P.O. Box 183, Wallingford 19086 
AJ Mrs. Joseph B. Townsend, Jr., Baltimore Pike, Wawa 19063 
AJ Mrs. James J. Tracey, 103 Haws Avenue, Norristown. 19401 
AJ Mrs. Wm. L. Wiley, Fairville Road, Chadds Ford 19317 
AJ Mrs. Zachary T. Wobensmith, Jamison 18929 

SOUTH CAROLINA - Southeast 

SJ Curren R. Craft, 704 “K” Avenue, Cayce 29033 
SJ Otis H. Etheredge, 600 Penn Creek Road, Saluda 29138 
AJR Miss Elizabeth Johnson, Anne’s Convalescent Home, Rock Hill 
29730 

AJ Mrs. George W. Plyler, 610 West Barr St., Lancaster 29720 
AJ Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, P.O. Box 123, Taylors29687 

TENNESSEE — Southern 

S J Mrs. Edwin J. Allan, Rte 4, Box 326, Kingston 37763 
AJ Mrs. Fred A. Allen, 899 Van Leer Drive, Nashville 37220 
AJ Mrs. John M. Bates, Rte. 6, Pinewood Road, Franklin 37064 
AJ Mrs. Fred L. Bradley, 3742 Guernsey Ave., Memphis 38122 
SJ Samuel Y. Caldwell, Rte. 4, Holt Road, Nashville 37211 
AJ Mrs. Robert B. Cartwright, 1216 Goodloe Drive, Nashville 37215 
AJ Mrs. Swain E. Clark, 630 W. Clover Drive, Memphis 38117 
AJ Mrs. Charles K. Cosner, 217 Olive Branch Road, Nashville 37205 
AJ Mrs. Charles A. Crump, 455 Leonora Drive, Memphis 38117 
SJ Richard H. Frank, Jr. 

AJ Mrs. Richard H. Frank, Jr. Hill Road, Brentwood 37027 
AJ Mrs. Harry R. Griffith, 4413 Lealand Lane, Nashville 37204 
AJ Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Rte. 3,1206 Natchez Trace Rd., Franklin 
37064 

AJ Mrs. Ernest K. Hardison, Jr., 1950Chickering Road, Nashville 
37215 

AJ Mrs. Richard D. Harwood, 4034 Grandview Ave., Memphis 38111 
AJ Mrs, Phil Lee, 6415 Bresslyn Road, Nashville 37205 
AJ Mrs. Glenn L. Millar, Jr., 2126 Pete Mitchell Rd., Germantown 
38038 

SJ Mrs. Henry N. Moore, 110-C Tinker Hill Road, Jackson 38301 
AJ Mrs, John H. Payne, 1008 Brownlee Road, Memphis 38116 
SJ Mrs.George G. Smith, Rte 7, Cainesville Road, Lebanon 37087 
SJ Mrs. Carl W. Smithson, Rte. 1, Murfreesboro Road, Franklin 37064 
SJ Dr. Theodore E. Snazelle, 540Tobylynn Dr., Nashville 37211 
AJ Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Rte. 2, Lebanon 37087 
AJ Mrs. Roy B. Stewart, 1020 Battlefield Drive, Nashville 37204 
AJ Mrs. Joe H. Talbot III, 6117 Bresslyn Road, Nashville 37205 
SJ Mrs. James O. Tankersley, Bells 38006 
AJ Mrs. Wm. V. Winton, 4930 Roane Road, Memphis 38117 

TEXAS — Southwest 

AJ Mrs. Vernon E. Autry, 6113 “D” Averill Way, Dallas 75225 

AJ Mrs. C.R. Bivin, Rte. 1, Box 218, Overton 75684 

AJ Mrs. W. D. Bozek, Rte. 3, Ennis 75119 

SJ Mrs. Steven Brown, 8715 Vinewood, Dallas 75228 

SJ Mrs. Robert E. Davies, 6652 Talbot Pkwy., Dallas 75232 

SJ Mrs. Ben P, Denman, 7113 Kendallwood Dr,, Dallas 75240 
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SJ Ms. Wanda Gaines Dow, 5817 Merrymount Road, Fort Worth 
76107 

AJ Mrs. Roya! A. Ferris, Jr., 4125 Turtle Creek Blvd., Dallas 75219 
SJ Mrs. Herschel Hancock, 8378 San Fernando Way, Dallas 75218 
AJ Mrs. Frank G. Harmon, 4001 Euclid Ave., Dallas 75205 
AJ Mrs. James K. Kerr, 3920 Cobblestone Drive, Dallas 75229 
SJ Mrs. Albert B. Kimball, 10030 Valley Forge Drive, Houston 77042 
AJ Mrs. S.L. Ligon, 4307 Melissa Lane, Dallas 75229 
AJ Mrs. W.D. Owen, 4565 Rheims Place, Dallas 75205 
AJ Mrs. John P. Ownby, 6625 Azalea Lane, Dallas 75230 
AJ Mrs. James F, Piper, 4538 Willow Lane, Dallas 75234 
AJ Mrs. R.H. Rodgers, 3612 Rosedale Ave., Dallas 75205 
AJ Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, 2933 Owenwood Drive, Fort Worth 76109 
AJ Mrs. J.E. Weaver, Rte. 1, Box 368, Cedar Hill 75104 

VERMONT - New England 

AJ Mrs. Mary Mattison vanSchaik, Rte. 1, Box 181, Cavendish 05142 

VIRGINIA — Middle Atlantic 

AJ Mrs. R.L. Armstrong, Rte. 5, Box 26, Covington 24426 
AJ Mrs. Alice H. Battle, 5607 N. Williamsburg Blvd., Arlington 22207 
SJ Mrs. Lester F. Belter, Rte. 2, Box 217-A, Mechanicsville 23111 
AJ Mrs. James F. Birchfield, Rte. 1, Box 18, Ashburn 22011 
AJ Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., 11111 Gunston Road, Lorton 22079 
AJ Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, 202 Portland Place, Richmond 23221 
S J George K. Brown, 6913 Benjamin Street, McLean 22101 
AJ Mrs. Raymond S. Brown, Gloucester 23061 
SJ Mrs. George W. Burton, Rte. 1, Berryville 22611 
AJ Mrs. J.L. Cabaniss, 3241 Hollowdale Dr., S.W., Roanoke 24018 
AJ Mrs. F.C. Christian. P.O. Box 368, Urbanna 23175 
AJ Mrs. John A. Clem III, Star Route A, Staunton 24401 
SJ Mrs. Herbert D. Clough, Jr., 1000 Malaga Lane, Virginia Beach 
23456 

AJ Mrs. Chesterman Constantine, P.O. Box 222, Gloucester 23061 
SJ Mrs. David W. Corson, Locustville 23404 

SJ Mrs. Warren E. Cowherd, 1513 E. Hundred Road, Chester 23831 
AJ Mrs. Charles M. Cox, 6324 Columbia Pike, Falls Church 22041 
AJ Mrs. Paul M. Curran, 3401 Chain Bridge Road, Fairfax 22030 
AJ Mrs. R.N. Darden, Jr., P.O. Box 116, Newsoms 23874 
AJ Mrs. John M. Durbin, P.O. Box415, Gloucester Point 23062 
AJ Mrs. W. Kent Ford, 118 First Street, Clifton Forge 24422 
AJ Mrs. Edward L. Gates, 4329 Brookside Drive, Alexandria 22312 
AJ Mrs. Bruce Gunnell, 5006 Franconia Road, Alexandria 22310 
AJ Mrs. H.W. Harris, 414 Franklin Street, Alexandria 22314 
SJ Mrs. Beatrice J. Hehl, 4412 Gladwood Place, Lynchburg 24503 
AJ Mrs. H. deShields Henley, 115 Conifer Road, Newport News 23606 
SJ Miss Bonnie Marie Hohn 

SJ Miss Sally Ann Hohn, 718 Alleghany Ave., Staunton 24401 
AJ Maj. Francis J. Klein, Sr., 18 Trincard Road, Hampton 23669 
AJ Mr. & Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis, P.O. Box 192, North 23128 
AJ Mrs. A.L. Lorraine, 400 Sleepy Hollow Road, Richmond 23229 
AJ Mrs. John M. Mason, P.O, Box 437, Cheriton 23316 
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AJ Mrs. Littleton H. Mears, Eastvile 23347 
AJ Mrs. P.R. Moore, Jr., 96 Sandy Bay Drive, Poquoson 23662 
AJ William G. Pannill, P.O. Box 5151, Martinsville 24112 
AJ Mrs. George F. Parsons, P.O. Box 38, Capeville 23313 
AJ Mrs. D.H. Patteson-Knight, 8607 Tebbs Lane, McLean 22101 
AJ Mrs. David B. Perrin, P.O. Box 642, Gloucester 23061 
SJ Mrs. James N. Pope, 2721 Farmington Place, Lynchburg 24503 
AJ Mrs. H.O. Rightmire, Bay Hall, White Stone 22578 
AJ Mrs. John P. Robinson, P.O. Box 672, White Stone 22578 
AJ Mrs. Henning Rountree, Jr., 276 Harris Creek Road, Hampton 
23669 

SJ Mrs. Cralle D. Samson, Owens 22532 

AJ Franklin D. Seney, 308 Longwood Drive, Newport News 23606 

AJ Miss Sarah H. Terry, 79 Oakville Road, Hampton 23669 

AJ Col. Reginald C. Vance 

AJ Mrs. Reginald C. Vance, Gloucester 23061 

SJ Mrs. J. Robert Walker, 501 Mulberry Street, Martinsville 24112 

AJ Mrs. Robert W. Wheat Ill, R.F.D. 1, Kilmarnock 22482 

AJ Mrs. Berkeley Williams, Jr., 364 Albemarle Ave., Richmond 23226 

WEST VIRGINIA - Middle Atlantic 

AJ Mrs. Ernest J. Adams, 1121 12th Avenue, Huntington 25701 
AJ Mrs. Curtis R. Davis, 79 Pinehill Estates, Kenova 25530 
AJ Mrs. George H. Gunnoe, 723Third Street, Huntington 25701 


HEMEROCALLIS 

(Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season 
is finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
insure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled with informative 
data on varieties, culture, performance and progress. 
Many Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $7.50 PER YEAR 



Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 

Joan D. Senior, Secretary 
DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 
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OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 

AND CHAIRMEN FOR 1978-79 

Pres.: Charles H. Anthony, 27 Gale Road, Bloomfield, Conn. 06002 
1st Vice Pres.: Mrs. John Bozievich, 6810 Hillmead Road, Bethesda, Md. 
20034 

2nd Vice Pres.: Mrs. E.K. Hardison, Jr., 1950 Chickering Rd., Nashville, 
Tenn.37215 

Secretary: Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, 7 Perth Dr. f Wilmington, Del. 19803 
Treasurer: Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 44124 

REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS 

New England: Mrs. James W. Riley, 3 Jofran Lane, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
Northeast: Richard T. Ezell, 1341 Lincoln Way East, Chambersburg, Pa. 
17201 

Middle Atlantic: Mrs. R.L. Armstrong, Rte. 5, Box 26, Covington, Va. 24426 
Southeast: Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, P.O. Box 123, Taylors, S.C. 29687 
Midwest: Mrs. Wyman C. Rutledge, 704 Ashley Drive, Chillocothe, Ohio 
45601 

Southern: Richard H. Frank, Jr., Hill Road, Brentwood, Tenn. 37027 
Central: Mrs. Tom D. Throckmorton, 2909 Gilmore Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 
50312 

Southwest: Mrs. W.D. Owen, 4565 Rheims Place, Dallas, Texas, 75205 
Pacific: Ms. Marilynn J. Howe, 339 28th Ave., Venice, Calif. 90291 

DIRECTORS AT LARGE 

1979: Dr. Wm. A. Bender, 778 Lincoln Way East, Chambersburg, Pa. 17201 
1979: Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, Jr., 4125 Turtle Creek Blvd., Dallas, Texas 75219 
1980: Mrs. LeRoy F. Meyer, 7416 Livingston Road, Oxon Hill, Md. 20021 
1980: Wm. G. Panmil, P.O. Box 5151, Martinsville, Va. 24112 
1981: Mrs. Goethe Link, P.O. Box 84, Brooklyn, Ind. 46111 
1981: Wm. H, Roese, 903 Amberley Place, Santa Maria, Calif. 93454 

REGIONAL DIRECTORS 

New England 

1979: Mrs. Helen L. Farley, Mead Point, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
1980: Mrs. Charles G. Rice, P.O. Box 264, South Hamilton, Mass. 01982 
1981: Mrs. William R. Taylor, Joshuatown Road, Old Lyme, Conn. 06371 

Northeast 

1979: Mrs. Wm. R. Mackinney, 535 Woodhaven Rd., West Chester, Pa. 19380 
1980: RichardS. Kersten, 107 Chatham St., Chatham, N.J. 07928 
1981: Mrs. James J. Tracey, 103 Haws Ave., Norristown, Pa. 19401 

Middle Atlantic 

1979: Mrs. Henning Rountree, Jr., 276 Harris Creek Rd., Hampton, Va. 
23669 

1980: Quentin Erlandson, 9 Burnbrae Rd., Baltimore, Md. 21204 
1981: Miss Bonnie Marie Hohn, 718 Alleghany Ave., Staunton, Va. 24401 

Southeast 

1979: V. Jack Yarbrough, 3700 Thaxton Rd., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 30331 
1980: Mrs. W.L. Wiley, 412 Cameron Ave., Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514 
1981: Mrs. William O. Ticknor, Rte. 1, Box 93 A, Tyner, N.C. 27980 
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Midwest 

1979: Mrs. J.E. Anewalt, 509 Judith Dr., Kettering, Ohio 45429 

1980: Mrs. David Frey, 2625 S. Smith Rd., Bloomington, Ind. 47401 

1981: Mrs. William C. Baird, 1874 Collingswood Rd., Columbus, Ohio 43221 

Southern: 

1979: Mrs. Glenn L. Millar, Jr., 2126 Pete Mitchell Rd., Germantown, Tenn. 
38038 

1980: Mrs. Raymond L. Roof, 2015 Lone Oak Rd., Paducah, Ky. 42001 
1981: Mrs. Morris Lee Scott, Rte. 5, Box 78, Hernando, Miss. 38632 

Central 

1979: Mrs. Wm. L. Brown, 6980 N.W. Beaver Dr., Johnston, Iowa 50131 

1980: Dr. John R. Reed, 1712 Dixie Hiway, Crete, 111. 60417 

1981: David E. Karnstedt, 1790 Richard Circle, West St. Paul, Minn. 55118 

Southwest 

1979: Mrs. D.O. Harton, Jr., 607 Davis, Conway, Ark. 72032 
1980: Mrs. Jesse Cox, 228 Daffodil Lane, Hot Springs, Ark., 71901 
1981: Mrs. C.R. Bivin, Rte. 1, Box 218, Overton, Texas 75684 

Pacific 

1979: Gerard H. Wayne, 9509 Gloaming Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 
1980: Maurice T. Worden, 113 Peralta Ave., Mill Valley, Calif. 94941 
1981: Mrs. Christine Kemp P.O. Box 212, Fortuna, Calif. 95540 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

) ' V 0 a - t-h" -is 

Awards: Mrs. W.S. Simms, 3356 Cochise Drive, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 30339 
Breeding and Selection: Murray W. Evans, Rte. 1, Box 525, Corbett, Ore. 
97019 

Classification: Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, 27 Gale Road, Bloomfield, Conn. 
06002 

Data Bank: Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton, 1420 Woodland Ave., Des Moines, 
Iowa 50309 

Editor of Journal: Mrs. Paul J, Gripshover, Rte. 3, 1206 Natchez Trace Rd,, 
Franklin. Tenn. 37064 

Health & Culture: Willis H. Wheeler, 2902 N.W. 13th Ct., Gainseville, Fla. 
32605 

Judges: Mrs. Betty Barnes, 518 State St., Natchez, Miss. 39120 
Library: Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., 111.11 Gunston Rd., Lorton, Va. 22079 
Membership: Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, 2907 Southwood Rd., Birmingham, 
Ala. 35223 

Miniatures: Mrs. Neil Macneale, 524 Abilene Trail, Cincinnati, Ohio 45215 
Photography: Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Rte. 2, Box 207, Lebanon, Tenn. 
37087 

Publications: Mrs. William M. Pardue, 2591 Henthorne Rd., Columbus, Ohio 
43221 

Public Relations: Mrs. W.J. Perry, 1500 Dogwood Rd., Staunton, Va. 24401 
Round Robins: Dr. Glenn Dooley, 810 Covington Ave., Bowling Green, Ky. 

42101 

Registration: Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, 4810 Palm Dr., La Canada, Calif. 
91001 

Schools: Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, Box 97, Princess Anne, Md., 21853 
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Show Reporter: Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie, 1018 Birchwood Dr., Jackson, 
Miss. 39206 

Symposium: Mrs. P,R. Moore, Jr., 96 Sandy Bay Dr., Poquoson, Va. 23662 
Test Gardens: Walter E. Thompson, 2907 Southwood Rd. Birmingham, Ala. 
35223 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

William O. licknor, Tyner, N.C. 27980, Telephone: (919) 221-8388 

INDEX TO VOLUME 14 (Sept. 1977 - June 1978) 

Pages 1-56 are in No. 1, Sept. 1977; pp D1-D48 in No. 2, Dec. 1978; pp, 
49-92 in No. 3, Mar. 1978; pp. 93-132 in No. 4, June, 1978. 

Asterisks indicate illustrations. 

Abercrombie, Berma, 125-126 
ADS 

convention, 19,77, 3-5; 1978, D12-16,101-104 
directors, 114 ( 
directors’ meeting, 62-64 
income and expenses, 128-129 
judging schools, D27 
seed broker, 26-27 
symposium, D30-34, 73 
Advertisements 

Abel Smith, Mrs. J., 82 

African Violet Society of America, Inc., 53 

American Peony Society, 52, D46, 90,131 

American Hemerocallis Society, 45, D46, 90, 131 

Ballydorn Bulb Farm, 80 

Bell, David, 87 

Carncairn Daffodils, Ltd., 84 

Daffodil Mart, The (Mr. & Mrs. Brent C. Heath), 79 

Ellimatta Bulb Nursery (L.P. Dettman), 55 

Evans, Murray W., 78 

Grant E. Mitsch Daffodils (Mr. & Mrs. Richard Havens), back 
cover, No. 3 
J. Gerritsen & Son, 83 
Lea, John, 88 

Mueller, Charles H., 44,89, 130 
National Chrysanthemum Society, 54, D48, 90,131 
Paw Paw Everlast Label Company, 129 
Rathowen Daffodils, 86 
“Schultz-Instant" Liquid Plant Food, 130 
Yellow Daffodil, Ldt., The, 50, 81 
Andersen, Jim, cover photograph. No. 2 ’ 

Andersen, Kathryn, S., Daffodil Stamps Through 1976, D6-11 * 

Anderson, Mrs. Kenneth B., U.S. Registrations in 1977, D43-45 
Anthony, Charles H. (Chuck), 95-96*, 112 

Armstrong, Frances, About Bill Pannilt, Kitty Bloomer, and Thalia, 21 
Baird. Stan, The 1977 ADS Convention, 3-5 
Bambi, 122 

Bender, Wiliaim A., Down-Under Daffodils Double Delight, D38-39 
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Bloomer, Kitty, 21 

Bozievich, Marie, cover drawing. No, 1 * 

ADS Membership Pin, 113* 

Daffodils for the Garden, 53-57 
England and Ireland Revisited, 7-15 
How it was Made, 20-21* 

Bridges, Serena S., Increasing Bulbs by Cutting, 111 
Brink, Venice, Some Spring 1977 Satisfactions, D42 
Brooks, Polly, 33-34 
Bambi, 122 

Daffodils in the Virginia Governor’s Mansion, D20-22 
Buchholz, Fr. Athanasius, Evans’ Heaven in Seventy-Seven, 78-80 
Bulletin Board, 28-29, D24-28, 70-73, 112-115 

Capen, Elizabeth T., Acclimating Bulbs, 127 
Carrick, Betsey, Another Freak Season: 1978, 104 
Chambersburg Daffodil Bulb Show, 58-61* 

Changes, 95-97 

Changes in the Board of Directors, 114 
Columbus Daffodil Display Garden, The, 117-118 
Cotter, E.W., Acclimating Bulbs, 126-127 

Daffodil bulbs, cutting, 111 
Daffodil seed, germination, 36, 123 
Daffodil Show Dates, 1978, D28-29, 75-77 
Daffodil Stamps Through 1976, D6-11* 

Daffodils 

acclimating, D38-39, 126-127 
arrangements, D20-22 
Australia, 22, 66-69 
California. D12-16 

classification, D22-23, center pages. No. 3 

culture, 105-109 

cyclamineus hybrids, 25 

double, 31-33 

England, 7-15 

exhibiting, 64-66 

hybridizing, 116-117; see a/so Hybridizers’ Forum 

intermediate, 28-29 

Ireland, 7-15 

judging, D40 

Kentucky, 84-85 

Maryland, 53-57 

miniature, 23-25, 33-34, D28, 73, 113-114 
New Zealand, 66-69 

on postage stamps, cover. No, 2*, D6-11* 

Oregon, D12-16, 78-80 
poeticus, 22, 81-82 
research, 30 
toned, 6-7 

shows, California, D12-16 
England, D35-37 
U.S., 38-48 
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species, 23-25, 115 
tazetta hybrids, 119-121 
U.S. registrations, 1977, D43-45 
“Daffodils 1977*’, D39-40 
Daffodils for the Garden, 53-57 
Darden, Betty D. t Thoughts on Moving, 16-17 
Delta Wings, cover, No. 1 * 

Dooley, Dr. Glenn, see Flight of the Robins 

Duncan, Betty and Brian, Fun, Food, Flowers, and Friendly People, D12-16 
Dubius, Mrs. N.X., Report of the First Annual Chambersburg Daffodil Bulb 
Show, 58-61* 

Erlicheer, 124 

Evans, Murray W., daffodils, 78-80 

Ezell, Richard T., The Columbus Convention, 101-104 

Festivity, cover. No. 3* 

Fitzpatrick, Cyril E., cover photograph, No, 3* 

Flight of the Robins, 18-19, D41, 88-89, 124-125 
From the Seed Broker’s Mail, 16-17 

Galos, Francis C., From the Seed Broker’s Mail, 26 
Gambas, 57 

Gripshover, Mary Lou, cover. No. 4*, 95-97 
1978 Convention, D3-4 
1978 Convention Update, 52 
see also “Where Can I Get...?” 

Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils (new pages), center. No. 3 
Heazlewood, K.J., Double Daffodils, 31-33 
Here and There, 29-30, D34, 77, 121-122 
Hybridizers’ Forum, D42, 85, 116-117 

Index to Volume 13, 49-54 
Inter-Generic Crosses?, 116-117 

Karnstedt, David E., You Can Fool Mother Nature, 119-121* 

Knierim, Wells, Financial Report, 128-129 

Koopowitz, Harold, More New Zealand and Australian Daffodils, 66-69 
More Toned Flowers, 6-7 

Larus, John R., 1890-1978 (obituary), 97 
Lee, George Sterling, Jr., 1897-1978 (obituary), 51-52 
From the Executive Director, D24, 26 
(garden plaque), D4-5* 

Link, Helen K., Disqualify vs. Eliminate, 27 
Tips for Point Scoring Daffodils: Stem 10%, Pose 10%, Size 
10%, D17-19 

Lorraine, Mrs. Alfred L., From the Seed Broker’s Mail, 16; (note) 87-88 

Macneale, Peggy, Cover Photograph, No. 4* 

Miniatures — Progress Report, D28 
More on Miniatures, 73 
Update on the Miniature Scene, 113-114 
McKenzie, Mrs. Herman L. t 1977 Show Report, 38-48 
Meyer, Mrs. LeRoy F., Attention 1977 Show Chairmen, 28-29 
Miniature Soldier, A, 57 
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Moore, Jane, American Daffodil Society Symposium for 1977, D30-34 
Morrill, George E., “Fishhook” Germination, 36* 

N. uiridiflorus, 118 
Narcissus fly, 34-35, 86 

New Zealand Daffodil Society ADS Trophy, 20-21* 

Pannill, Bill, 21 

Pardue, Ruth, cover. No. 4*, 95-97 
Patricia Reynolds, 37 

Perry, Virginia, “Daffodils 1977” (review), D39-40 
Phillips, P., The Columbus Daffodil Display Garden, 117-118 
The Narcissus Fly, 34-35 

Poeticus, Musings and Meanderings, 17-18, 82-83 

Revised System of Classiffcation, The, D22-23 
Reynolds, Father Bede, (letter), 37 

Riley, Cathleen D. (Cathy), Excerpts from a Letter to Phil Phillips, 86 
Honoring George Lee, D4-5* 

Robinson, Glee, A Miniature Soldier (Gambas), 57 
Roese. Bill, N. uiridiflorus Thrives on Neglect, 118 
Rosewame Experimental Horticultural Station, 30 
Royal Horticultural Society, “Daffodils 1977” (review), D39-40 

Simms, Mildred H., Attention Show Committees, Exhibitors, and Judges, 
D27 

The New Classification and Show Schedules, 28 
Tarry, G.W., The English Season, 1977, D35-37 
Taylor, Marion, An Early Spring Visit, 33-34 
Temple-Smith, Dr. M.G., Germination of Daffodil Seed, 123 
Thalia, 21 

Thomas, Mrs. Ben Allen, Random Notes on Divisions 1 and 2 in 1977, 
84-85 

Ticknor, William O., Coping With Changes, 98*100 
Daffodil Seeds, Laetitia, and a Virginia Lady, 

87-88 

A New Classification System, 5-6 
see also Bulletin Board 
Tips for the Inexperienced Exhibitor, 64*66 
Toal, W.J., Miniatures. 23-25 

Tuggle, Harry L, A 16-Point Program of Daffodil Culture, 105-109 

Watrous, Roberta C., Editor’s Swan Song, 112*113 
Tips to Future Journal Contributors, 116 
Wayne, Gerard H., Objectivity in Judging, D40 
“Where Can 1 Get...?”, 29, 74, 115 
Wheeler, Willis H., Eriicheer Likes Florida, 124 
Experiment Station Report, 30 
Patricia Reynolds, 37 

Wilson, Nancy R., Good News for Division 6, 25 

World Daffodil Convention/Tour April 17-May 2, 1979, 110-111 

Yarbrough, Iris N., A Bouquet for Berma, 125-126 
Yerger, Meg (Mrs. Merton S.), Color Forecast for Poets, 81-82 
ADS Judging Schools, 74-75 
Poet Treasures from Tasmania, 22 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 

Slide Sets: 

1. Show Winners 6. Miniatures 

2. Symposium Favorites 7. Arrangements of Daffodils 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 8. Daffodils in Britain 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 9. Species and Wild Forms 

5. 107 from Grant Mitsch 10. Classification and Color Coding 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address all cor¬ 
respondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. Harold E. Stanford. Rte. 2, Lebanon, Tenn, 37087 


Membership application forms. No charge. 

Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incomplete 
list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965, p. 21. Cor¬ 
respondence invited on items not listed. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Daffodils—To Show and Grow, 1977.*. ..,., ... $ 3.50 

Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils, 1974. 2.25 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966 ..Paper Cover, $3.40; Cloth 4.90 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank.$15.00; with binder 17.50 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal.. 3.40 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal.. 5.00 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal... 1.50 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/8, 1964 ..... 2.00 ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1975 ..two 15-cent stamps each. 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Books (new copies): 

1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966.. 3.00 ea. 

1967, 1968. $3.50 ea.; 1969, 1970, $4.25 ea.; 1971 .. 5.50 

1971 Daffodil Season Report... 2.00 

Daffodils 1972, 1973, 1974 ... 3.00 ea. 

Daffodils 1975, 1976 . 3.50 ea. 

Daffodils 1977... 4.25 


RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (used copies, as available): 

Write for years on hand with prices 

Show entry cards... 500 for $11.00; 1000 for $20.00 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed on 
want list. 


Tyner, N.C. 27980 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 


Tel, (919) 221*8388 
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The Daffodil Journal 

Quarterly Publication of the American Daffodil Society, Inc. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 
CHARLES H. ANTHONY, President 

27 Gale Road, Bloomfield, Conn. 06002 
MRS, JOHN BOZIEVICH, First Vice President 

6810 Hillmead Road, Bethesda, Md. 20034 
MRS. ERNEST K. HARDISON, JR., Second Vice President 

1950 Chickering Road, Nashville, Tenn. 37215 
MRS. MARVIN V. ANDERSEN, Secretary 

7 Perth Drive, Wilmington, Del. 19803 

WELLS KNIERIM, Treasurer 

31090 Providence Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44124 


Executive Director — WILLIAM O. TICKNOR 
Tyner, North Carolina 27980 (Tel, 919-221*8388) 

All correspondence regarding memberships, change of address, receipt of publications, 
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NEW CULTIVARS AND OTHERS 

By Marie Bozievich, Bethesda, Maryland 

This was the best spring for flowers, weatherwise, that the Middle Atlantic 
Region has experienced for many years. It was long and cool and moist— 
everything that daffodils love—almost an Irish spring! The daffodils responded 
with marvelous color, long stems and large blooms. The blooming season 
lasted well into May {very late for this area) and in the middle of July foliage 
was still green on many cultivars. 

There were so many exciting flowers that it is difficult to sort them out. Prob¬ 
ably the star of the season would be April Love from Barbara Abel Smith. It is 
an immaculate large 1 W-W, which 1 am hoping will be happy in my climate. 
{So many white trumpets are not.) One large bulb sent up four lovely blooms, 
each flower identical in size and form. Three of these were cut for the National 
Show and used in the blue ribbon collection for the Lawler Trophy. The fourth, 
left in the garden, was still lovely when I returned home a week later. 
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1 Y-Y: None of my new yellow trumpets (there were eight of them) seemed 
likely to displace those already established in my garden and in my affections. 
Old friends such as Aurum, King’s Stag, Strathkanaird, and Arkle were 
selected when I was cutting for a show. Aurum, which I have been growing for 
four or five years, gets better every year, and nothing surpasses its deep golden 
color. In addition, form and substance are first rate. Lizzie Hop is another 1 
have been growing for several years and watching with a somewhat critical 
eye, but this year it completely won me over. The perianth is very round and 
smooth for a trumpet, with flat petals which stay flat. It has deep color and 
smooth texture. The trumpet has somewhat the appearance of a long cup, but 
it measures as a trumpet. It lasted several weeks in the cool spring weather. 
Honeymoon is a fascinating color and a nice flower, but has not been very 
vigorous for me. 

1 W*Y: There were only two new ones in this division, neither of which 
caused me to stand up and cheer. Prologue is still my favorite, with 
Downpatrick and Cool Harmony tied for second. After that I would vote for 
Cristobal, Descanso, Mary Sumner, and Robertson 199. None of these are 
new. 

1 W-P: Rosedale was the best pink trumpet this year. It bloomed early and 
freely with deep rose trumpets. However, some of them might have measured 
long-cup. Three bulbs gave eight lovely flowers. 

1 W-W: Though April Love was the star, Arctic Mist ran a close second and 
had the advantage of blooming later in the season when most of the white 
trumpets were gone. Of the series from Tom Bloomer’s cross of Rashee x Em¬ 
press of Ireland, 1 think my favorite is Silent Valley for its elegance. However 
White Star, White Majesty, and White Empress are beautiful and were seen in 
several shows in excellent form. These three are having difficulty acclimatizing 
to my garden, being particularly resentful of the hot weather in ’76 and ’77. 

1 Y-W: Epitome enchanted me with a breathtaking series of color changes. 
The trumpet opened amber-yellow with an apricot interior and gradually went 
through a whole gamut of yellow-pink pastel shades before ending up white. 
Teal has a brilliant contrast between perianth and trumpet, but was a small 
flower in my garden. Gin and Lime is still my favorite, however, growing sturdi¬ 
ly and continuing each year to produce the same outstanding show flowers. 

2 Y-Y: Just a few years ago there were not many good show flowers in this 
division, but now there are dozens to choose from-all excellent, strong- 
growing plants in a palette of subtle variations from the basic yellow. My 
favorites are those with mid-length cups not trumpet-like in character. Among 
these. Top Notch lives up to its name and had an amber-toned cup this year. 
Buckskin also is well described by its name and is an excellent show flower, 
bringing an unique color to collections. Emily was loved for the green-eyed cup 
and lemony perianth, and Kingbird for its very neat cup and wide perianth of 
soft yellow. And of course 1 can also find a perfectly matched group of three 
from dependable Golden Aura. Lyles is another sturdy flower, good for garden 
as well as show. 

2 Y-R and 2 O-R: I would like to select out those with orange perianths first 
and give high marks to Fiery Flame, Exalted, Rio Rouge, and Tawny Lad. 
These flowers are like a fire-brand in the garden, and almost fluoresce in the 
sunshine. Still, they are not gaudy, just scintillating. It would be useful if all 
were registered 2 O-R, as is Tawny Lad. Counted among the 2 Y-R’s are some 
of the most perfect of show flowers. Loch Hope and Torridon are almost unsur- 
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passable. Fuego and Crater have really fiery cups, and Falstaff never disap¬ 
points, heralding the spring each year with its shining flowers. Irish Light can 
also be depended upon to bring forth those needed show flowers, and it blooms 
later than many of the others. 

2 Y-YYO and YYR: Though classified 2 Y-R, San Sebastian has always 
come with a rim for me and is one of the very best. Pinza, Shieldaig and Front 
Royal are also good. 

2 Y-P: This is a lovely color combination which has appealed to me since 1 
first saw Milestone seven years ago. Widgeon is the best of those I grow, a well- 
formed flower with fascinating color harmonies. Pastel Gem is another lovely 
one. Cairngorm does not always develop pink tones in the cup, but it is a stur¬ 
dy plant with an excellent flower. Amber Castle, from the same cross, is also 
more likely to be yellow than pink. Pannill 64-77 is a lovely thing with pink 
tones in its cup, but it may not get a name if Bill decides the neck is a bit too 
long. 

2 W-Y: Irish Mist was the best news here. The deep yellow of the cup was in 
strong contrast to the satiny white perianth. Pure Joy is another good one, 
well-named, for it has no faults. Amber Light continues to please with its 
elegant rolled cup of amber-yellow. Perhaps Limpkin with white cup rimmed 
yellow would fit in here. It is a very round flower of heavy substance. 

2 W-O: Lots of excitement has been engendered by two new ones of par¬ 
ticularly beautiful color. Orange Sherbet has a cup that shades from clear 
orange at the dark eye to pale orange-yellow on the rim. The perianth is round 
and smooth. Lara is a tall flower of graceful form with a clean orange cup. Fire 
Rocket has a brilliant red-orange cup, and Arapaho and Irish Rover sport 
yellow rims on their orange cups. All are very good flowers. 

2 W-R: Rubh Mor has now' settled down in its new home and is giving 
elegant, smooth flowers which are not as huge as the first ones were. Red 
Devil has a hot red cup which is stunning contrast to the white perianth. Cool 
Flame continues to please. It is an excellent show flower, but some people feel 
it should be registered 2 W-P. To avoid this worry, show it in a collection rather 
than as a single bloom. Ruby Throat has a really ruby expanded cup. Though 
not of classic show form, it is an appealing flower with remarkable color. 
Rameses, Eribol and Borrobol are the “old faithfuls” and Norval comes up 
with a perfect flower often enough to keep it out of the discard. 

2 W-YYO or YYR: Sirius was the best one this year. The band on the cup is 
very precise and the whole flower on its tall stem has a commanding presence. 
Royal Coachman, Showboat and Marshfire are good and dependable. 

2 W-P: I am growing a bewildering array of cultivars in this division, 75 with 
pink cups and 16 with pink rims. That is too many and each year 1 manage to 
discard some-though all are loved-but then I add a few new ones. There are 
too many good ones to say “this” or “that” is best, though my favorites are 
always those of classic form with smooth, heavy petals. The reigning queen of 
these is Dailmanach, which seems to me to be a perfect flower. Glen Rothes is 
another classic beauty, as is Gainsborough. For glowing color, Arctic Char 
would be first choice. Chromacolor is another deep-toned one, as are Pink 
Panther and Coreen. (I do not have Quasar, but have seen it and it is really fan¬ 
tastic. However, it is classified 2 W-R). For whiteness of petal and purity, 
choose Snow Pink, Rose City and Recital. For beautiful color harmonies of 
pink, lavender, and apricot. Pearl Pastel, Lilac Delight, and Opalescent are 
always fascinating. For personality and distinctiveness, I like Kildavin’s swept 
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back perianth, the white edge on the melting pink cup of Lisanore, the neat 
shorter cups of Shell Bay and Jewel Song, and the spritely elfin quality of Cor- 
alita and Pennybridge. For all-around good performance and dependability I 
would select Canby, Tangent, and old-timers Precedent and Passionate. Four 
new down under pinks were excellent on first year bloom: Vahu, Declare, Dear 
Me and Melanie. 

2 W-WWP or YYP: The rimmed pinks are among the most beautiful flowers 
in the garden. Heart Throb and Janis Babson have very white perianths and 
cups, making the rosy pink rims all the more enchanting. The green center in 
Heart Throb is an added pleasure. Coral Ribbon and Coral Light have rims of a 
different hue and darker shade. Balvenie, an exquisite flower, is classified 
2W-GPP but blooms with a pink rim in my garden. Highland Wedding is 
dependable and good. Panmil C/34/2 is very much like Rainbow in ap¬ 
pearance and is a more vigorous grower here. Vantage, though not a show 
flower, has a raspberry red rim which is extremely effective in the garden, and 
the plants are vigorous and floriferous. Garden visitors gasped over it this year; 
however, if it opens during a hot spell, the rim will be pink. 

2 W-W: Here again I can hardly choose, for they are all favorites. The new 
ones were Creme de Menthe, Tullygirvan, Tutankhamun, Crenelet, and Cold 
Overton. All performed well last spring, and it remains to be seen how they will 
hold up in my garden over the long run. Tutankhamun was the largest and 
strongest; Creme de Menthe was the most appealing with its beautiful green 
heart. Long lasting Tullygirvan changed slowly from buff to white; Crenelet 
was the most unusual with its crinkled cup; and Cold Overton presented a 
classic, smooth, and proper show flower. Of the established cultivars, Canisp 
gtve some super-blooms (we are seeing it more and more in American shows). 
Innisbeg and Columbus were vigorous and good. However, the real stars were 
Bill Pannill’s Wakefield and Homestead. In three years time there has been no 
sign of basal rot, a tremendous plus in this division! Each year they appear to 
do better, and they are truly beautiful flowers. When these two and others of 
Bill’s magnificent whites from Divisions 2 and 3 become available, they will 
surely break the near monopoly on quality white cups held by the British and 
Irish growers. 

2 Y-W: There are some new ones here which will give their progenitor 
Daydream some competition. Impressario has lived up to all expectations. It is 
a gleaming flower of clean contrast and appears to be strong and healthy. 
Cloud Nine also has excellent contrast, with a very white cup and golden 
yellow perianth highlighted with a white halo. It is graceful and floriferous, as 
well, probably because of its jonquil genes. Dotteral is a different looking 
reverse. The cup is shorter, somewhat expanded, and ruffled and tipped with a 
sparkling golden rim. Grand Prospect and Lemon Candy, both from the 
Richardson cross of Camelot x Daydream, are imposing flowers, splendid on 
their strong stalks, and seem to have inherited the best points of both parents. 
Pryda, from Brogden of New Zealand, sent up three flowers from a first year 
bulb, all show-worthy and unique in appearance. It has a round perianth of 
very heavy substance, like a Division 3 flower, and a shorter than usual cup. It 
is a large flower and lasted a long time. I do hope it will be happy! 

3 Y-Y: Several welcome new cultivars have been registered in this division in 
the past few years, many with green throats. New Penny is still a favorite in the 
garden and on the show table, and has been joined in my affections by 
Citronita and Silver Howard. Citronita has very perfect form as does Lalique, 
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HOMESTEAD 2 W-W, 
bred by William Pannill, 
has shown no sign of basal 
rot in three years time in 
the author's garden. 
(Photo by Wells Knterim.) 


which begins as a bicolor, becomes a self yellow, then ends up as a reverse 
bicolor. 

3 Y-R or 3 O-R: Trelay and Dimity, both from down under, were the only 
new ones here. Both bloomed well, but seemed unlikely to dethrone Achduart. 
Brett was seen in New Zealand at the shows in 1976 and was very impressive. 
My bulb from Tasmania arrived in April and will go in this fall, after spending 
the summer in a bucket of sand. All good new cultivars in this division are very 
welcome. 

3 Y-GYO, -YYR, etc.: The Throckmorton selections will be making the news 
in this division, and I confess to being behind the times, not having grown 
them as yet. The ones I have seen elsewhere are lovely. 

3 Y-W: Moonfire was much better than expected. It is a smooth round flower 
which reversed quickly. It will do very nicely until Lyrebird is more available. 

3 W-Y or WWY; Eve Robertson’s 192A continues to enchant me. It is grow¬ 
ing vigorously and has settled down to producing a broad limey-yellow rim on 
the cup. With g6od form and heavy substance, it is one of the best flowers in 
my garden. Avignon is another delightful cultivar with a green-eyed small 
yellow cup. It is graceful and appealing. Beautiful Goldeneye has a broad 
perianth and a lovely yellow cup with a crinkled edge. Woodland Prince, a con¬ 
stant winner in the Irish shows, is a very fresh looking flower. Jessiman and 
Clumber are both excellent. This whole group of cultivars is equally rewarding 
in the garden or on the show table. 

3 W-O or W-R: Cul Beag is a manificent flower and everything that has been 
claimed for it is true? It is difficult to surpass Rockall, but four other newcomers 
are giving it a try. Dr. Hugh and Faraway have deep red cups with green eyes. 
Irish Ranger is a commanding flower with glowing cup and tall, strong stem. 
Irvington is refined and has quality written all over it. 

3 W-GYR and -YYR: There is little in this division to compare with the 
cultivars from Ballydorn, named and under number. Gransha, Faraway, Favor 
Royal and Omaha are like a powerhouse sports team and they are backed up 
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ROBERTSON I92A is a 
3W-WWY which grows 
vigorously in Maryland. 
(Photo by Wells Knierim.) 



by an unbeatable group of numbered seedlings. Heavy, tall stems and short, 
strong necks give these flowers a kingly presence. The cup colors are vivid and 
strongly contrasted with the wide white perianths. Foliage is broad and ex* 
tremely vigorous. And still, I would not want to be without two other cultivars 
in this division which are like jewels in their precision of form and clean color. 
These are Pakatoa and Dress Circle, both very “finished” flowers with white, 
white, smooth perianths and clearly defined bands on the cups. 

3 W-GYO or YYO: These cultivars seem a bit gentler in their impact. Lan¬ 
caster is a color symphony wit. a cup which shades from deep green to yellow 
tipped with orange. Rim Ride .id Blithe Spirit are round, satiny show flowers 
with luscious bands of pure orange decorating the patrician cups. Purbeck and 
Kimmeridge have narrower rims but are also beautifully proportioned show 
flowers and both have won “Best Bloom” at RHS shows. Fairsel and Lusky 
Mills (from the Ballydorn team) are vigorous, tall and brilliant. Bushmills, 
though classified 3 W-YYO, is essentially a white flower in my garden with 
wire rim of pinkish orange. After an extended period of sulking along, it looked 
like a million dollars this year. 

3 W-W: The only new ones were Monksilver and Sea Dream. Sea Dream, 
new from New Zealand, did not bloom, but Monksilver was an elfin delight of 
glistening white with dainty goblet-shaped cup and dark green eye. All the 
established ones bloomed superbly. Cool Crystal being better than ever before. 
This leads me to conjecture that they like cold winters. 1 am sure that white 
trumpets prefer colder climates than mine. 

4: My interest in doubles has centered on those that are not extra large or 
loose. Three new ones this year fill the bill. They are Gay Kibo 4 W-WOO, 
which had appealed to me in London because of its precision; Beauvallon 
4 Y-ORR. with every petal appearing to be ironed in place; and Elphin 
4 W-WPP, about which one lady sighed when she saw the bloom, “It is so 
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beautiful, it makes me want to cry.” Well! I didn’t cry-it made me mighty 
happy! Still to be added are the all yellow doubles from Oregon and the pink 
ones from Ireland. Of the established cultivars, the best one this year was 
Tonga. 

5 W-W: Lapwing was the only new triandrus, and it is worth a paragraph all 
to itself. There were three stems, each one bearing a single bloom of the 
highest quality, nicely formed, smooth and satiny in texture. 

6 Y-Y: Jingle, from New Zealand, opened as a smooth self-yellow and ended 
as a reverse. Either way, it is a fine flower. 

6 W-Y: Trena is an excellent cyclamineus from New Zealand, capable of win¬ 
ning best-in-show, as it did in Washington D.C, this spring. The form is 
faultless and distinctive, from the slim, elegant trumpet to the smooth, swept- 
back petals. 

6 Y-R: Dik-Dik was early and brilliant but lacked the breathless look of a 
cyclamineus and is a rather stolid little fellow. Jet Fire is still the favorite here. 

6 W-P: Delta Wings did not have as deep a color as Brian Duncan achieves, 
but was enchanting nevertheless. 1 will be watching it with great interest. Little 
Princess was lovely and just as captivating as when I saw it in Ireland. 

7 Y-Y: Quail is a fine all yellow' jonquil. It is floriferous, and the blooms, 
which come two or three to a stem, are of distinctive form with rather long 
cups and flat perianths. 

7 O-R: Indian Maid is a real winner. It is strong-growing, extremely 
floriferous and of a color which will knock your eyes out. A row of seven bulbs 
had dozens of bloomstalks, with three florets on most of them. 

7 Y-W T : Intrigue is another strong jonquil from Bill Pannill. It is intriguing, 
sure enough, in shape and color, with a longer cup than most and a contrasty 
reverse. It usually appears singly or with just two on a stem-very nice either 
way. 

7 W-P: Bell Song is the only good, healthy, pink-cupped jonquil that I have 
grown. It is flourishing, and the crowns are really pink. 

There were no new cultivars added from Divisions 8 and 10. The only new 
one from Division 9 was Rondo, from New Zealand, and it did not bloom. 

11 (all colors): I am growing fourteen split-coronas and all of them are very 
sturdy and dependable. Only one has ever shown any signs of basal rot, and 
that is a white one, Cassata. (It opens W-Y but fades to W-W.) Joli-Coeur is dif¬ 
ferent looking with a smaller corona, not deeply split, and an orange stripe on 
the white petals. Dolly Mollinger can be coaxed into a very pleasing shape. 
Square Dancer and Party Dress are large and very frilly. Phantom is delicate in 
color and has a nice simplicity. And yet, though I have always approached 
new things with an open mind (and even enjoy Picasso’s paintings), somehow 
Division 11 is not my cup of tea. 
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AUTUMN THOUGHTS 

By Mary Elizabeth Blue, Chillicothe. Ohio 

Fall is a special time of year. It is a time to harvest and a time to plant. This 
fall we planted a London plane tree by the street curb. It looked child-like and 
reminded us of Walt Disney’s little “Dumbo.” It stood so straight, gently flutter¬ 
ing its leaves and smiling appealingly at the old trees towering above it. We 
planted daffodils in orderly rows. The earth smelled of woods and moss and 
leaves, and the air was sweet with the pungent smell of chrysanthemums pink 
and scarlet, lavender, purple, and orange growing in clumps along the border. 
On the grass were scattered pure gold leaves of the ginkgo tree. It was so love¬ 
ly and most peaceful. 

We order new bulbs each year for a variety of reasons, or no reason at all. 
Tonga was ordered because it was in the Harry I. Tuggle, Jr. award-winning 
collection and because doubles do well for us. Aircastle was ordered for the op¬ 
posite reason, and to try one more time to make it grow for us. A kind friend 
also gave me some bulbs of Aircastle. Our garden soil is a sandy loam which 
dries out and warms up quickly. Since Aircastle blooms late, it lacks 
substance. And besides, my spouse likes the name so well. We planted But- 
terflower because its pollen parent. Butterscotch, does so well here. Logical? 
We thought so. Ruth Pardue always speaks of Jetfire in glowing terms. Mr. 
Mitsch does also. So we ordered it along with Surfside, which is said to be a 
“free bloomer.” We like that phrase. Two bulbs of pseudo-narcissus moschatus 
Plenus, called cernuus plenus by the trade, were included. Every year an ex¬ 
hibitor comes to our show with a bloom that no one, not even the judges, can 
identify. I think it might be cernuus. Next spring we shall see. We finished out 
the lot by buying a novelty or two and replenishing a cultivar already growing. 
We also received a gift of a three-nosed bulb from the donor’s first seedling to 
bloom! 

I like to read the descriptions of Dr. Throckmorton’s cultivars listed in the 
catalogue, and think how interesting it would be to watch the changing. The 
colors remind me of a sunset at sea, when the sky and clouds and water 
change from pink to strawberry, to mauve, then deep purple, and finally gold 
behind a thin blue-gray cloud. 

There is so much beauty in the world to enjoy; yet there is hatred, war, 
soldiers marching, and shaking of fists and shouting. Violence is a habit man 
can’t seem to rid himself of. I grow daffodils because they are so beautiful and 
fresh, so sturdy and hopeful. I become so enthusiastic over every cultivar. The 
next is more exquisite than the one before and must be shared with everyone, 
some way, somehow. Start a Daffodil Club, have a Daffodil Show, says I, and 
the first thing I knew I was right in the middle of that group of over-achievers 
and became neurotic and nervous every spring! 

At last I have decided after soul searching and motive searching, that once 
afflicted with daffodilitis, there is no cure and every fall you plant again, 
hoping, looking forward. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE PRESIDENTS DESK 

In conversations with Meg Yerger, Schools Chairman, and Betty Barnes, 
Judges Chairman, I am distressed to learn that a minority (but any number is 
serious) of Accredited Judges to whom Student Judges are assigned at shows 
fail to evaluate the student’s performance on the card handed them by the stu- 
dent for mailing to Mrs. Barnes. 

Since this is an integral part of qualifying the student as an Accredited 
Judge, it is unfair to the student, and prejudices the Society’s serious effort to 
provide shows with fully competent judges. 

It is my suggestion that the lead judge have the student fully participate in 
the discussion, notwithstanding instructions in some schools that a student 
hold back and listen. This requires skill and tact to avoid putting unfair 
pressure on the student. It also requires overcoming the reluctance, which 
many of us share, to record negative evaluations. The lead judge should deter¬ 
mine the rating with his/her associate A.J. and remember that three teams of 
A.J.s (will be five for those now beginning the course on judging) share the 
responsibility, as the student must judge at that number of shows. 

C.H, Anthony, President 

FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 

Your editor regrets most sincerely that the September Journal failed to 
reach you until mid-October. The Journal was received from the printer and 
was ready for mailing on September 7. However, the mailing labels were not 
received from the computer in Iowa until October 5. We feel strongly that the 
September issue should reach you by mid-September, and we are certain that 
the problem with the computer center is resolved and future issues will arrive 
on schedule. Incidentally, for economic reasons, the Journal is being mailed by 
the Executive Director from North Carolina. Notice of receipt of damaged 
Journals or failure to receive the Journal at all should be brought to his atten¬ 
tion. It is the intention of the Publications Chairman, the Executive Director, 
and your Editor that you receive the Journal in good condition. 

As this is being written, we have still not moved into our new home. (The 
house was supposed to be done by August 15-we’re only two months behind!) 
Correspondence has been slowed because I have been dividing my time be¬ 
tween Columbus and Franklin. As you see in the front of the Journal, my new 
address is Rt. 3, 1206 Natchez Trace Rd., Franklin, Tennessee 37064, 
Hopefully correspondence will move more rapidly now. 

ATTENTION JUDGES 

It seems to be the consensus that the color coding of a flower in Daffodils to. 
Show and Grow represent the color at its maturity for show purposes. Please 
do not consider the color coding in DTS&G as infallible. In a book of this 
magnitude both proof reading and the obtaining of source material were ar¬ 
duous tasks and some errors were bound to occur. 

In the case of reverse bicolors, they should be clearly reversed; but judges 
should remember that the older cultivars such as Binkie do not have the con¬ 
trast of the newer ones, i.e. Rich Reward. 
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And finally, judges should take into consideration what such factors as the 
differences in climate and the weather of a particular growing season can 
make in a cultivar. A bloom that is coded W-R may be W-R in a moist climate 
and may be W-OR in a drier situation. For example, Murray Evans lists Minx 
as 3 W-GYR but states that the R is missing in adverse conditions (mine has 
never had a red rim -ACA). On the other hand a Rockall which is coded cor¬ 
rectly as a 3 W-R and appears in a show as a 3 W-Y could not possibly score 90 
despite an abnormal season. 

Betty Barnes, Judges Chairman 
Amy Anthony, Classification Chairman 

“WHERE CAN I GET...” 

f 

Cultivar Desired by 

2 W-YPP Precedent John Reed 

1712 Dixie Hiway 
Crete, Illinois 60517 

Mr. Reed is interested in acquiring as many bulbs of Precedent as possible 
for a breeding program, and is willing to buy or trade for your surplus. 

Send requests for future listings to the Editor. 

CHRISTMAS GIFT! 

The back page of this Journal could solve your Christmas problem for that 
special gardening friend. The beautiful ADS pin can be purchased either with a 
pin back, or with a ring as for a charm bracelet, or as a tie tack. If your friend is 
new to daffodils. The Daffodil Handbook would be a happy, useful gift. It is the 
best book there is on daffodils. Many years ago your Executive Director was 
given his first membership in the American Daffodil Society as a Christmas 
present. 

An up-to-date, hot-off-the-computer, Printout of the Daffodil Data Bank is 
now available. Note that the binder for it now costs $3.00. 

The Executive Director and his Special Assistant hope to attend the World 
Daffodil Convention next spring in England, Holland, and Northern Ireland 
and will not be in the office from April 12 to May 6. Please anticipate show and 
personal daffodil needs early. All requests for supplies should be made before 
April 1. 

— W, O, Ticknor, Executive Director 


1979 CONVENTION 

The 1979 Convention will be held in Boston on May 3-5. 

The Show will be held at the Massachusetts Horticultural Hall which will 
celebrate its 150th anniversary next year. Transportation will be provided be¬ 
tween the hotel and Horticultural Hall. There will be a visit to Beacon Hill 
Gardens and an all day tour of North Shore gardens, including lunch. Head¬ 
quarters will be The Copley Plaza Hotel on Copley Square, adjacent to Trinity 
Church, John Hancock Tower, and the Boston Public Library. 

—Louisa V. Conrad, Chairman 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS Convention, May 3-5,1979 
The Copley Plaza, Copley Square, Boston Massachusetts 02116 


• Name______ 

■ Address _ _ _____ 

City______State_Zip_ 

! Christianornickname________ 

I Registration fee: before April 1.$65.00 

after April 1—.$75.00 


; Please make check payable to: American Daffodil Society, Boston, and mail 
j to Registrar, Mrs. C. Campbell Patterson, 46 Fairgreen Place, Chestnut Hill, 
M assachusetts 02167. 


HOTEL RESERVATION 

The Copley Plaza, Copley Square, Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

(Tel. 617-267-5300) 

American Daffodil Society, May 3-5,1979 


Single ( 

) $48.00 

Double { 

) $58.00 

Suite ( 

) $125.00 

( 

) $58.00 

or Twin ( 

) $68.00 

( 

) $150.00 

RoElaway Bed ( 

) $ 8.00 

Studio ( 

) $42.00 

< 

) $175.00 


Name 


Address 


City. 


State 


Zip 


Arrivaldate 


time 


Departure date_time _ _ 

i plan to sharea room with____—.- 

Send the reservation form directly to the Copley Plaza at the above address with a 
deposit lor the first night’s lodging in order to protect accommodations. 
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PEONIES, Queert of Flowers 

Spectacular beaury, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment— will bloom for years 

}otn the American Peony Society 
Dues 5? *>Q paid annually. Bulletin published quarterly. 

Send for lur of publications. 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
2SO INTERLACHEN RD., HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 



STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP. MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 
(Act of August 12, 1970; Section 3685, Title 39, United States Code.) 

Date of Filing: September 29. 1978. The Daffodil Journal is published quarterly ai Kt. 
1, Box 93-A, Tyner, N.C. 27980 with general business offices of the publisher at the 
same address. The name and address of the Publisher is American Daffodil Society, 
Inc., Rt. I, Box 93-A, Tyner, N.C. 27980; Editor, Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Rt. 3. 1206 
Natchez Trace Rd., Franklin, Tenn. 37064; Chairman of Publications, Mrs. William 
Pardue,2591 Henthorn Rd., Columbus, Ohio 43221. 

Owner of the publication is American Daffodil Society, Inc. There are no bond¬ 
holders, stockholders, or mortgagees. 

Total number of copies printed (average for preceding 12 months), 1,550; paid cir¬ 
culation, 1,370; sales through agents or dealers, none; free distribution. 44: total 
number of copies distributed, 1,414. Total number of copies printed (single issue nearest 
to filing date), 1,550; paid circulation, 1.374; sales through agents or dealers, none; free 
distribution, 42; total number of copies distributed, 1,416. I certify that the statements 
made by me above are correct and complete. 

— Mary Louise Gripshover 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 


Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues.of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. Also free BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK. 

Annual dues $7.50 Write to; 

B. L. Markham, Secretary 
2612 Beverly Blvd., S.W. 

Roanoke, Vo. 24015 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY 
SYMPOSIUM FOR 1978 

By Jane Moore, Poquoson, Virginia 

As in previous years the scoring system is unchanged - five points for a first 
choice, three points for a second, and one point for a third. Last year as I listed 
the individual scores and the theoretical perfect score, I felt that only if the 
reporters had evaluated the same cultivars would the numerical scores have 
any real meaning. This year I am omitting the score and only listing the 
cultivars with their relative standing in each class, since all reporters did not 
include every class and the theoretical perfect score would be different for each 
class. When there were not enough votes for any cultivar in a class to warrant 
listing it, the class was omitted. 

Thanks to each of you who participated in this report. There were not so 
many reporters as last year but the reports were very good, showing that much 
time and thought had gone into them. I was particularly interested in which 
cultivars received the most votes and list below the top eighteen in proper 
order. 


1. Festivity 2 W-Y 

2. Daydream 2 Y-W 

3. Arish Well 5 W-W 

4. Eland 7 W-Y 

5. Audubon 3 W-YYP 

6. Prologue 1 W-Y 

7. Rinia 1 W-P 

8. Rockall 3 W-R 

9. Verona 3 W-W 


10. Dainty Miss 7 W-GWW 

11. Canisp2 W-W 

12. Jetfire 6 Y-R 

13. Aircastle3 W-Y 

14. Golden Dawn 8 Y-O 

15. Lemonade3 Y-Y 

16. Falstaff 2 Y-R 

17. Honeybird 1 Y-W 

18. Arctic Gold 1 Y-Y 


DIVISION 1 - DEEP YELLOW PERIANTH AND TRUMPET (1 Y-Y) 


1. Arctic Gold 

2. Strathkanaird 

3. Carrickbeg 

4. Viking 


5. David Bell 

6. Kingscourt 

7. Golden Rapture 

8. Inca Gold 


NOVELTY: Fettle, 


DIVISION 1 - PALE YELLOW PERIANTH AND TRUMPET (1 Y-Y) 

l.Moonshot 2. Moonmist 

DIVISION 1 - REVERSED BICOLOR 

1. Honeybird (Y-W) 5. Dawn Light (Y-W) 

2. Lunar Sea (Y-W) 6. Chiloquin (Y-W) 

3. Gin and Lime (Y-GWW) 7. Enhancement (Y-W) 

Rich Reward (Y-W) 

NOVELTIES: Lime Chiffon (Y-GWW), Riptide (Y-W) 

DIVISION 1 - WHITE PERIANTH AND YELLOW TRUMPET (1 W-Y) 

1. Prologue 5. Ivy League 

2. Downpatrick 6. Ballygarvey 

3. Descanso 7. Newcastle 

4. Peace Pipe 
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DIVISION 1 - WHITE PERIANTH AND PINK TRUMPET (1W-P) 

1. Rirna 4. Rosedale 

2 . Patricia Reynolds 5. Boudoir 

3. At Dawning 

DIVISION 1 - WHITE PERIANTH AND TRUMPET (1 W-W) 

1. Panache 5. Queenscourt 

2. Rashee 6. Celilo 

3. Vigil 7. Beersheba 

4. Empress of Ireland 
NOVELTIES: Arctic Mist, White Majesty. 

DIVISION 2 - DEEP YELLOW PERIANTH AND CUP (2 Y-Y) 

1. Ormeau 4. Butterscotch 

2. Golden Aura 5. Strines 

3. Camelot 6. Galway 

NOVELTY: Lyles. 

DIVISION 2 - PALE YELLOW PERIANTH AND CUP (2 Y-Y) 

l.Oneonta 4. Euphony 

2. Lemnos 5. Buckskin 

3. Top Notch 

DIVISION 2 - YELLOW PERIANTH, PINK IN CUP 
NOVELTIES: Cairngorm (Y-WPP), Chino (Y-P), Pastel Gem (Y-YPP), 

Soft Light (Y-P), Widgeon (Y-PPY). 

DIVISION 2 - YELLOW PERIANTH AND ORANGE CUP (2 Y-O) 

1. Loch Owskeich 3. Vulcan 

2. Ceylon 4. Fire Flash 

DIVISION 2 - YELLOW PERIANTH AND RED CUP (2 Y-R) 

1. Falstaff 3. Loch Hope 

2. Court Martial 4. Loch Stac 

DIVISION 2 - YELLOW PERIANTH, RIMMED CUP 
PREDOMINANTLY ORANGE OR RED 

1. Shining Light (Y-ORR) 3. Chemawa {Y-OOY) 

2. Pinza (Y-YOR) 4. Bantam (Y-YRR) 

DIVISION 2 - REVERSED BICOLOR 

1. Daydream (Y-W) 4, Suede (Y-W) 

2. Bethany (Y-W) 5. Rushlight (Y-W) 

3. Charter (Y-W) 6. Binkie (Y-W) 

NOVELTIES: Arach Inverse (Y-GWY), Green Gold (Y-WWY), Plaza (Y-W). 

DIVISION 2 - WHITE PERIANTH AND YELLOW CUP (2 W-Y) 

1. Festivity 4. Wahkeena 

2. Chapeau 5. Irish Mist 

3. My Love 

NOVELTY: Langwith. 

DIVISION 2 - WHITE PERIANTH AND ORANGE CUP (2 W-O) 

1. Arbar 
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DIVISION 2 

1, Rameses 

2, Avenger 

3, Hotspur 


WHITE PERIANTH AND RED CUP (2 W-R) 

4. Barbados 
Borrobol 
6. Eribol 


DIVISION 2- WHITE PERIANTH, RIMMED CUP, 
ORANGE OR RED IN CUP 

1. Royal Coachman (W-GYO) 3. Irish Rover (W-OOY) 

2. Arapaho (W-OOY) 4. Daviot (W-OOY) 

DIVISION 2 - WHITE PERIANTH, PINK IN CUP 

1. Rose Royale (W-P) 6. Precedent (W-YPP) 

2. Accent (W-P) 7. Foxfire (W-GWP) 

3. Rainbow (W-WWP) 8. Tangent (W-P) 

4. Coral Light (W-WWP) 9. Canby (W-P) 

5. Romance (W-P) 10. Passionale (W-P) 

NOVELTIES: Divine (W-P), Drumtullagh (W-WWP). 


DIVISION 2 - WHITE PERIANTH AND CUP 

1. Canisp(W-W) 6. Churchman (W-GWW) 

2. Inverpolly (W-W) 7. Ave < W-W) 

3. Broomhill (W-W) 8. First Frost (W-W) 

Easter Moon (W-GWW) 

Wedding Gift (W-W) 

NOVELTIES: Inishmore (W-GWW), Shadow (W-GWW). 


DIVISION 3 - YELLOW PERIANTH AND CUP (3 Y-Y) 

1. Lemonade 3. Skookum 

2, Beige Beauty 


DIVISION 3 - YELLOW PERIANTH AND ORANGE CUP (3 Y-O) 

1. Dimity 2. Trelay 

DIVISION 3 - YELLOW PERIANTH AND RED CUP (3 Y-R) 

1. Achduart 3. Ballysillan 

2. Ardour 


DIVISION 3 - YELLOW PERIANTH, RIMMED CUP, ORANGE OR 

RED IN CUP 

1. Perimeter (Y-YYR) 4. Altruist (Y-ORR) 

2. Irish Coffee (Y-YYO) 5. Circlet (Y-YYR) 

3. Sunapee (Y-YYR) 6. Montego (Y-YYO) 

NOVELTIES: On Edge (Y-GYR), Spring Tonic (Y-GYR), Tom Jones (Y-ORR). 

DIVISION 3 - REVERSED BICOLOR 

NOVELTY: Moonfire (Y-W) 

DIVISION 3 - WHITE PERIANTH, YELLOW IN CUP, 

NO ORANGE OR RED 

1. Aircastle (W-Y) 5. Tranquil Morn (W-WYY) 

2. Eminent (W-GYY) 6. Delightful (W-GYY) 

3. Smpala (W-GYY) 7. Coolgreany (W-GYY) 

4. Carnmoon (W-GWY) Green Hills (W-GGY) 

NOVELTY: Goldeneye (W-Y) 
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1. Merlin (W-YYR) 

2. Ariel (W-OOY) 

3. Corofin (W-YYR) 

4. Purbeck (W-YYO) 


DIVISION 3 - WHITE PERIANTH AND RED CUP (3 W-R) 

1, Rockall 3. Snow Gem 

2. Matapan 4. Glenwherry 

DIVISION 3 - WHITE PERIANTH, RIMMED CUP, 
ORANGE OR RED IN CUP 

5. Olathe (W-GYO) 

6. Leonora (W-RRY) 

7. Coloratura (W-WWO) 

8. Lisbane (W-GYR) 

NOVELTY: Vermilion (W-OOY) 

DIVISION 3 - WHITE PERIANTH, PINK IN CUP 

1, Audubon (W-YYP) 2. Gossamer (W-YYP) 

DIVISION 3 - WHITE PERIANTH AND CUP 

1. Verona (W-W) 5. April Clouds (W-W) 

2. Angel (W-GWW) Green Quest (W-GWW) 

3. Achnasheen (W-W) 7. Polar Imp (W-W) 

4. Cool Crystal (W-GWW) Snowcrest (W-GWW) 

DIVISION 4 - DOUBLE, ONE BLOOM TO A STEM 

1. Tahiti (Y-YRR) 4, Achentoul (W-ORR) 

2 . Acropolis (W-WRR) Gay Challenger (W-WRR) 

3. Papua (Y-Y) Unique (W-WYY) 

DIVISION 4 - DOUBLE, TWO OR MORE BLOOMS TO A STEM 

1. Bridal Crown (W-WYY) 4. White Marvel (W-W) 

2. Cheerfulness (W-WYY) 5. Erlicheer (W-W) 

3. Yellow Cheerfulness (Y-Y) 


DIVISION 5 - 

1. Harmony Bells (Y-Y) 

2. Stint (Y-Y) 

3. Piculet (Y-Y) 

4. Puppet (Y-O) 

DIVISION 5 
LArish MeJl(W-W) 

2. Tuesday’s Child (W-Y) 

3. Waxwing (W-W) 

4. Merry Bells (W-Y) 


TRIANDRUS, YELLOW PERIANTH 

5. Forty-Niner (Y-Y) 
Lemon Drops (Y-Y) 
Sidhe (Y-Y) 

8. Chipper (Y-Y) 

- TRIANDRUS, WHITE PERIANTH 
5. Dawn (W-Y) 
Nightlight(W-W) 

7. Silver Bells (W-W) 


DIVISION 6 
L Jetfire (Y-R) 

2. Charity May (Y-Y) 

3. Willet(Y-Y) 

4. Beryl (Y-O) 


CYCLAMINEUS, YELLOW PERIANTH 

5. Prefix (Y-Y) 

6. Bushtit (Y-Y) 

7 . Killdeer (Y-Y) 

8. Chickadee (Y-O) 


DIVISION 6 - CYCLAMINEUS, WHITE PERIANTH 

1. Jenny (W-W) 6. Surfside (W-Y) 

2. Dove Wings (W-Y) White Caps (W-Y) 

3. Foundling (W-P) 8. Greenlet (W-WYY) 

4. Titania (W-W) 9. Joybell (W-Y) 

5. Perky (W-Y) 

NOVELTY: Cotinga (W-P) 
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DIVISION 7 * JONQU1LLA, YELLOW PERIANTH AND CUP (7 Y-Y) 

1, Sweetness 3. Gazelle 

2. Oregon Gold Trevithian 

DIVISION 7 - JONQUILLA, YELLOW PERIANTH AND 

ORANGE CUP (7 Y-O) 

1, Stratosphere 3. Finch 

2. Suzy 


DIVISION 7 - JONQUILLA, YELLOW PERIANTH AND 

WHITE CUP (7 Y-W) 

L Oryx 4. Verdin 

2. Pipit 5. Dickcissel 

3. Chat 6. Step Forward 

DIVISION 7 - JONQUILLA, WHITE PERIANTH AND 
YELLOW CUP (7 W-Y) 

l, Eland 2. Pretty Miss 

DIVISION 7 - JONQUILLA, WHITE PERIANTH AND 

PINK CUP (7 W-P) 

1. Bell Song 4. Divertimento 

2. QuickStep 5. Cherie 

3. Waterperry 

DIVISION 7 - JONQUILLA, WHITE PERIANTH AND CUP 

1. Dainty Miss (W-GWW) 3. Pueblo (W-W) 

2. Curlew (W-W) 4. Alpine (W-W) 

DIVISION 8 - TAZETTA, YELLOW PERIANTH 

1. Golden Dawn (Y-O) 3. Matador (Y-R) 

2 . Highfield Beauty (Y-GYO) 

DIVISION 8 - TAZETTA, WHITE PERIANTH, 
ORANGE OR RED IN CUP 

1. Geranium (W-O) 

DIVISION 8 - TAZETTA, WHITE PERIANTH, 

NO ORANGE OR RED IN CUP 

1. Silver Chimes (W-W) 2. Hiawassee (W-W) 


DIVISION 9 -POETICUS 

1. Quetzal (W-WGR) 4. Angel Eyes (W-GYO) 

2. Cantabile (W-GGR) 5. Dactyl (W-YYR) 

3. Actaea (W-GRR) Milan (W-GYR) 

DIVISION 11 - SPLIT-CORONA, YELLOW PERIANTH 
1. Baccarat (Y-Y) 2. Oecumene (Y-GYY) 

DIVISION 11 - SPLIT-CORONA, WHITE PERIANTH 
1. Valdrome (W-Y) 2. Colblanc (W-GWW) 
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JUDGING SCHOOLS 


By Mrs. Merton S, Yerger, Chairman, ADS Judging Schools 


COURSE II 


Fifty-eight students attended Daffodil Judging School Course 1 during spring 
of 1978 in California, Texas, and Ohio. It is probable that they will want to at¬ 
tend Course II in 1979. As this Journal goes to press, only one date has been 
announced so far and that is for Course II to be held in Dallas, Texas, on 
March 15, with Mrs. W.D. Owen, 4565 Rheims Place, Dallas, Texas 75205, as 
Local Chairman. Inquiries may be made to the Regional Vice-Presidents of the 
other two states as to their planned dates, if any. 

Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils is the textbook for the 
courses and required reading this time includes: (a) Chapter Five - the sections 
on Culture, Miniatures, and Diseases on pages 15-18 and on Judging 
Miniatures on page 25 (Chapter Six); and (b) Chapter Seven - the sections on 
Responsibilities, Etiquette and Ethics, and Suggestions. Certain changes need 
to be written into the text. On page 18, line 14, cross out 2d and write in 2 Y-W, 
On page 27 in the paragraph on Accreditation, line 6, change words to read 
“in five shows” (instead of in three shows) and on line 7 to read “in five shows” 
(instead of in three shows). 

Recommended reading includes Daffodil Handbook, George Lee, Editor, 
pages 112-124, on Daffodil Pests and Diseases and the pertinent sections on 
Regional Culture found on pages 92- 111. 

Both of the above references are available from the office of the ADS Ex¬ 
ecutive Director. Prices are available on request. 

In Chapter Seven of the Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils, it is 
stated that in order to become a Student Judge, an ADS member must have 
met the requirements for Judging School, Course I. However, anyone may 
take Course II without having had, or passed, all of Course 1 and a record of 
the grades will be kept for three years. Within that time, if the member has 
become a Student Judge, credit for the completed parts of Course II will be 
given. 


COURSE III 

Make up for part of Course III of ADS Judging School will be held April 5, 
1979, in Atlanta, Georgia, at Rich’s Plaza Auditorium at 10:00 a.m. Registra¬ 
tion must be received by April 1, 1979. Further information may be obtained 
from Local Schools Chairman, Mrs. Maurice Abercrombie, Rte. 1, Box 331, 
Palmetto, Georgia 30268. 

Plans that are a little more than tentative are being made to hold Course III 
on April 27, 1979, in Greenwich, Connecticut. Prospective students should 
watch for confirmation in a later Journal. A good many people need make-up 
in part of Course III and they would be well advised to attend one of these 
schools if possible; because for most students the maximum permitted time 
between courses will have elapsed before 1980, when Course III might be ex¬ 
pected in the states where Course I was held in 1978. 

The subject material for Course III is very interesting including as it does: (a) 
selection of material for exhibiting in shows; preparation of exhibition blooms; 
transportation of specimens; (b) proper staging of exhibits; (c) seed¬ 
lings; culture and judging of potted daffodils; and (d) practice judging and point 
scoring. 
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Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils is the text and required 
reading includes Chapter Five • the sections on Choosing Cultivars, Preparing 
Blooms, Transportation, Entering, and Exhibitor Etiquette; and Chapter Six - 
the sections on Judging Vases of Three, Judging Collections, Seedlings, Judg¬ 
ing Daffodils in Pots. The part of Chapter Six regarding point scoring should 
also be reviewed. 

Helpful recommended reading includes March, 1972, Journal, pages 
128-130, “How To Hit the Jackpot When Potting Daffodils”; March, 1973, 
Journal, pages 155-157, on Selection and Grooming of Blooms; March, 1974, 
Journal, pages 99-101, on Showing Daffodils; March, 1976, Journal, pages 
116-118, on Staging Daffodils; March, 1977, Journal, pages 117-123, on Cut¬ 
ting and Packing and Staging for Shows; March, 1978, Journal, pages 64-66, 
on Exhibiting Tips. 

Anyone may attend Course 111 for information but only ADS members who 
have taken either Course I or Course 11 previously may take the examination 
for credit. 


INTRODUCING THE 1978 
WINNING COLLECTION FOR THE HARRY I. 
TUGGLE, JR. MEMORIAL TROPHY 

(from Narcissus Notes, Newsletter of the Midwest Region, August, 1978) 

Certainly Marie Bozievich, the winner of the Harry I. Tuggle, Jr. Perpetual 
Trophy at the April, 1978, National Show is to be regarded with admiration 
and perhaps a touch of envy. After all, there were four entries in the class 
which, according to the judges, could score 90 points each. 

The winning twelve vases included Bethany, Top Notch, Aircastle, and Pre¬ 
cedent introduced by Mr. Mitsch in 1958,1970,1958 and 1961 respectively. 

From J. L. Richardson's Prospect House came Tonga, Highland Wedding, 
Norval, Falstaff, and Amber Light presented in 1958, 1969, 1959, 1960, and 
1967. 

From Carncairn came Gin and Lime introduced in 1973. Loch Hope, bred by 
J.S.B. Lea, came to public notice in 19?l Rushlight has been grown by daf¬ 
fodil fanciers since 1957, and Angus Wilson is believed to be the grower. 

It was interesting to discover after consulting catalogues and the ADS Data 
Bank Printout that five of these cultivars were early bloomers, four were late, 
and the remainder midseason. It was a most splendid collection. 

Questions alsways come to the mind of the viewer. Was the late blooming 
season responsible? Surely the expert handling and selection by the exhibitor 
were evident. There was much experience and knowledge that made it possible 
for that beautiful collection to win its coveted award. 

This is what we learn at a National Show. This inspires others to imitate. 
This challenges other exhibitors. A Challenge Trophy-indeed yes-and well 
named! 

— Mary Elizabeth Blue, Chillicothe, Ohio 
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| HERE AND THERE 

Since the last issue went to press, newsletters have been received from the 
Middle Atlantic and Midwest Regions, as well as the Central Ohio Daffodil 
Society. Both Regions were planning fall meetings, while CODS was planning 
a bulb sale and making plans for additional planting at Whetstone Park. 

Libbe and Jack Capen’s Springdale Gardens in Boonton, New Jersey, has 
been designated an official display garden of the American Hemerocallis 
Society, The Garden was open to visitors from mid-July to mid-August. 

According to Virigina Perry’s Public Relations newsletter. Dr. Tom 
Throckmorton has been a one-man PR agency for ADS. In addition to the Na¬ 
tional Council Award reported in the September Journal, Tom also received 
recognition in articles appearing in the April, 1978, The Mayo Alumnus , and 
the Spring 1978, The Iowan. The covers of both magazines were of daffodils. 
In August, Dr. Tom was awarded the National Certificate of Appreciation by 
the Men’s Garden Club of America. 

The Avant Gardener, Vol. 10, No. 5, had a guest issue by Paul Frese on har¬ 
dy bulbs with a very competent section on daffodils. Vol. 10, No. 6 describes 
the article on microclimate and tazetta culture by Dave Karnstedt, “You Can 
Fool Mother Nature,” which was in the June Journal. 

Several groups have been soliciting bulbs either for public plantings or for 
bulb sales to raise funds to support local daffodil activities. Dr. Theodore E. 
Snazelle is asking for bulbs for an educational planting at the residence of the 
Chancellor of the University of Tennessee, Nashville, while Cathy Riley, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, would gladly receive bulbs for planting and/or sale to 
support the Olive Lee Memorial Garden. Dave Karnstedt, West St. Paul, Min¬ 
nesota, is asking for bulbs for the Minnesota Daffodil Society bulb sale, and 
Ruth Pardue, Columbus, Ohio, is always glad to accept donations for the 
Whetstone Park planting. While it is too late to send bulbs to these people this 
year, perhaps you can share your excess bulbs next year. 

A British publication, Garden News, included a two-page color spread titled 
“Breed Your Own Daffodils” in the Feb. 25, 1978, issue. Reader Kevan Leslie 
passed on hints gathered personally from some of the top breeders in the Scilly 
Isles. 

The Daffodil Society (of England) Journal for January, 1978, includes ar¬ 
ticles on Chromosome Doubling, Pedigree Observations and a Beginners’ Cor¬ 
ner. We hope to reprint some of the articles in the future. 

From Northern Ireland comes news that the daffodil will be featured on one 
of the special stamps to be issued on March 21, 1979, as the “British Flowers 
Issue.” This is being issued just ahead of the World Daffodil Convention being 
held in England, Northern Ireland, and Holland, and will be on sale in conjunc¬ 
tion with that meeting. 

Members of the New England and Northeast Regions lunched together on 
September 22 in New York City. The meeting was held in conjunction with the 
Bryant Park Flower Show sponsored by the Garden Club of America. There 
was a booth sponsored by the ADS, with Cathy Riley in charge. At her sugges¬ 
tion, Phil Phillips sent over a box of 100 cultivars from New Zealand, many of 
which were of New Zealand breeding. How exciting to see fresh daffodils at a 
September flower show! 
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BOARD ADOPTS STATEMENT 
OF REGIONAL POLICY 

(Reprinted from The Daffodil Journal* June. 1965, 
at the request of C. H. Anthony . President.) 

For guidance of regional vice-presidents and directors as well as the 
membership of the Society, the Board of Directors adopted a Statement of 
Regional Policy at the 1965 Convention in California. 

Ordering the statement published in the Journal , the Board said it should be 
mailed to each new regional vice-president and director in the future. The 
Statement of Regional Policy follows. 

The region is the expression of the national Society’s activities at the local 
level. Therefore the region should do, on a limited scale, many of the things 
that the national Society does. The regional organization is composed of the 
regional vice-president and the three regional directors. The responsibilities of 
their office include the successful performance of as many of these functions as 
are feasible: 

1. The development within the region of a wider interest in better daffodils 
as garden plants. 

2. Promotion of daffodil shows, according to ADS standards, at regional, 
state, and local levels. 

3. Sponsorship of national meetings, regional conferences, and garden and 
show schools. 

4. Maintenance of wide acquaintance among regional members, and the 
submission of names of prospects for offices and committees. 

5. Assistance in building up the membership of the Society. 

6. Use of every effort to see that names and addresses of members in the 
region are correct in the Society’s mailing lists and roster, notifying the Ex¬ 
ecutive Director of errors. 

7. Assistance in establishing and maintaining test gardens, trial gardens, 
and display gardens. 

8. Suggesting and offering speakers on daffodil subjects to garden clubs 
within the region. 

9. Encouragement of coordinated activity between the vice-president and 
directors of a region with those of other regions. 

10. Issuance of a regional newsletter on local activities. 

11. Promotion and handling of planned pilgrimages to accessible daffodil 
gardens of interest within the region. 

12. Furnish material for the Journal , and encourage others to do so. 

13. Creation of an opportunity for group purchase and sale of bulbs. 

14. Application for funds available from the Society for use within the 
region, and the handling and accounting of these funds and any other funds 
raised within the region. 

15. The inclusion of the names of the president, secretary, editor, chairman 
of membership committee, and the other regional vice-presidents in the mail¬ 
ing list for all newsletters and notices. 

16. Attendance wherever possible at all Board meetings, submission of full 
reports of all activities, and presentation of digest therefrom of matters of 
general interest to membership at large. 

The three regional directors should assist their regional vice-president in 
carrying out these functions and, within their geographical area, feel per¬ 
sonally responsible in maintaining and increasing membership interest. 
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LILLIAN M. MEYER 

Lillian M. Meyer, long-time ADS member and avid gardener, died 
September 23, 1978, after suffering a heart attack while working in the 
garden of her home in Oxon Hill, Maryland. 

Lil was an accredited judge of daffodils and was currently serving as a 
director-at-large on the ADS Board of Directors, and as Vice-President 
of the Washington Daffodil Society. 

Lil's interests were not confined to daffodils. She was an accredited 
judge of chrysanthemums; director of the Volunteer Guide Service at the 
National Arboretum; Vice-President of the National Capital Area 
Federation of Garden Clubs; and a member of the American 
Hemerocallis Society among others. About a year and a half ago, she 
joined the Department of Aging as a home visitor; and she was also an 
instructor with the U.S. Department of Agriculture Graduate School. 

Her warm smile and friendly manner could often be found at ADS con¬ 
ventions. To her husband, LeRoy, and her family goes our sincere sym¬ 
pathy. She will be missed. 


DAFFODIL SHOW DATES FOR 1979 

By Mrs. W. S. Simms, Awards Committee Chairman 

A complete list will be published in the March issue of the Journal 
Chairmen of shows that are not included in this list are urgently requested to 
send this information to the Awards Chairman, 3356 Cochise Dr., Atlanta, 
Ga. 30339, by January 10. Information desired: date of show; city or town 
where it will be held; sponsor of show; show address or building; and the name 
and address of person to contact for information. 

Early Shows 

March 3-4 — Santa Barbara, Calif. — by ADS members in the central coast 
area; location to be announced later; information: Ken Dorwin, 1124 
Dulzura St., Santa Barbara, 93108. 

March 10-11 — Oakland, Calif. — by the Northern California Daffodil Society 
at Lakeside Park Garden Center, 666 Bellevue Ave.; information: Mrs. 
Nancy R. Wilson, 571 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 94708. 

March 16-17-18 — Dallas, Texas — State Show by the Texas Daffodil Society 
as part of the Dallas Flower and Garden Show at the State Fair Park; infor¬ 
mation: Mrs. R. H. Rodgers, Jr., 3612 Rosedale Ave., Dallas, 75205, 
March 17-18 — Fortuna, Calif. — Pacific Regional and State Show by the For- 
tuna Garden Club at the Veterans’ Memorial Bldg., 1426 Main St.; informa¬ 
tion: Mrs. Betty B. Allison, Rte. 1, Box 612, Fortuna, 95540. 

March 24 — Mayflower, Ark. — State Show by the Arkansas Daffodil Society; 
location to be announced later; information: Mrs. Kenneth C. Ketcheside, 
2025 Prince St., Conway, Ark., 72032. 
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March 24-25 — Hernando, Miss. — State Show by the Garden Study Club at 
the National Guard Armory, McCracken Rd.; information: Miss Judy 
Faggard, 402 Tchulahoma Rd., Rte. 3, Hernando, 38632. 

March 24-25 — La Canada, Calif. — by the Southern California Daffodil 
Society at Descanso Gardens, 1419 Descanso Dr.; information: Jay Pengra, 
954 St. Katherine Dr., Flintridge, 91011. 

March 29 — Oxford, Miss. — by the Oxford Garden Club at the University 
Museum; information: Mrs. Cile Downer, Leighton Rd., Oxford, 38655. 

March 29-30 — Atlanta, Ga. — Southeast Regional Show by the Georgia 
Daffodil Society and the Atlanta Garden Center and its affiliated clubs at 
Rich's auditorium, 45 Broad St.; information: Mrs. Jeanne Lynch, Garden 
Center Chairman, P.O. Box 4539, Atlanta, 30302. 

March 30-31 — Memphis, Tenn. — State Show by the Mid-South Daffodil 
Society at Goldsmith Civic Garden Center; information: Mrs. Wm. V. 
Winton, 4930 Roane Rd., Memphis, 38117. 

March 31-April 1 — Chapel Hill, N. C. — State Show by the Garden Club 
Council of Chapel Hill-Carrboro in the Totten Bldg, at the North Carolina 
Botanical Garden; information: Mrs. W. L. Wiley, 412 Cameron Ave., 
Chapel Hill, 27514. 

April 7 — Bowling Green, Ky. — State Show by the Kentucky Daffodil 
Society at the Red Carpet Inn; information: Mrs. Louis Holzapfel, 302 
Bellvue Dr., Bowling Green, 72101. 

April 7 — Princess Anne, Md. — by the Somerset County Garden Club at the 
Peninsula Bank; information: Mrs. N. T. Wittington, Jr., Here Be, Marion, 
Md. 21838. 

April 7-8 — Gloucester, Va. — by the Garden Club of Gloucester at the In¬ 
termediate School on Route 17; information: Mrs. John L. Finney, P.O. Box 
520, Gloucester, 23061. 

April 7-8 — Nashville, Tenn. — Southern Regional Show by the Middle Ten* 
nessee Daffodil Society at Tennessee Botanical Gardens, Cheekwood; infor¬ 
mation: Dr. Theodore E. Snazelle, 540 Tobylynn Dr., Nashville, 37211. 
Later Shows: (Full information on these and other later shows will be gioen in 
the March issue) 

April 10 — Lynchburg, Va. — Garden Club of Virginia 
April 12 — ChillicQthe, Ohio (Mrs. Mary Rutledge) 

April 14 — Bloomington, Ind. (Mrs. David Frey) 

April 19 — Princeton, N.J. (Mrs. A. F. Austin) 

April 20-21 *— Plymouth Meeting, Pa. (Mrs. Helen H, LeBlond) 

April 21*22 — Bel Air, Md. (Mrs. Jane Viele) 

April 21-22 — Dayton, Ohio (Thomas Dunn) 

April 24-25 — Chambersburg, Pa. (Mrs. Owen W. Hartman) 

April 26 — Greenwich, Conn. (Mrs. James W. Riley, Jr.) 

April 26 — Islip, N.Y. (Mrs. Joseph J. Lambert) 

April 27 — Wilmington, Del. (Mrs. W. R. Mackinney) 

April 28-29 — Columbus, Ohio (Mrs. James Liggett) 

April 30 — Nantucket, Mass. (Mrs. Earle MacAusland) 

May 3-4 — Boston, Mass. — National Show 
May 8-9 — Cleveland, Ohio (Wells Knierim) 
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HAVE A GO AT THE LONDON SHOW, 1979 

By Tony Kingdom, Molesey, Surrey, England 

Many of us in the United Kingdom hope that our friends in the USA who 
will be attending the 1979 World Convention/Tour will find it possible to ex* 
hibit at the RHS show on Wednesday, 18 April. Even modern refrigeration 
techniques make it unlikely that we could expect flowers from the Southern 
Hemisphere, but we have had flowers from the USA on several occasions in 
the past, both competitive and otherwise, and this always adds a novel and 
interesting dimension to the show's. This being our first convention in the UK 
for over forty years, why not make a real effort to bring something over and 
give us all a rare treat. 

No advice from me is necessary on packing and preserving flowers for a 
longish journey. Anyway, is it so long? 1 suspect that many of you are experts 
at this, as distances in the States are considerable. Indeed, if you could afford 
to come over by Concorde, you would probably have much less of a problem 
in this respect than half the exhibitors here in Britain. 

The show schedule will be available by November and I am arranging for 
copies to be mailed to Bill Ticknor so that application to him for a copy before 
Christmas will be possible. We ask that entries in the competitive classes and 
any other requests for exhibiting space are sent in so as to reach the RHS in 
London a week before the show. This is so that space can be properly 
allocated (there may be over 2000 individual entries in some 80 classes) and 
class cards made out for everyone accordingly. At a pinch, we could cope 
with some individual entries in the single bloom classes on the evening before 
the show, but this would be difficult for some of the bigger classes calling for a 
dozen or more vases from each exhibitor. I believe that there was a rumor cir* 
dilating at one stage that reservations for entries had to be in by the 
preceding January-this is not so; to reach London one week ahead will be 
fine, but let us not forget the appalling inefficiency of our respective postal ser¬ 
vices these days. 

Do not worry about vases. These are provided by the RHS and only these 
may be used. They are pretty, solid green ceramics in 4-inch, 6-inch, and 
9-inch sizes. The schedule will specify which vases must be used in which 
classes and conforming with this rule is essential in fairness to all. Perhaps 1 
should quote the rule on foliage: “Exhibitors are reminded of the importance 
of good staging and of using clean and healthy daffodil foliage. Points may be 
deducted for poor staging or the use of dirty or diseased foliage or for the 
failure to use any foliage at all.” You have been warned! But we will make 
some spare clean and healthy foliage available (which need not be that of the 
cultivar with which it is shown) for anyone from overseas who needs it. The 
foliage should be appropriate to the cultivar-a slender poeticus would look 
strange with three massive Empress of Ireland leaves backing it. The tradition 
here is to use two or three leaves in the single bloom classes and half a dozen 
or so in the classes for three or more blooms to a vase. 

Another tradition (and in my view a good one) is the use of fresh green 
moss to position flowers in the vase. A soggy handful of the overseas edition 
of the Herald Tribune is not the best of materials for this purpose! I am ar¬ 
ranging for a supply of moss for this purpose to be available for overseas ex¬ 
hibitors, so do not bother to start watering the desert now to build up your 
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awn supply. Not a tradition, but a definite requirement, is the labeling of all 
culfivars. Small white cards for use as labels will be provided by the RHS and 
no other labels are allowed. The labels must be written with the name of the 
cultivar in block letters. Normally these cards are sent to exhibitors on receipt 
of the entry form, but this may not be possible with entries from overseas 
unless received a month or so in advance. So have a pen handy to write in 
your best block letters as you are preparing your exhibit! 

Finally it may not come amiss to let you know the formal scale of points 
used in judging. 

In a class with three or more In a class for single blooms 

blooms to a vase 


Condition 4 

Form 4 

Color 4 

Size (for the cultivar) 3 

Texture 3 

Poise 3 

Stems 2 


Color 5 

Form 5 

Condition 4 

Size (for the cultivar) 3 

Texture 3 

Poise 3 

Stem 2 


Uniformity 2 25 

25 

In practice, judges will not always go into this precise degree of detail on 
every vase, but where the competition is very close, individual flowers or 
vases may have to be pointed in this way. Anyway, 1 hope this gives a fair in¬ 
dication of what is being looked for and what is considered meritorious. 

Why not have a go? Or if you do not feel disposed to compete, why not 
bring over some flowers, as large or small a number as you like, for us all to 
enjoy. 


BITS AND PIECES 

(from Cods Corner, Newsletter of the Central Ohio Daffodil Society, 

October, 1978) 

Even with the hectic days of the Convention, 1 enjoyed the daffodil season 
very much, because with the late season we had here in Central Ohio, my 
garden was in full bloom when I got home and I really found some beauties. Of 
the cultivars new to my garden, the most pleasing was Sea Dream 3 W-GWW 
hybridized by Mr. J. O’More. I received this bulb in the bulb exchange at the 
Fall Regional Meeting of the ADS. It was a large flower with excellent form, 
broad rounded perianth segments, very white, and a small slightly frilled cup 
with a magnificent green eye. By receiving this bulb at the Regional Meeting, it 
was already acclimatized to our region and did very well. Also, whites never 
bum. Phil Phillips advertises its sale at $20.00 each. See what you’re missing 
when you don’t attend ADS Regionals! 

—Tag Bourne, Columbus, Ohio 
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(from a letter to the Editor) 


I was fortunate to strike a pure white N. cyclamineus from seed this time and 
have a slide of it taken alongside the yellow form. It will enable me to raise 
good hybrid pink and red and white 6’s. 

—Phil Phillips, Otorohanga, N.Z, 


(from a letter to Bill Ticknor) 

Bob Adam, of Coulterville, Illinois, the newest daffodil convert near here, is 
rapidly progressing. Almost every foot of his two lots, including his lawn, is 
now daffodils and he’s thinking of buying another lot. 

Bob has done some extensive exploration of old homesites in Randolph 
County which were sold to mine companies and are due to be stripped for coal. 
He has come up with a number of old ones going back to about 1870, including 
Emperor, Empress, Sir Watkin, Barri Conspicuus, White Lady, an unidentified 
white and yellow poctaz, and a couple of early 1 Y-Y’s, and a lot of 
N. moschatus and another larger white trumpet not quite as swan necked as 
iV. moschatus. The only jonquil so far is N. x tenuior. Randolph County is the 
oldest in Illinois, with the French settlements going back to the late 1600’s but 
there is no indication of any daffodil having come to Illinois then. Apparently a 
very few ancients came in about 1860 and a number of others in the next 20 
years. 

—Venice Brink, Nashville, Illinois 


(from a letter to Bill Ticknor) 

1 had the best seedlings in quantity that 1 have ever had. I had a busy 
season, judging and exhibiting at several shows. Show champion at Ivanhoe 
was as good an Arctic Gold as I’ve ever seen. Trousseau was champion at 
Seville/Wandin, and that flower goes back a long way! 

At Kyneton, I had the only bowl of miniatures which featured Laura Lee, two 
others quite similar, a cheeky little poet six inches tall, plus some very open 
mouthed bulbocodium seedlings. William O. Ticknor was judged the cham* 
pion seedling. 

This was by far the best show 1 visited. There were lots of entries in open, 
amateur, and novice classes. There are quite a lot of enthusiastic younger ex¬ 
hibitors at Kyneton, and the children’s section must be seen to be believed. All 
schools compete and the children are marched up to see their results. The look 
of joy on their faces is a thrill to behold. 

The seedlings were all very satisfying. Of them all, 1 preferred the poets, 
quite a number of full circles with those cheeky little cups. A 1 Y-P was very, 
very good, and John Robert Dettmann, a cousin, took it to his heart and so 
that’s another named after a Dettman. Of the local new cultivars, number one 
would be Just Fred, named by Evelyn Murray after Freddie Silcock. A very nice 
reversed one, it is a large flower with luminous color in the perianth. Lady Slim 
also was good, as was Jackson’s Mercedes. 

—Lindsay Dettman, Victoria, Australia 
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REFLECTIONS ON A FIRST VISIT TO THE USA 
BY TWO INNOCENTS ABROAD 


By Sandy McCabe and Clarke Campbell, 

Omagh, Co , Tyrone . Northern Ireiand 

When it was first proposed that we should carry the Rathowen Banner to the 
1978 ADS Convention in Columbus, Ohio, we thought that B.S. Duncan was 
“taking the mickey.” He was quite serious, however, and what began as a bit 
of a joke became a reality on 25th April, 1978, when we set off for the Buckeye 
State. 

Through prevarication on our part, arrangements for the trip were hasty, to 
say the least. Apart from some brief correspondence between your good lady 
Editor and ourselves, we left with absolutely no idea of how, where, or with 
whom we would spend the greater part of our time. We were assured by the 
Roes^s who were returning home to the USA with us, that we need not worry 
and would be well looked after. How right they were! 

The journey to Columbus was not without its setbacks. It began with a 
mechanical failure on the part of one of the cars taking us to Belfast Airport 
which made us slightly late for the flight; and ended with the disappearance of 
Sandy’s suitcase between Belfast and Boston, which left him extremely wor¬ 
ried. While he had visions of emulating some previous emigrants from the 
Emerald Isle who had arrived in the New World with only the clothes on their 
backs and went on to become millionaires, he was really rather relieved when 
his baggage was delivered intact three days after our arrival. He obtained 
some unexpected souvenirs as a result - viz. a sports shirt and some 
underclothes by courtesy of TWA! 

In addition, the flowers with which we were to stage a small trade exhibit 
had suffered considerably in transit. Squashed trumpets and cups were the 
order of the day and it was only by gentle and judicious stretching of the said 
trumpets, etc., that we got some of them back into something resembling their 



Sandy McCabe and Clarke Campbell in front of the Rathowen 
display at the 1978 Convention. (Gripshover photo.) 
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original shape. We hope that we were at least partially successful and that the 
end product gave some idea of Rathowen flowers. 

Neither of us was prepared for the actual size of your country. We realized, of 
course, that it was large, but the actual immensity of it was overwhelming. Its 
vastness was only matched by the size of your hearts and your generosity. We 
have never met a group of people whose friendship was so willingly bestowed 
on a pair of strangers. While we had heard about some of you, read about most 
of you, and have seen photographs of a few of you, it was gratifying to put faces 
to names. We encountered no stiff formality wherever we went and are looking 
forward to repaying (in part) the welcome which we received when some of you 
visit us in 1979. 

We much admired the organization which was evident at the convention. As 
we arrived two days before the official opening, we were privileged to see the 
enthusiasm and dedication with which the CODS members went about their 
tasks. They spared no effort to make the convention the success it undoubtedly 
was * would that we had some like them over here! 

Though we had had some previous experience in staging single blooms in 
test tubes, this was our first effort at trying to arrange three blooms in a similar 
container. We tried but were forced to admit defeat and much prefer our 
customary vases and moss. However, we pay tribute to your exhibitors who 
seemed to be able to slot three flowers into position with the minimum of 
trouble. 

We were asked - nay, detailed - to assist in the judging but will leave our 
fellow judges (and exhibitors) to pass comment on our selections. However, we 
must make a few criticisms which we hope you will find constructive. 

We both feel that in your desire for judges to be uniform you have them hide¬ 
bound by too many rules and regulations. It was annoying not to be able to lift 
a container off the bench and examine the flowers from behind, from the side, 
and underneath. It was equally frustrating not being able to turn a rejected 
flower to the side and so eliminate it from our deliberations. We appreciate 
that the Steward could do this for us but it was time consuming having to call 
her over each time. (Ed. Note: Judges may lift or move containers.) 

Why do you disqualify a flower for being wrongly named? This could have 
been the fault of the supplier and is unfair to the exhibitor who has the misfor¬ 
tune to have this exhibit judged by a judge who happens to know that par¬ 
ticular flower. With another judge the exhibit could be awarded a ribbon. In a 
very close contest by all means penalize the wrong name; but disqualification 
is too severe a penalty. (Certain members of CODS will identify which one of 
us is complaining about this as they insisted that it was something of a fixa¬ 
tion.) 

One of us also judged a class in which a flower with a large notch out of one 
petal (but otherwise beautiful) was awarded a ribbon. The award of this ribbon 
was by a majority verdict as we feel that a flower with such an obvious defect 
should not be shown in single bloom classes. It can be carried in a collection 
class but not in single blooms. However, as doctors differ and patients die, so 
do judges differ and ribbons are awarded! 

We were asked about the difference in your flowers and those grown here. 
The main difference we could see was that yours were extremely smooth - 
much more smooth than we can grow them. It was very pleasing to see some 
old favorites looking as if they had been ironed. They were crease-free and no 
matter what we do, the same cultivars always come up as if they were pleated. 
The intensity of color in the USA is not as good as ours, but this is obviously 
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due to your weather conditions rather than a fault by the grower. Likewise our 
flowers tend to be larger with stronger stems but this may be accounted for by 
the abundance of rain with which this Province is blessed (or cursed if it’s holi¬ 
day time). 

We do not intend to bore you with an account of where we were or what we 
saw, but we do wish to give you a few impressions of how America appeared to 
us. We always heard that Americans worshipped the automobile. Now that we 
have been there we confirm this theory. However, the majority of you drive too 
fast and this, coupled with the fact that you travel on the “wrong” side of the 
road, was somewhat unnerving. Nevertheless, we got used to traveling on the 
wrong side of the road - indeed, we almost felt that our Chaffeuse who met us 
at the airport on our return should have traveled on the right when bringing us 
back to Omagh! In addition, the practice of turning right against a red light (in 
those places where it was legal) made our few remaining hairs stand upright. 

The quality of service encountered in hotels, restaurants, and gas stations 
was really magnificent and creates a wonderful impressison on tourists. 
Courtesy abounded and the simple remark, “Have a nice day,” which was 
commonplace made us realize how such a little thing can have a wonderful ef¬ 
fect. You probably never notice, but in the UK such habits are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

Your country is beautiful but the Big Apple was rather disappointing. While 
we would not have missed visiting it when we had the chance, it would not be 
our choice of a place to stay. Maybe it is exciting, but to two people who are 
fond of open spaces and green fields it was a bit oppressive - a concrete and 
asphalt jungle. 

In conclusion, and knowing it would be impossible to name ALL who made 
our stay so memorable, may we be forgiven if we specifically mention the 
Mesdames Gripshover, Fardue, Bozievich (and her sister), and Andersen who 
had the bother of cooking for us and giving us the run of their homes. To that 
wonderful group from Tennessee whose parties are almost as good as their 
Tennessee Sour Mash, a very special word of thanks. 

America - we loved you - we’ll be back as soon as finances permit! We are 
both looking forward to seeing many of you again and renewing old acquain¬ 
tances in Ulster in 1979. 
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LAST WORD ON MINIATURES FOR 1978 

By Peggy Macneale, Chairman, Committee on Miniatures 

NEW ADDITIONS TO THE APPROVED UST OF MINIATURES 
(A complete Approved List will be published 
in the March, 1979, Journal.) 

- 6 Y-Y. Listed in the Mitsch-Havens catalogue. Introduc¬ 
ed in 1977, Atom has had immediate favorable reaction 
and a good number of recommendations that it be added 
to the Approved List. 

■ 5 Y-Y. Another new Mitsch miniature. It is described as 
very like April Tears, but may be a bit larger and taller. 

- 6 Y-Y. Still another new Mitsch introduction, and of the 
same parentage as Atom (Wee Bee x N. cyclamineus), 

* 1 Y-Y. A new miniature from Michael Jefferson-Brown. 

- I W-W. Another MJB candidate which has won status on 
the Approved List of Miniatures. 

We have adequate votes for all five of these new miniatures, but since they 
are all recent introductions we will be happy to continue to receive comments 
on how well these are performing in gardens across the country. So — drop us 
a card next spring if you are growing these miniatures. 

COLOR CODE NOTES 

Gipsy Queen (please take care to spell this Gipsy rather than Gypsy) 
should be color coded 1 Y-WWY. In 1979 shows, a classification of Gipsy 
Queen as 1 Y-W, as listed in Daffodils to Show and Grow , will be acceptable. 
However, take heed that the 1975 Approved List gives the classification of 
Gipsy Queen as la YYY. This is incorrect. 

Rikki: The correct color code for this miniature is 7 W-Y. When just opened 
the perianth may be yellow, but it becomes white as the flower matures to 
“showing stage.” The cup remains yellow. 

These two flowers point up the fact that printers’ errors make for much con¬ 
fusion in the miniature world. The committee hopes to rectify old and new er¬ 
rors through the Journal, so watch for updated news in each issue. 

GLEANINGS FROM THE MINIATURE COMMITTEE MEMBERS’ 
LETTERS AND CONVERSATIONS HERE AND THERE. 

Some members have great success with the species miniatures, whereas 
members in others areas (Mid-America, for instance) keep losing the species 
but have fairly good increase in the case of hybrids. The summer sun in com¬ 
bination with summer showers seems to “do in” many miniatures which are 
naturally planted nearer the soil surface and thus are subjected to steamy 
conditions. A ground cover can be a big help as long as it is not one that gives 
the bulbs too much competition with thick, demanding roots. Creeping 
veronicas are recommended by some experts. Pachysandra and ivy are too 
dense. We will devote an article to this subject another time, and meanwhile, 
we solicit any gems of wisdom from ADS members with good (or bad) ex¬ 
perience in this matter. 


Atom 

Fairy Chimes 
Zip 

Likely Lad 
Pledge 
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A second factor in species decrease or increase is that in native haunts the 
increase is from seeds rather than from offsets. Allowing seeds to ripen, and 
then collecting and sowing them is one way that some ADS miniature en¬ 
thusiasts have been able to maintain their species collections. 

Other problems that show up in miniature collections are: no bloom 
(Rockery White is most often cited); shy bloom (Canaliculatus and Kidling 
have this reputation); blasted buds (Shrew, Wren, and Pencrebar are guilty 
here); misnamed bulbs from suppliers (Broadleigh Gardens takes some 
blame); and lack of sources for many Approved List Miniatures. This last 
problem will be the subject of still another future article after the committee 
does some more research. It would help if we knew of any ADS members who 
grow a surplus of Candlepower, as Michael Jefferson-Brown lost all of his in 
the drought that gripped England several summers ago. Elfhorn, Raindrop, 
and Snug are among eight or ten other miniatures which no longer seem to 
be commercially available. The committee would like to be helpful in 
disseminating information about these elusive miniatures. It is difficult for 
judges to become acquainted with many of those on the Approved List if they 
turn up at only one or two shows a year, or perhaps are seen only every five 
years in any one area. Let’s hope that 1979 will be a good year for miniatures, 
with more and more entries in all the shows. 


1978 CLASSIFICATION CHANGES 
FOR DAFFODILS TO SHOW AND GROW 


Actaea — 9 W-GYR 

Amberglow — 2 Y-Y 

M. conspicuus Plenus — 10 Y-Y 

Nala - 1 W-Y 

Orange Queen — 7 0-0 

Ps. moschatus Plenus — 10 W-W 


Quantasia = Qantasia 
Quetzal - 9 W-GYR 
Add Rushlight 2 Y-W 
Silver Chimes - 8 W-W 
Soar = Sora 

Add x tenuior 10 W-Y ( x = wild 
hybrid) 


Ps. Scoticus Plenus — 10 Y-Y Tickle — 2 W-P 

Ps. Telemonius Plenus — 10 Y-Y Trident — 3 W-OOR 

Please enier these changes in your copy of Daffodils to Show and Grow as it 
will not be reprinted this year. 

Will everyone, as they use DTS&G in 1979, please make note of any color¬ 
coding they feel is incorrect and let me know so we can research and make cor¬ 
rections for the following year. DTS&G does not take the place of the RHS 
Classified List and International Register of Daffodil Names , so some of the 
older daffodils one sees in shows cannot be included in a reprint of DTS&G 
because of limited space. However, they should be found in the print-out of the 
Daffodil Data Bank. It would be advisable for all shows to have on hand for 
their Classification Chairman a print-out of the Daffodil Data Bank (not 
necessarily the latest one because of the cost) and current catalogues of the 
well-known growers. 


—Amy Cole Anthony, Classification Chairman 
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U. S. REGISTRATIONS IN 1978 


Reported By Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, Registration Chairman 


American registrants of new daffodils and their registrations for 1978 are: 

Evans, Murray W.; Corbett, Ore.: Canemah, Ceremony, Ken’s Favorite, 
Flush, Pantomime, Silver Thaw, Sweet Prince, Verve, Volare, Yamhill. 

Havens- Mitsch; Canby, Oregon: Asteroid, Copperfield, Pink Ice, Prosperity. 

Kanouse, A.N.; Olympia, Wash.: Three Cheers, Highland Fling, Fox Trot, 
Coral Cloud. 

Mitsch, Grant; Canby, Ore.: Affable, Book Mark, Canary, Catbird, Credo, 
Dawncrest, Heron, Hoopoe, New Snow, Resplendent, Seafoam, Shapely, 
Shimmer, Snow Frills, Sugar Maple, Vertex. 

Pannill, William; Martinsville, Va.: Big Gun, Androcles, Apostle, Brookdale, 
Chatmoss, Crystal Clear, Daiquiri, Explosion, Forest Park, Genteel, Green¬ 
brier, Highlite, Love Boat, Lynchburg, Odyssey, Parable, Roundelay, Round 
Meadow, Wendover, Close Encounter. 

Throckmorton, Tom; Des Moines Iowa: White Tie. 


REGISTRATIONS 

Measurements given are: height (H.); diameter of flower (F.) length of 
perianth segments (P. segs.); length of corona, (C. lgth.); diameter of corona 
(C. diam.). Color code will follow class. 


iDchaM^*— 

MilLmtlcn »»» -*■ 

CtnUmeleri —*■ 



Affable (Mitsch) 4 Y-YOO; late; H, 51 cm,; F. 106 mm.; P. segs. pale buff 
apricot; C. same with ruffled light orange petals. H102/1 (Gay 
Time x Daydream). 

Androcles (Pannill) 4 W-W; midseason; H. 42 cm.; F. 95 mm.; P. segs. white 
double; C. white double. 67/57B (Snowshill x a white and yellow double 
seedling). 

Apostle (Pannill) 1 W-Y; H. 44 cm.; F. 110 mm.; P. segs. 45 mm., white; C. 

lgth. 46 mm.; C. diam. 44 mm., yellow. (Bennington x Empress of Ireland). 
Asteroid (Havens) 2 Y-Y; midseason; H. 55 cm.; F. 115 mm.; P. segs. 
48 mm.» yellow; C. lgth. 43 mm.; C. diam. 50 mm., yellow. FEJ 7/2 
(Ormeau x Butterscotch). 

Big Gun (Pannill) 2 W-Y; H. 55 cm.; F. 110 mm.; C. lgth. 35 mm.; C. diam. 

40 mm., yellow. 64/37 (Court Jester x White Prince). 

Book Mark (Mitsch) 2 Y-P; midseason; H. 46 cm.; F. 90 mm.; P, segs, 
35 mm,, buff lemon; C. lgth. 28 mm.; C. diam. 38 mm., apricot salmon. 
F 25/21 (Leonaine x Daydream). 

Brookdale (Pannill) 1 W-P; midseason; H. 39 cni.; F. 101 mm.; P. segs, 

41 mm., white; C. lgth. 43 mm.; C. diam. 45. mm., pink. 64/35C. 
(Chivalry x Rima). 

Catbird (Mitsch) 6 Y-Y; early midseason; H. 40 cm.; F. 95 mm.; P. segs. 
41 mm,, soft clear yellow, slightly reflexed; C. lgth. 31 mm.; C. diam. 
22 mm., slightly deeper yellow with projecting stamens. DO 1/2 (Bushtit 
OP). 
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Canary (Mitsch) 7 YW-W; late; H. 46 cm.; F. 87 mm.; P. segs. 44 mm., rich 
lemon yellow with large snow white halo; C. Igth. 26 mm.; C. diam, 
22 mm., ivory white. One or two reflexed flowers. F 72/4 (Daydream x 
N.jonquiUa). 

Canemah (Evans) 2 Y-WWY; midseason; Fi. 38 cm.; F. 105 mm.; P. segs. 

42 mm., yellow; C. Igth. 35 mm.; C. diam. 40 mm., white with yellow 
margin. 0-25 (Binkie x ((King of the North x Content) x Suede)). 

Ceremony (Evans) 2 Y-YO; midseason; H. 46 cm.; F. 110 mm.; P. segs. 

43 mm., yellow; C. Igth. 23 mm.; C. diam. 40 mm., yellow deepening to 
orange. K-27/1 (Green Island x 2W-Y sdlg,). 

Chatmoss (Pannill) 3 W-GYO: late midseason; H. 45 cm.; F. 115 mm.; P. 
segs. 49 mm., white; C. Igth. 16 mm.; C. diam. 41 mm., yellow with orange 
rim. G 9 (Bithynia x Artist’s Model). 

Close Encounter (Pannill) 2 W-P; midseason; H. 39 cm.; F, 90 mm.; P. segs. 

35 mm., white; C. Igth. 27 mm.: C. diam. 35 mm., pink. D 50 
(Woodlea x Fintona). 

Copperfield (Havens) 2 Y-Y; midseason; H. 48 cm.; F. 100 mm.; P. segs. 

36 mm., buff yellow; C. Igth. 25 mm.; C. diam. 33 mm., deeper bronze or 
copper-toned yellow. GEJ6/1 (Paricutin x Daydream). 

Coral Cloud (Kanouse) 4 W-WPP; late midseason: H. 42 cm.; F. 110 mm.; P. 
segs. 45 mm., cream white; C. Igth. 27 mm.; C. diam. 63 mm., pink 
coral, deepening with age. (Pink Chiffon x Mabel Taylor). 

Credo (Mitsch) 2 W-P: midseason; H. 38 cm.; F. 43 mm.; P. segs. 39 mm., 
very white, flat and broad; C. Igth. 32 mm.; C. diam. 39 mm,, deep rose 
pink. F6/1 (Accent x Rima). 

Crystal Clear (Pannill) 3 W-GWW; late; H. 36 cm.; F. 100 mm.; P. segs. 
40 mm., white; C. Igth. 10 mm.; C. diam. 30 mm., white; 64/13 (Benedic¬ 
tion x Tobernaveen). 

Daiquiri (Pannill) 3 Y-Y; late midseason; H. 40 cm.; F. 103 mm.; P. segs. 

44 mm., yellow; C. Igth. 14 mm.; C. diam. 47 mm., yellow. 64/29 
(Cascade x Verona). 

Dawncrest (Mitsch) 2 W-PPW; early; H. 40 cm.; F. 103 mm.; P. segs. 41 mm., 
white; C. Igth. 30 mm.; C. diam. 48 mm., salmon pink, cream border; 
C7/22 (Carita x Accent). 

Explosion (Pannill) 8 Y-O; midseason; H. 46 cm.; F. 55 mm.; P. segs. 20 mm., 
yellow; C. Igth. 5 mm.; C, diam. 18 mm., orange. 65/98C (Matadorx 
N. jonquilla). 

Flush (Evans) 4 W-WR; midseason; H. 38 cm.; F. 90 mm.: P. segs. 35 mm., 
white: C. white and red. N-15. (Double sdlg. C-137/5 x Hallali). 

Forest Park (Pannill) 2 W-W; midseason; H. 50 cm.; P. segs. 58 mm., white; 
C. Igth. 47 mm.; C. diam. 40 mm., white 64/119. (Vigil x Empress of 
Ireland). 

Fox Trot (Kanouse) 11 W-YYW; late midseason; H. 50 cm,; F. 105 mm.; P. 
segs. 35 mm., white; C. Igth. 25 mm.; C. diam. 78 mm., lemon yellow with 
white on lacinated tips (Hillbilly x Mabel Taylor). 

Genteel (Pannill) 1 W-W: late midseason; H. 38 cm.; F. 120 mm.; P. segs. 
53 mm., white; C. Igth. 55 mm.; C. diam. 40 mm., white. 64/119K. 
(Vigil x Empress of Ireland). 

Greenbrier (Pannill) 3 W-GWW; late; H. 47 cm.; F. 103 mm.; P. segs. 46 mm., 
white; C. Igth. 15 mm.; C. diam. 40 mm., white. 64/92C. (Pigeon x Tober¬ 
naveen). 
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Heron (Mitsch) 2 W-P; midseason; H. 45 cm.; F. 123 mm.; P. segs, 54 mm., 
white; C. Igth. 40 mm.; C. diam. 64 mm., light pink. D95/1 (Magic 
Dawn x Carita). 

Highland Fling (Kanouse) 11 Y-WWY; late midseason; H. 50 cm.; F 97 mm.; 
P. segs. 35 mm., soft lemon yellow; C. Igth. 27 mm.; C. diam. 75 mm., 
opens soft light yellow, fading to cream white with lemon yellow edge on 
rim. Reverse # 2. (Daydream x Lemon Ice). 

Highlite (Pannill) 2 Y-PPY; midseason; H, 46 cm.; F 100 mm.; P. segs. 
43 mm., yellow; C. Igth 21 mm.; C. pink and yellow. 64/77 (Lem¬ 
nos x Kilkenny). 

Hoopoe (Mitsch) 8 Y-O; late midseason; H. 41 cm.; F. 54 mm.; P. segs. 
25 mm., yellow; C. Igth. 6 mm.; C. diam. 16 mm,, orange; four to six 
blooms; several stems per bulb. Resembles both tazetta and jonquil. JJ77/2 
(Matador x N. jonquilla). 

Ken's Favorite (Evans) 2 W-P; midseason; H. 36 cm.; F. 110 mm.; P. segs, 
50 mm., white; C. Igth. 25 mm.; C. diam. 45 mm., pink. L-30/1 (Cor¬ 
dial x Caro Nome.) 

Love Boat (Pannill) 2 W-P; midseason; H. 38 cm.; F. 103 mm.; P. segs. 
39 mm., white; C. Igth. 25 mm.; C. diam. 35 mm„ pink. 65/87 
(Knightwick x Caro Nome). 

Lynchburg (Pannill) 2 W-YYO; midseason; H. 43 cm.; F. 118 mm.; P. segs. 
47 mm., white; C. Igth. 17 mm.; C. diam. 45 mm., yellow with orange rim. 
64/45B. (Enniskillen x Hotspur), 

New Snow (Mitsch) 2 W-W; late; H. 46 cm.; F. 100 mm.; P. segs. 45 mm., 
white; C. Igth. 16 mm.; C. diam. 46 mm., white, flat, scalloped; H100/4. 
(Silken Sails x Wings of Song). 

Odyssey (Pannill) 4 W-WYY; midseason; H. 44 cm.; F. 120 mm.; P. segs. 
white double; C. yellow double. 67/57 (Snowshill x white and yellow dbl. 
sdlg.). 

Parable (Pannill) 4 W-WPP; midseason; H. 46 cm.; F. 110 mm.; P. segs. white 
double; corona, pink double. G21A (Pink Chiffon x sdlg.). 

Pantomime (Evans) 3 W-YYR; midseason; H. 36 cm.; F. 110 mm.; P. segs. 
30 mm., white; C. Igth. 8 mm.; C. diam. 20 mm., yellow with red rim. 
N-25/1. (/V. p. recurvus x Dallas). 

Pink Ice (Havens) 2 W-P; late midseason; H. 50 cm.; F. 85 mm.; P. segs. 

34 mm., ivory white; C. Igth. 18 mm.; C. diam. 33 mm., salmon pink. 
GEJ5/17. (Precedent x A5/12 (Caro Nome x Accent)). 

Prosperity (Havens) 1 Y-Y; early midseason; F. 105 mm.; P. segs. 43 mm., 
clear bright yellow; C. Igth. 44 mm.; C. diam. 36 mm., bright yellow. 
FEJ6/4 (Nazareth x Butterscotch). 

Resplendent (Mitsch) 2 Y-R; early midseason; H. 50 cm.; F. 100 mm.; P. segs. 
41 mm., rich clear yellow, overlapping perianth; C. Igth. 25 mm.; C. diam. 
30 mm., vivid orange red. B45/14 (P50/1 (Narvik x California Gold) x 
Flaming Meteor). 

Rhine Wine (Pannill) 1 W-W; midseason; H. 45 cm.; F. 120 mm.; P. segs. 
50 mm., white; C. Igth. 50 mm.; C. diam. 43 mm., white. 65/30B 
(Desdemona x Canisp). 

Roundelay (Pannill) 2 W-Y; late midseason; H. 40 cm,; F. 85 mm.; P, segs. 

35 mm., white; C. Igth, 14 mm.; C, diam. 47 mm., yellow. 64/29 
(Cascade x Verona). 
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Round Meadow (Pannill) 3 W-GYY; late; H. 40 cm.; F. 98 mm.; P. segs. 

41 mm., white; C. Igth, 13 mm.; C. diam. 39 mm,, yellow. 64/55 (Green 
Hills x Tobernaveen), 

Seafoam (Mitsch) 2 W-W; late midseason; H. 53 cm.; F. 92 mm.; P. segs. 

42 mm., white; C. Igth. 16 mm.; C. diam, 30 mm., white. F139/2 (Easter 
Moon x Carnmoon). 

Shapely (Mitsch) 2 Y-Y; early; H. 40 cm.; F. 91 mm.; P. segs. 39 mm., soft 
clear yellow; C. Igth. 38 mm.; C. diam. 37 mm., clear yellow. E07/4. (sdlg. 
from (Mitylene x N. cyc/amineus)). 

Shimmer (Mitsch) 6 Y-O; early; H. 30 cm.; F. 87 mm.; P. segs. 40 mm., 
amber yellow; C. Igth. 31 mm.; C. diam. 30 mm., orange red. A52/5 
((R100/4 (Market Merry x Carbineer) x Armada) x N. cyc/amineus). 

Silver Thaw (Evans) 3 W-W; midseason; H. 43 cm.; F. 100 mm.; P. segs, 
40 mm., white; C. Igth. 13 mm.; C. diam. 35 mm., white; K-37 (Duke of 
Windsor x White O’Morn). 

Snow Frills (Mitsch) 2 Y-W; midseason; H. 50 cm.; F. 90 mm.; P. segs, 
38 mm., soft lemon yellow with white halo; C. Igth. 33 mm.; C. lemon 
yellow turning to white, frilled edge. 

Sugar Maple (Mitsch) 2 YW-P; midseason; H. 44 cm.; F. 87 mm.; P, segs. 
36 mm., deep lemon with white halo; C. Igth. 29 mm.; C. diam. 36 mm., 
apricot salmon, deeper near rim. F25/1 (Leonaine x Daydream). 

Sweet Prince (Evans) 1 YW-WWY; midseason; H. 42 cm.; F. 100 mm.; P, 
segs. 41 mm., yellow; C. Igth. 41 mm.; C. diam. 38 mm., white with yellow 
margin. 1-17 (Daydream x (Lunar Sea x Galway)). 

Three Cheers (Kanouse) 11 Y-YWW; early midseason; H. 45 cm.; F. 95 mm.; 
P. segs. 35 mm,, soft lemon yellow; C. Igth. 25 mm.; C. diam. 73 mm., 
opens soft lemon yellow fading to cream white darker in center. Reverse *1 
(Daydream x Lemon Ice). 

Vertex (Mitsch) 2 Y-R; early midseason; H. 43 cm.; F. 110 mm.; P. segs. 
46 mm., golden yellow, very flat and overlapping; C. Igth. 28 mm.; C. diam. 

32 mm., fiery orange red. G67/1 (A53/l(R102/5 x Paricutin) x Falstaff). 
Verve (Evans) 2 W-YYO; midseason; H. 38 cm.; F. 97 mm.; P. segs. 38 mm., 

white; C. Igth. 16 mm.; C. diam. 40 mm., yellow with orange margin. 
N-36/1 (Marshfire x Hotspur). 

Volare (Evans) 2 W-GWP midseason; H. 36 cm.; F. 103 mm.; P. segs. 
40 mm., white; C. Igth. 21 mm.; C. diam. 35 mm., green eye, white throat, 
broad deep pink band on margin. Resembles Heart Throb but has broader 
perianth and deeper pink band. L-39/1. (Everpink x (Caro Nome x ((Mabel 
Taylor x Rosario) x Interim))). 

Wendover (Pannill) 7 W-W; midseason; H. 38 cm.; F. 120 mm.; P. segs. 

33 mm., white; C. Igth. 13 mm.; C. diam. 25 mm., opens yellow, turns 
white; G5. (Silken Sails x N. jonqulHa), 

White Tie (Throckmorton) 3 W-W; late midseason; F. 96 mm.; P. segs, 
48 mm., white; C. Igth. 10 mm.; C. white with evanescent golden tints. 
T/66/12/3 (Aircastlex Irish Coffee). 

Yamhill (Evans) 2 W-YYW; midseason; H. 45 cm.; F. 105 mm.; P. segs. 
42 mm., white; C. Igth. 34 mm.; C. diam. 40 mm., yellow with white 
margin. K-7 (Oneonta x Protege). 
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THE ENGLISH SEASON 1978 

By George Tarry, Wirrafl, Cheshire, England 

Every season has its variations in the weather pattern, but for most of us 
1978 was a completely new experience. The winter had been moderate with 
several cold periods lasting for a few days, but just as we had prepared for a 
prolonged cold spell, the temperature rose and plant development continued 
without serious check. By late March, many growers were expecting a fairly 
early daffodil season, and the local shows at the end of the month were well fill¬ 
ed. April, however, brought a complete contrast with the second week of 
the month bringing the worst part of the winter with heavy falls of snow to 
many areas. All parts were colder and wetter than usual with an absence of any 
settled sunny periods, so that flowers developed slowly, stayed in good condi¬ 
tion for a long time, and by the end of April many early-flowering cultivars were 
still winning at the shows. 

Our first major show, the RHS Competition on 4 - 5th April, was its usual 
modest size but full of high quality flowers and keen competition. John Lea 
took all the major honors, winning both the twelve seedlings and the Devon¬ 
shire Cup and also Best Bloom - Loch Lundie - and Reserve Best Bloom - 
Loch Hope. As usual his yellow/red blooms dominated his collections and we 
particularly noted Glen Cova which has the appearance of trumpet dimensions 
although it falls short on careful measurement. 

In the single bloom classes, Jim Pearce staged some outstanding flowers of 
Birthright, Strines, Avenger, and Fiji in a successful run through the classes 
for Divisions 1-4, but was beaten for most points by Bob Southon who ex¬ 
hibited through the whole range of classification 1-9. 

With the deterioration in the weather immediately after the Competition, we 
returned to London on 18th April for the RHS Show with some reservations on 
what we would find. As usual the exhibitors had overcome most of the pro¬ 
blems although one or two regulars were missing and others were below their 
normal strength. Overall the show was as good as ever with magnificent 
displays by the trade round the walls of the hall setting off the competitive 
classes in the center. In the absence of Mrs. Richardson, John Lea won the 
Engleheart Cup for twelve seedlings rather easily; and although yellow/reds 
predominated, his Ben Hee, Croila, Balvenie and Glen Rothes were fine ex¬ 
amples from other sections. His closest challengers, Tony Noton and 
Rathowen, are both comparatively new to this contest and will surely narrow 
the gap in the years ahead. 

The single bloom classes provided a feast of cultivars old and new to satisfy 
every enthusiast. There was a most interesting contest in the yellow trumpet 
class where Prince Igor, listed recently at 25p, was a close second to Midas 
Touch, which costs 100 times as much! Other class winners included a large 
immaculate White Star from Rathowen, which was Best Bloom in Show, and 
such regular winners as Newcastle, Loch Hope, Strines, Rameses, Daydream, 
Merlin, Aircastle, and Fiji. The newer cultivars to score were 
Coral Ribbon, Cold Overton, Dimity, Ferndown, and Unique. Divisions 5-8 
continue to grow in popularity but the prize list was made up of such old timers 
as Charity May, Dove Wings, Sweetness, Cherie, and Geranium. 

In the amateur classes, the Bowles Cup requires fifteen vases of three 
blooms and the four exhibits compared favorably with any of the displays of 
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recent years. Tony Noton recorded his third consecutive win, using a blend of 
standard cultivars Kingscourt, Empress of Ireland, Vulcan, and Avenger; 
newer cultivars Misty Glen and Unique; and some of his own raising, Mill 
Grove, King Cup, and Cool Autumn, to provide a full range of types and color 
combinations. 

The big ambition for every amateur grower is to win the Richardson Cup for 
twelve blooms covering Divisions 1-4. Tony Noton was successful once again 
with almost the same blend as in the Bowles Cup. His closest challenges 
came from Clive Postles of Halesowen, new to this competition, and Tony 
Kingdom, one of our most experienced exhibitors, but the points awarded by 
the judges showed that four more exhibitors were all within reach of major 
awards. 

One of the main features was the strength of the classes for exhibitors with 
limited, or no, success at earlier shows. The full range of classes for collection 
and single blooms had entries almost as numerous as in the main classes. 
These growers had scored successes in their local shows and their flowers 
were often on a par with those of their seniors to confirm the view that the in¬ 
terest in modern daffodils is still increasing. 

After the London Show there was the familiar rush north to the Spring 
Show at Harrogate. There was little evidence of spring, and all the flowers 
had been produced with the assistance of protection; but entries were more 
numerous than ever and the quality so high and even, that in some classes 
the judges had considerable difficulty in making their awards. The collection 
classes, and particularly that for nine cultivars from Division 1, gave an op¬ 
portunity to show a wide range of cultivars and add interest to the show. 
There is also the practice of selecting champion blooms from all main sub¬ 
divisions, with a Grand Champion of the Show, which is most valuable in 
educating new growers and providing an extra incentive to all. On this occa¬ 
sion Arctic Gold, Newcastle, Empress of Ireland, Stourbridge, Hotspur, 
Broomhill, Daydream, Altruist, Merlin, Cherie, Paper White Grandiflora, and 
Otterburn were the champions with Wilson Stewart’s Empress of Ireland 
receiving the supreme honor of Grand Champion. From the successes scored 
this season. Empress of Ireland must be very close to recognition as the most 
reliable prizewinner of all time, with awards at all levels from the most com¬ 
petitive cup collections to the lowliest novice classes; and it must be many 
years yet before it will be displaced by any of the recent introductions to this 
division. 

The brief and enjoyable visit to Harrogate was followed immediately by the 
Daffodil Society’s Show at Solihull on Saturday and Sunday 22nd -23rd April. 
The facilities were filled to capacity but close examination of the collections 
revealed the problems that some growers had experienced owing to the unex¬ 
pected delay of flowers from the open ground. This was particularly noticeable 
in the Board Medal Class, three vases of three blooms, three divisions. Nine 
competitors provided a fine display, but all of them had weaknesses and there 
was no doubt that Wilson Stewart had the best set of all, Ballyrobert, 
Snowshill and Rockall. 

The single bloom classes were keenly contested with fifteen to twenty en¬ 
tries per class, but most of the honors went to the well-tried cultivars - 
Newcastle, Empress of Ireland, Balalaika, Golden Aura (Best Bloom in 
Show), Tudor Minstrel, Easter Moon, Daydream, Aircastle, and Fiji. This 
demonstrates once again that a new enthusiast can win prizes with cultivars 
available for a modest outlay. 
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The interest in Divisions 5-8 grows slowly but the new class for six blooms 
from these divisions exceeded all expectations when six exhibits were staged. 
Even so, the first prize went to old-timers - Horn of Plenty, Rippling Waters, 
Charity May, Dove Wings, Cherie, and Sweetness. 

The cup classes are always a feature. John Lea showed another collection 
of his own raising to retain the Bourne Cup. His Achduart, Dailmanach and 
Balvenie were in good form but most excitement was caused by seedling 
1-31*73, horn Dailmanach pollen on a seedling, which was Best Seedling in 
the Show. As this was a first flower on a five year old bulb, it will be many 
years before it is available for sale. 

The Cartwright Cup, twelve cultivars in commerce from four divisions, was 
a very keen contest and was won for the first time by Clive Postles. His best 
flowers were Don Carlos, Ringleader, Aircastle, and Cool Crystal, but he had 
very little margin over the other exhibits in this class. Alfred Bradshaw won 
the next two cups, the Walter Ware for six pinks where Rose Royale and Tara 
Rose caught the eye, and the White Daffodil, where he had an exceptional 
bloom of Vigil and gave many of us our first sight of Burntollet. A new ex¬ 
hibitor to the show, Paul Payne of Norwich, came to immediate notice with 
successes in the Leamington and Williams Cups with good flowers of Rockall, 
Shining Light, and Hot Stuff (from New Zealand) in the former, and Car- 
rickbeg and Chevalier in the latter. The Arkwright Trophy continues to be one 
of the weaker classes as no good new bicolor trumpets have been introduced 
in recent years. Jan Dalton retained the trophy by relying on his usual 
cultivars such as Newcastle, Ballygarvey, and Pennine Way. 

The amateur members classes begin with the de Navarro Cup, twelve vases 
of three blooms, the most demanding class of the show, which attracted four 
good exhibits and provided a win for another new exhibitor from Norwich, Dr. 
Martin, This is followed by the Wootton Cup, for twelve single blooms, and 
ten exhibitors contested this trophy. The winner was Horace Goodwin of 
Halesowen who staged very good flowers of Ballyrobert, Irish Mist, and 
Danes Balk, but he was closely challenged by his colleague, Clive Postles, 
who had Best Bloom in the section with a fine example of Strines. The best of 
the amateur trophies is the Norfolk Cup for twelve blooms with a price limit of 
5Qp ($1.00) a bulb and in the past this has seen very keen rivalry and 
numerous entries. On this occasion only three were staged and the winner. 
Dr. Martin, really deserved better competition. 

A new section was introduced at this year’s show for those growers who 
had not won a trophy or medal in the open classes at previous shows. This 
provides an opportunity for those with limited resources to build up ex¬ 
perience before challenging the top growers. Although fully experienced in 
local shows. Dr. Martin was new to our show and his successes in this section 
showed that he is ready for the higher sections of the show. 

After the hectic week of shows, we had a break of ten days to recuperate 
before returning to London for the Daffodil Society Late Competition on 3rd 
May. This was originally arranged to give an opportunity to display cultivars 
which are normally too late for the main shows. This year we had the finest 
display at this date for many years with 31 exhibitors filling 90 feet of staging 
to capacity, but the event was dominated by early and mid-season cultivars 
such as Banbridge, Balalaika, Daydream, Kimmeridge, Tudor Minstrel, and 
even Charity May, all usually associated with the shows early in April. Never¬ 
theless it provided a most enjoyable conclusion to a season which had given 
much pleasure mixed with its problems and disappointments. 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green. Kentucky 

The summer season represents a lull in daffodil activity. Even then, there are 
several things to be accomplished. For me, I mow the grass and weeds cover¬ 
ing my plantings. I regard this grass covering as a means of keeping the soil 
from becoming too warm. Growing plants will also reduce the moisture con¬ 
tent of the soil. There is always the problem of lifting bulbs. 

Wells Knierim believes that daffodils should be lifted every two years. This is 
a far different practice from what I use. Many of my daffodils have been down 
for as much as ten years or longer. In order to have top quality in daffodil 
flowers, the daffodil bulbs should be lifted every two or three years, depending, 
perhaps, on the location and the soil in which the daffodils grow. 

Wells has proposed an interesting assignment. This assignment would con¬ 
sist of a study of bulb increases for a period of growing time. Each cultivar 
would be studied with respect to the number of bulbs and the total weight of 
the bulb increase resulting from the planting of a single bulb. With me, some 
daffodils will grow like weeds, while others will pass horn the scene entirely. 
Some cultivars will grow few but large size bulbs. Others will grow many 
smaller bulbs. I recall my planting of Pera. The bulbs have been down for 
several years. Yet there has always been a massive array of blooms each 
spring. When 1 dug the bulbs, I found there were a countless number of smaller 
bulbs. On the other hand, there was another planting of Milford Haven. It, too, 
gave a massive amount of blooms. When the bulbs were dug, 1 found the bulbs 
to be nice large size ones. I have often wondered if the plants having the larger 
leaf blades would produce the larger bulbs. Perhaps a study here would be 
helpful. So the summer season should not be regarded as one without interest. 

One of our growers seems to be troubled with a daffodil nematode. He 
reported fumigating his daffodil beds with methyl bromide. In using this gas, it 
is well to have a plastic covering over the bed in order to hold the vapors in the 
soil. This chemical can be dangerous. He reported that this treatment will be 
good for a period of five years. I am fortunate in not having this problem. 
However, there are other pests residing in soils. Such a soil treatment can be 
helpful in eliminating troublesome pests. Some growers complain about the 
daffodil fly. Many years ago, I discovered a larva in one of the bulbs that 1 had 
bought. Needless to say, this larva was immediately disposed of. Since that 
time, I do check bulbs thoroughly for such an importation. 

There is always a discussion about buying high priced bulbs. There is always 
the question of whether the bulb will grow and remain. Some of the new bulbs 
may be regarded as “oncers." They soon disappear from a catalogue. 1 have 
noticed among my seedling bulbs a similar behavior. The seeds are planted in 
a mixture of potting soil and some garden soil. After two years in this growing 
medium, I replant the seedling bulbs out in the garden. It is a matter of great 
interest to note that in time some of the seedling bulbs will disappear. Others 
will grow like weeds, and they all were derived from the same cross. I have 
always regarded such losses as being beneficial. Just what is the explanation? 

There were numerous comments concerning the quality of the flowers during 
the past season. For the most part, the comments were very favorable. There 
seems to be some question with regard to quality after a severe winter, but I 
must state that the daffodils enjoyed the marvelous snow covering of last 
winter. The poeticus daffodils were the best that I have ever grown. 
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Reports continue to come forth concerning the cyclamineus daffodils. 1 
regret to report that the newer ones do not possess the hardiness of some of the 
older ones in this area. This is especially true with those that I grow. Hybridiz¬ 
ing is rather limited for the early blooming daffodils. 

What can one do with those surplus daffodil bulbs? We are trying to get 
young people in this area interested in growing and showing daffodils. There is 
a separate section set aside for our youthful members. A trophy was donated 
to the exhibitor of the best flower in this section. So this is an excellent group 
to whom to donate those surplus bulbs. There are others that are beginners. 
They, too, can be assisted in their bulb collections. 

The summer activities need not be dull. 


THE LATE, LATE DAFFODIL SHOW 
IN HELEN LINK’S GARDEN 

(from Narcissus Notes, Newsletter of the Midwest Region, August, 1978) 

The 1978 daffodil season opened Sate in Southern Indiana since the winter’s 
snow lingered on to the first day of spring. After a few lovely early blooms, a 
heat wave moved in with temperatures at times in the 80’s, bringing bloom 
along too fast with many imperfections, weak stems, and little substance. The 
heat wave was followed, however, by many weeks of cool, moist, near-perfect 
daffodil weather, showing us tints and magnificent color such as we seldom 
see. 

The great joy of the season was the persistence of excellent quality bloom of 
many cultivars from many divisions into late May-far beyond anything ex¬ 
perienced in my garden in the last 25 years. A visit to Helen Link’s garden on 
May 17th not only confirmed the phenomenon, but added considerable 
emphasis-her late, late show was dazzling! 

After I had commented on the abundance and exceptional quality of literally 
hundreds of cultivars in the test beds and in the turf, Helen informed me that 
she had cut several bucketfuls of the best blooms early that morning for a 
garden club meeting a few days hence. Such a superfluity of riches! 

Helen Link’s own introduction, Pewee, was outstanding. Exceedingly 
floriferous on tall, stout, stems, it stood out from the crowd! Dallas vied with 
Pewee for sheer beauty. 

Seraph was an eye-catcher with incredible color. April Tears and Hawera 
had massed cascades of bloom, as did a whole row of sister seedlings of Petrel. 
Those numbered 3, 27, and 28 were of show-class quality. 

One can scarcely avoid superlatives, and the jonquilla section of one test bed 
was superb, with Bunting, Finch, Dickcissel, Clare, Pixie, Bebop, Demure, 
Green Ginger, Sun Disc, Quick Step, Divertimento, Golden Sceptre, Oryx, 
and others still blooming well. 

Cloud Nine deserves special mention, for in Helen’s garden it blooms two to 
a stem, which heightened the fact it was blooming its head off. A truly great 
daffodil! 

My visit to Helen Link’s garden was truly an experience one wanted to share! 

—Libby Frey, Bloomington, Indiana 
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MAKE MINE VANILLA! 

Quite appropriately, it was in a kitchen that I first saw Vanilla. It was the 
kitchen of Gertrude and Dr. John Wister which overlooks their ravine garden, 
and 1 think they invited rne to look out over the sink in order to point out where 
1 could find a certain poet daffodil they wanted to give me. As we chatted about 
poet fragrance, Dr. Wister thrust a glass of daffodils toward my nose saying, 
“What do you think of these?” The answer was, “Why they smell like cookies’” 
He told me it was Vanilla and one of the very, very few trumpets with 
fragrance. 

“Swarthmore Plant Notes” shows Vanilla is in the Main Collection of Daf¬ 
fodils in the Early Section. Dr. Wister’s records show ten bulbs of it were 
bought from Warnaar & Co., Ltd., Holland, in 1922, and that it was a rather 
straggly yellow trumpet with narrow pointed petals and sulphur white 
perianth. However, it should be kept for cutting for its strong vanilla-like per¬ 
fume. His notes show it as having been first known in 1901, which is likely a 
correct date since much of his association with daffodils was as a child in his 
mother’s garden in Germantown. 

Beginning in spring, 1979, Vanilla is going to be the fragrance (or should we 
say flavor) experienced on the way to my Maryland kitchen when y’all drop in 
for a cookie! 

— Meg Yerger, Princess Anne, Maryland 


ROCKY HORROR 

By William O. Ticknor, Tyner, North Carolina 

Jack Gerritsen of Voorschoten, Holland, is famous as the most innovative 
daffodil hybridizer of today and as the determined exponent of the split-corona 
daffodil. He is also a very smart man. Knowing his high intelligence and good 
taste I was appalled recently to find that Jack had named a lovely daffodil 
Rocky Horror. I wrote and asked why he put such an awful name on so fine a 
flower. The following story came from my astute Dutch friend. 

At a theater in Amsterdam, there was a play named “Rocky Horror” that 
was pretty awful in the eyes of the older generation. Its theme was narcissism. 
The theater people asked Keukenhof to baptize a new daffodil with the name of 
Rocky Horror and Keukenhof turned to Jack Gerritsen. He perfomed the bap¬ 
tism in the greenhouse at Keukenhof with the whole cast of actors in atten¬ 
dance and with champagne flowing. It received a lot of publicity in the Dutch 
papers which was good not only for the play but also for the Gerritsen split- 
corona daffodils. 

But the story goes deeper than that. Rocky Horror in the play is a hand¬ 
some, well-built, man and the daffodil Rocky Horror is in fact a beautiful 
flower. They both have a serious fault. In the play. Rocky Horror turns into a 
very ordinary appearing person. In the garden. Rocky Horror will on occasion 
turn into a trumpet daffodil. It is not constant, it reverts back to an ordinary ap¬ 
pearing daffodil. 

Jack does not list Rocky Horror in his catalogue. He keeps it for the mixture 
just as the young man in the play turned back into the mixture of people. End 
of story. 
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SOME NEW ZEALAND SHOW RESULTS 

At the National Daffodil Show in Hamilton, New Zealand, on September 
15-17th, a First Class Certificate was awarded to Trena 6 W-Y, raised by Miss 
M.M. Verry of Te Kuiti, and submitted by her. The award was made as a flower 
for exhibition and was the unanimous decision of the fourteen judges. This is 
only the second time that the FCC has been awarded in New Zealand and the 
only time it has been granted to a lady raiser other than Mrs. Richardson. 

At the same show, the American Silver Salver was awarded to P. & G. 
Phillips for the best nine flowers from cultivars bred in America and grown in 
New Zealand, There were three entries in the class, and the winning group 
consisted of flowers of Audubon (3), Daydream (3), Euphony (2), and Pearl 
Pastel (1). Owing to the very unfavorable season the quality of the flowers was 
not up to previous years. 

At the South Island National Show held in Timaru September 30-October 
1st, there were five entries for the American Daffodil Trophy which was won by 
Mr. J. O’More who showed Velvet Robe (2), Audubon, Crystal River, Opales¬ 
cent, Sunapee, Kingbird, and Canby (2). Mr. Dave Butcher was second, show¬ 
ing Daydream (2), Charter, Sunapee, Audubon, Precedent (2), Honeybird, and 
Coral Ribbon. P. & G. Phillips were third with Cool Crystal, Just So <2), 
Tangent, Milestone (2), and Aircastle (3). 

The standard and quality of the flowers was very high and this was one of the 
best South Island shows for many years. P & G. Phillips were awarded Best in 
Show with a lovely flower of Declare 2 W-P. 

Mr. Butcher was in a Christchurch hospital at the time of the show, having 
undergone surgery three days before the show, and his flowers were picked 
and staged by Phil Phillips. 

—Phil Phillips, Otorohanga, New Zealand 


ADS ROUND ROBINS 

By “Tag” Bourne, Columbus. Ohio 
(Reprinted from Cods Corner, 

Newsletter of The Central Ohio Daffodil Society, October, 1978.) 

One of several services that the American Daffodil Society offers its 
membership is the opportunity to be a member of a Round Robin. Perhaps, 
some of you may wonder just what a Round Robin happens to be. Well, a 
Round Robin consists of several members with a special interest in a special 
area. Each member will write a letter relating to daffodils and their daffodil ex¬ 
periences encountered during a daffodil season. Your letter is added to those 
already in a collection. The letters travel a certain route and eventually will 
return to the sender. Then another tour of letters will be started. 
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You may ask, “What are the values of a Robin?” There are many. First, 
there are those friendships that can be originated. This cultivation of friend¬ 
ships has actually developed into personal meetings for me. Meg Yerger, who 
came to Columbus for a National Council Judges School, dropped by the of¬ 
fice; and what fun it was at the Convention meeting Lucy Christian, Willis 
Wheeler, and Dave Karnstedt, who are in the Poeticus Round Robin with me. 
Even though two people may never meet, it is possible to maintain an area of 
friendship. 

Another great value is the knowledge of various daffodil activities in several 
areas. This knowledge brings closer one’s awareness of what is going on in 
several localities (shows, meetings, tours, and demonstrations). There is 
always great interest in shows. For one thing, an interest develops toward ex- 
hibitors. When an exhibitor wins consistently, attention is given to the pro- 
cedures employed. The exhibitor is a personality-what can he teach the rest of 
us? What daffodils make good show flowers? When a given cultivar wins con¬ 
sistently at shows, it certainly gets my attention. What are the growing prac¬ 
tices employed in order to achieve these show specimens? All of the above 
topics are frequently related in a Round Robin. Other points related are the 
huge number of daffodils rated as garden flowers. What are they? Are these 
simply enjoyed in one’s backyard and in various containers or should they be 
shown to educate the public? Should the daffodil season be extended over 
several more weeks and how might this be accomplished? 

The discussion held on cultural behavior of a given daffodil in numerous 
areas is another value of a Robin. For example, Dr. Dooley in Kentucky cannot 
grow Galway, but Grace Baird has had good luck with it and so have many 
others in Central Ohio. Some of you will remember Grace’s entertaining arti¬ 
cle, “Galway Goes to the Show,” some years back. Such reports furnish much 
interest. Certain daffodils behave one way in one area and differently in 
another area. Some cultivars grow and bloom like weeds in one area, while in 
another they barely survive. Why, 1 don’t know. Certain specific growing re¬ 
quirements are favored by one grower while another prefers something else. 
All of this adds up to the fact that there is something to be learned from one 
another. 

1 am sure one of the most exciting Robins is the one dealing with hybridizing. 
It takes several years for seed to germinate, grow and eventually flower ... a 
very slow-moving experience. Frequently, seedlings, while quite good, will not 
measure up to the qualities one would want in order to name and place it on 
the market, but the fun lies in the study of the genetics of the daffodil. 

Dr. Dooley, Chairman of the Round Robins, states, “A Round Robin can be 
educational. We want interested growers to be members. We want members 
who like to write and relate their experiences. We want members to write their 
letters and place them in the mail within a reasonable time.” 

Finally, there is a general Robin covering many areas of the country. There 
are regional Robins and more can be organized. There is a Miniature Robin, 
Poeticus Robins, and recently a Cyclamineus Robin was formed as well as the 
above mentioned Robin on hybridizing. There is also a Men’s Robin, and some 
want to form a Tazetta Robin. My experience in the Poeticus Round Robin has 
been most enjoyable and educational. Why not join a Round Robin? Contact 
Dr. Glenn Dooley, 810 Covington Avenue, Bowling Green, Kentucky 42101. 
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[LAIN! fOOD 


SEND FOR OUR FUND RAISING OFFER 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD 

10-15-10 

Concentrated, High Analysis — All 
Purpose —10-15-10 “Starts and 
Feeds" all Plants Indoors and 
Outdoors. 

Available at your store or send 
$1.00 for 5ViOz, $2.00 for 12oz 
(includes mailing). 


[DROPS] 
' PER 
QUART 
WATER 


SOLUBLE FERTILIZER 

20-30-20 

Concentrated, High Analysis — All 
Purpose — 20-30-20 crystals. Grows 
Vegetables, Flowers, Roses, Trees, 
Shrubs, Lawns, Etc., in Yards, ^ 
Gardens, Greenhouses. 

Available at your store or send $6.95 for \ 

5 lb (includes mailing). \ 

SCHULTZ CO.-St. Louis, MO. 63043 


Y4 

T5P- 

PIR 

GALLON 

WATER 


HEMEROCALLIS 
(Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season 
is finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
insure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled with informative 
data on varieties, culture, performance and progress. 

Many Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $7.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 

Joan D. Senior, Secretary 
DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 
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THE POET LADY SERENA 

If Serena Bridges, from a possible perch on a fluffy cloud in Heaven 
somewhere, could see her flower we think she would chuckle at its having been 
named for her. She is known to have said that if any enemy wanted to get even 
with her, he would name a daffodil “Serena” then invite everyone to walk by it 
in a show and say, “Look at that ugly old thing!” Quite the contrary - everyone 
who used to know her gets a mellowed look and a pleasured smile at the 
reminder of Lady Serena. 

Serena Bridges was a Baltimore lady with family connections among the 
Downings for whom Dowingtown, Pennsylvania, was named. She was a friend 
to all beginners in judging whether it be daffodils or general judging under the 
Federated Garden Clubs. She was one of the first appointed judges for ADS 
and the first to insist on taking the formal judging training as soon as the 
schools were established. She taught in the judging schools for years and 
served the ADS in many capacities, not the least of which was having been its 
first treasurer. 

The poet Lady Serena was formerly P.D. Williams #101 acquired by Willis 
Wheeler from a neighbor of Mr. Williams, Doris Long of Cornwall, England, 
before she, due to advanced age, was able to register it. When Mr. Wheeler 
moved to Florida, he divided his stock of P.D.W. #101 between Venice Brink 
and Meg Yerger and gave Meg the privilege of registering it if she and Venice 
so agreed. It was done in 1976, and won a blue ribbon in the single specimen 
class for poets in the Philadelphia Convention Show that year. 

Lady Serena, the cultivar, has a long strong stem and a large bloom that 
caused a lot of discussion as to whether it was a poet. Both Nell Richardson 
and Jack Goldsmith immediately leaned forward to smell the bloom when 
asked what they thought of it as a poet and neither commented until they had 
ascertained its fragrance. Both then nodded and said, “It’s a poet.” Then they 
proceeded to comment on its texture and size. Bulbs of it are being dispersed 
among the members of the Poet Round Robins as the stock increases, and 
there are two very small growers who are growing it with hopes of selling it in 
very limited numbers. 

To name a flower for a person isn’t easy. Ogden Nash, a poet known for his 
terse verse, might have been chosen; or Adelaide Crapsey for her brief “On 
Seeing Weatherbeaten Trees.” Somehow, though, because I am a Marylander 
and have lived in Downingtown and my husband made a bee-line to sit by Mrs. 
Bridges whenever we were at a daffodil meeting, she seemed the right one for 
whom to name our poet. 

—Meg Yerger, Princees Anne, Maryland 


CORRECTION 

It has been brought to our attention that the Sept. Journal carried an incor¬ 
rect address. Please make the following correction: 

Mrs, W.R. Mackinney, 535 Woodhaven Road, West Chester, Pa. 19380 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide Sets: 

1. Show Winners 6. Miniatures 

2. Symposium Favorites 7. Arrangements of Daffodils 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 8. Daffodils in Britain 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 9. Species and Wild Forms 

5. 107 from Grant Mitsch 10. Classification and Color Coding 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address all cor¬ 
respondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Rte. 2, Lebanon, Tenn. 37087 


Membership application forms. No charge. 

Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incomplete 
list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965, p. 21. Cor¬ 
respondence invited on items not listed. 

ITEMS FOR SALE 


Daffodil Pin (tie tack, pin back, or ring back).. $ 7.50 

Daffodils—To Show and Grow, 1977 .... 3.50 

Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils, 1974... 2.25 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966 .Paper Cover, $3.40; Cloth 4.90 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank.. $15.00; with binder 18.00 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal..... 3.40 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal .. 5.00 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal.... 1,50 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/8, 1964 ...... 2.00 ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1975 __two 15-cent stamps each, 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Books (new copies): 

1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 ..... 3.00 ea. 

1967,1968, $3.50 ea.; 1969, 1970, $4.25 ea.; 1971.. 5.50 

1971 Daffodil Season Report....... 2.00 

Daffodils 1972, 1973, 1974 ....... 3.00 ea. 

Daffodils 1975, 1976 . 3.50 ea. 

Daffodils 1977....... 4.25 


RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (used copies, as available): 

Write for years on hand with prices 

Show entry cards... 500 for $11.00; 1000 for $20.00 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed on 
want list. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 

Tyner, N.C. 27980 TeJ. (919) 221-8388 
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SPECIES AND MINIATURE NARCISSUS IN 

BERKELEY 

Nancy Wilson, Berkeley , California 
Illustrated by WILLIAM CAMPBELL, Lafayette, California 
(Reprinted with permission from Pacific Horticulture, April 1976) 

The name narcissus comes from the Greek word meaning torpor, which is an 
allusion to the narcotic properties of the flower. Narcissus is a member of the 
Amaryllidaceae and contains natives of Spain, Portugal, North Africa, Italy, 
France, and England. 

In the garden, species and their hybrids take special care. This care is 
different from the culture of large flowered narcissus. 

In their natural habitats, the species plants flower between September and 
July, depending on their location and altitude. Many of them grow near the 
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edge of the melting snow, others grow on granite cliffs near the seaside, and 
some grow in open Helds. iV. calcicola grows in pockets of limestone filled with 
humus. In general the bulbs like a thin, rocky soil which is slightly acid. They 
are not heavy feeders and generally dislike fertilizers. A very fine sprinkling of 
all-purpose rose food on top of the ground every third year seems sufficient for 
my plants. Bonemeal is not a good fertilizer unless it is fresh steamed. The type 
sold in nurseries does not break down for seven to eight years. Superphosphate 
is recommended by the American Daffodil Society and some growers believe 
wood ashes arc good. 

My small bulbs are planted at a depth of four times the bulb size. The 
contractile roots will pull them down to their favored depth This is one reason 
why I feel the bulbs should nor be dug annually, but should be left in one 
position tor several years. The energy used to find the favored level can then be 
turned to plant growth. As long as they bloom, they do not need to be divided. 
They wall stop blooming when a large bulb breaks up into many little bulbs. 

Good drainage is essential. The bulbs can be planted on a slope, hillside, or in 
raised beds. 1 have had success with most species by planting them in raised 
beds on the southwest side of an off-white stuccoed house. The beds are 
bottomless boxes, nine inches high, twenty inches wide, and five feet long. 
These boxes are filled with a mixture of local clay (adobe) soil, compost, anti 
sand. 1 have added granite gravel to the mixture and use it for a mulch layer 
over the soil surface. The boxes are divided into seven inch sections by half 
inch mesh wire screen. This division keeps the varieties separate for 
identification purposes. 

The bulbs demand heavy watering during growth. The soil is kept moist as 
long as there is green foliage. At our vacation place in Humboldt County the 
rainfall has been as high as one hundred seventy-five inches in the winrer. 
;V. h. romieuxii zaianicr/s from the Zaian Mountains of Morocco grows for me in 
a field where the water makes pools during rain storms and this bulb has 
bloomed for years. 

The main consideration with small bulbs is to let them dry out in the ground 
during the summer. Once their foliage is brown and crisp, they do not like to 
be w atered until the rains start in the fall. If you live in an area of summer rains, 
cover the beds. There is one exception to this rule. N. cyclamineus and its 
hybrids like a damp, partially shaded location in the summer. 

For best results plant the bulbs as soon as they are available. Do not keep 
them out of the ground for any length of time for the bulbocodmms in 
particular show' some sign of root growth most of the year. When it is necessary 
to dig, I do it about six weeks after the foliage is dry and soak the bulbs 
immediately in a Bcnlate solution for one half hour. Then the bulbs are dried, 
cleaned, and stored in a cool, shaded place. W'hen they need dividing, they can 
be replanted immediately. The bulbs seem to be weakened if allowed to be out 
of the ground tor long periods. In colder areas plant the bulbs in cold frames 
during the winter. In the cold frames they can stand freezing weather to at least 
20°F if they are not too wet and are w'ell drained. 

My boxes are partially shaded by the house wall and get morning sun and 
about two hours of afternoon sun. N, janquilla. V gaditanus, and N. willkommii 
multiply and bloom profusely in this situation, disclaiming for me the fact that 
Jonquilleae like full sun. 

The Benlate solution is used to stop Fusarium axysporum f narcissi which 
causes basal rot. This fungus thrives in a nitrogen rich, hot, wet soil. The basal 
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plate rots anti rhe bulb dies, A good mulch will keep the bed cool and help cur 
down this disease. The mulch can be pine needles, gravel, or a ground cover 
that likes a dry summer, such as portulaca. 

The species seem fairly disease free but the hybrids show viral diseases more 
readily here. The most common viral disease is yellow stripe. It is carried by 
several kinds of aphids and can be kept down by weeding. This stripe is 
apparent upon emergence of the leaves. When you inspect your bulbs and find 
the disease, rogue out the bulbs and march off to the garbage can with tears in 
your eyes; there is no practical cure. 1 have had a false yellow stripe caused by 
my large dog stepping on the ground just before leal emergence. If you have 
precious bulbs you think may be infected, grow rhem in isolation for a year to 
confirm the disease before discarding them. Unfortunately there are some- 
hybrids that seem to have only viral infected bulbs; nevertheless they are kept 
by growers because they are unusual. 

The bulb and stem nematode, Oityienchus dipsaii, attacks small bulbs, causing 
rhe foliage to swell and curl, There is evidence to show that African marigolds 
will change the soil chemistry enough to discourage the nematodes from 
traveling through it, and for the amateur this is an easier control than methyl 
bromide or hot water. 

The large narcissus fly, AUriJon equestris, is a great pest. This fly looks like a 
small furry bee but has one pair of wings. It has a characteristic loud buzzing 
noise and once recognized can be caught with a net and killed. This fly lays its 
eggs near the hole left by the dying narcissus foliage. The larvae hatch and crawl 
down over the bulb and up through the basal plate where they go through 
several moults while maintaining themselves on the bulb. If the whole base 
plate is eaten, the bulb dies. I have eliminated the fly in my garden by placing 
the bulb on a sprinkling of Chlordane granules in the bottom of rhe hole. 

The leaves of narcissus are the source of next years flowers, so do not tie 
them in knots. Let them die down naturally. The small bulbs have fine foliage 
and are not unsightly. Once the foliage is dry it should be gathered up and 
destroyed. The soil should be raked to fill the holes left by the leaves. This hole 
becomes a passageway for little slugs and snails, who love the flow'ers and new 
leaf tips. 

If the bulbs are planted in rhe open, ir is advisable to pur a fine screen under 
them. Their minuteness and shape cause them to roll merrily down rodent 
runways and off to the bowels of the earth. Moles and gophers do not eat them. 

Pot culture is one method of raising small narcissus, but it is tricky. The roots 
like to go deep and so rhe pot needs to be deep. Ideally the pots should be sunk 
in the ground. The pot bottom can be covered with nylon net to keep out the 
snails and slugs. The net can be held down with granite gravel w'hich also helps 
drainage. The bulbs are planted at the required depth and mulched to keep the 
moisture and temperature even. 

1 have grown all of the following narcissus in my Berkeley garden, 

Narmsus rupicola has a five inch scape and a yellow, one inch flower that 
looks like a little pancake. It is identified by a six-lobed corona. The flower is 
fragrant and blooms in March. Successful hybrids include Sundial and 
Bobbysoxer. Sundial is an excellent garden bulb, blooming from February 
through March. It has two to three deep yellow, fleshy flowers wdth a greenish 
tint. It is a good increases Bobbysoxer blooms in late March; the sun fades its 
orange corona. N. u atieri is similar to N. rupicola, but w'hite. It has grey foliage. 
This bulb does not multiply well, but sends up one or two beautiful flowers 
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every year, N. scaberulus grows naturally in a pine woodland and appreciates a 
pine mulch. It usually has lax, curling foliage with a typically rough edge, The 
scape carries two or three flowers that are smaller than N. rupicola. The 
perianth is yellow' and the corona a soft orange. N. jonquilla is a large species 
often fifteen inches high. It has round, dark green foliage and three to six dark 
yellow, one and one-half inch flowers which are very fragrant. It is a good 
increaser and is happy in a pot. Hybrids include Hawera and April Tears. April 
Tears is six inches high and has one to four yellow flowers with reflexed 
perianths. The corona faces the ground giving the flower a shy appearance. 
Hawera is similar, but does not have the elegance of April Tears. Sea Gift is a 
natural hybrid found on the Cornish Coast by Alec Gray. The flowers are larger 
than N. jonquilla. the corona is longer and the scape shorter. Smaller species 
similar to N. jonquilla are N. gaditanus, five to eight inches high; and 
N. fernandesii, a stronger appearing plant about ten inches high. N. u illkommit 
grows eight to ten inches high and has thick, stiff, dark green leaves These 
three species are excellent increasers and are effective if planted in front of 
N. jonquilla. N. viridiflorus is from Gibraltar and Morocco, The flower is a dull 
grey green. The perianth segments are curved and their tips resemble a little 
crochet hook. This flower is very fragrant. It does not come up every year, but 
the bulbs stay in good health during dormant years. It is easy to miss the bloom 
unless you are on the watch for it in early December. N. X gracilis is a natural 
cross of N. jonquilla and N. poetic us. The flower is light yellow and grows ten 
inches high. 

Narcissus triandrus has one to five pale yellow, cernuous flowers. It grows 
naturally on granite soil in grassy slopes and pine woods. There is also a white 
form of N. triandrus. 

Narcissus tazetta panizzianus has been in Berkeley gardens for a long time. It 
is smaller than N. tazetta papyraceus, similar in form and very fragrant. 

Narcissus asturiensis is a tiny trumpet type. It is three inches tall and has 
yellow, one inch flowers. This little flower is like the tiniest King Alfred 
imaginable and is happy in the rock garden. Little Gem is a selected form of 
N. minor. The five inch scape has a flower large for its height. A good increaser 
and consistently a good bloomer, it is excellent for the rock garden and one of 
my favorites. N. cyclamineus is very distinct, the scapes are six to nine inches tall 
and the corona faces the ground. The perianth segments are tightly reflexed. 
This bulb likes a mossy location and variants of it seem to bloom at different 
times. It is popular with hybridizers and has produced Jumblie and Tete-a-Tete, 
both available and easy to grow. 

Narcissus poeticus Flore Pleno is welcome because of its late blooming period. 
It has a reputation for producing buds which fail to open, but does well here in 
a poorly drained, shaded, clay soil that gets some summer water. It is native to 
moist meadows. N. poeticus var. recun'us, the pheasant s eye narcissus, grow r s 
nearby. These two old varieties are difficult to find now, but worth the effort. 
They have freshness and charm that are hard to equal. 

A bulb fitting the description of N. tazetta italicus was found growing in this 
garden. It is supposed to be sterile, but the form here has off-white, starry 
flowers that have set seed. In 1973 this bulb bloomed in September when the 
preceding winter had been cold. Was there a relationship between the early 
blooming and the cold winter? My records show that Taffeta and Jessamy 
bloomed six weeks earlier in 1973. N. Canaliculatus, reportedly difficult to 
grow, is common in bulb catalogs. This bulb needs a hot, dry summer and a 
compacted soil or it will split up into many little bulbs. It grows well in the 
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raised boxes, but not in the open ground- The corona is a chrome-orange and 
the perianth white. Minnow is an excellent tazetta hybrid with a long blooming 
period. 

My best success has been with the section Corbularia. Narcissus bulbocadium 
has grass-like leaves and a single, yellow' flower on a stiff scape. N. b. romieuxii 
zaianicus has pale yellow flowers and a large, round corona. It is a good 
bloomer and a choice bulb N. b. obesus is one of the largest with a one inch, 
round, very fat corona. It will grow' ten inches high and is of easy culture. 
N, bulbocadium vulgaris is the tallest one I grow' and the corona is almost orange 
and very showy, N. b. romieuxii consistently blooms in December and has 
produced flowers until February. N, b. nivalis has the smallest of flowers; it has 
a two and one half inch scape, a narrow corona and tiny pointed perianth 
segments. N. cantabricus and its variants have whire or very pale yellow flowers. 
They bloom in the winter The corona is fairly smooth in the type and is usually 
ruffled in the case of N. cantabricus petumoides and N bedraeanthus. Doth of 
these bulbs are rare in cultivation. N. bedraeanthus barely has a scape at all and 
its flowers are a huffy', yellowish white, much loved by snails. The hybrids 
between N. bulbocodium and N. cantabricus are sterile. 

Taffeta and Jessamy are hybrids of N. 
b. romieuxii and N. cantabricus monophyl- 
lus. These little bulbs are excellent in¬ 
creases and are the first to bloom in the 
fall. Taffeta is three to four inches high 
and its long, bulbous flower is a little top 
heavy and humeral in appearance. Jes¬ 
samy is about one half inch taller and 
more graceful. It opens a lemon yellow 
and fades to white, It is fragrant. Doth 
hybrids are delightful in clumps because 
they face in all directions, 

Propagation of small narcissus is by di¬ 
vision and seeds. Recently there has been 
an interest in twin scale propagation. The 
bulb is cut up with a sharp knife. A piece 
of the basal plate must be left on each 
piece. The pieces are soaked in a fun¬ 
gicide and put in a sterile medium at 
70°F. Bulblets form quickly and it is a 
good way to increase a rare bulb. 

I plant seeds in a gritty loam as soon as 
they ripen. They often germinate in the 
fall and remain with green leaves for one 
and one half years if I feed them once a 
month with a one fourth strength solu¬ 
tion of fertilizer such as Hyponex. When 
the foliage dies down they are allowed to 
have a normal dry summer and are put 
outdoors where they get the rain. The 
fertilizing seems to speed up the bloom¬ 
ing to three or four years from seed. Narcissus 'jessamy' 
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These small narcissus, suited to northern California, are a delight to grow and 
lend themselves to rock gardens and small areas with dry summers. 

While identification of the species and their hybrids remains difficult, the 
charm of narcissus is undeniable and unravelling the puzzles rhey present is for 
me a fascinating hobby. Among the species, nomenclature is in confusion and 
some have several names in common use. Bulbs are often improperly identified 
when they are received from the commercial growers and the keys for 
identification are not well defined. 

As early as 1629 a formal description of some of the species was begun by 
Parkinson. The classifications have frequently been revised by such men as J. G. 
Baker (1875), Peter Barr (1884), and currently by the Royal Horticultural 
Society w'hich publishes the Classfted List and International Register of Daffodil 
Names. The most interesting work to date has been a study of the genetic origin 
of the species by Dr. Abilio Fernandes of the University of Coimbra, Portugal. 
Through his work in Spain, Portugal, and Morocco, it is shown that forms of 
N. jonquilla are very old. From gaps in their distribution a conclusion may be 
made that Alrica and Europe were once joined by land and rhat the 
Mediterranean area changed geographically in such a way as to gradually 
eliminate large areas of natural distribution. 



Narcissus 'Taffeta' 
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HYBRIDIZING WORKSHOP — 

1978 CONVENTION 

(The following was transcribed front the tapes of the l V7H ADS convention. 
Dr. Tom Throckmorton. W illiam Pannill, William Roese, and Roberta 
Watrous were panelists.) 



Left to right: Roherta Watrous, William Roese, Tom Throckmorton, 
and William Pannill, 


Dr. THROCKMORTON: About forty years ago, there was a little Readers' 
Digest squib that told about this lovely wedding in a large church, The wedding 
vows were exchanged in front ol a large audience, the bride turned and the 
groom raised her veil and planted a long kiss on her lips. Over the audience 
rose this childish voice, "Mama, is he spreading the pollen on her now? So, 
we’re going to talk about the pollen spreading. 

First, if you're going to hybridize daffodils, you've got to have daffodil 
hybridizing clothes, i Reteals hat amid much laughter.> We grow our daffodils in 
clumps in the woods, we don’t grow them in rows. We used to grow them in 
rows, bur as you get older, you rhink more about trees and rurt and you plant 
your daffodils sort of among the trees. St) ours are in clumps, and with each 
clump is a marker with its name. This is the kind of marker that at the end of 
the season you can step on and it goes down in the ground and gets out of the 
way. Then when spring comes you can pull it back up again. 1 bought these in 
Nashville ar a fire sale of some kind about 1969. 1 bought 500 of them and they 
were all stainless steel. Jean sprayed them with a little paint, and so each clump 
is marked. 

Now, when you have some idea you’re going to hybridize, you should have 
an idea nhy you’re going to hybridize some of them. I mean, why do 1 want to 
put this on that? All I can tell you is, (well argue this point later) most daffodils 
tend to be self sterile. Most daffodils don’t pollinate themselves, they need help 
from the outside — either bees or man or wind. You need to have some 
hybridizing equipment, This is a little curved hemostat, which 1 use. Other 
people can use eyebrow tweezers or whatever they want, but all this iazz about 
using brushes is for the birds! Dipping them in alcohol to remove pollen is 
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much too time consuming. It's much easier to just reach inside and grab one of 
these little things that's got pollen on it, that they call anthers. Anthers don’t 
always have pollen on them. You have to wait until they first open — we have a 
great word for that, it's dehisce. After the anther dehisces, then you put it on 
the end of the style, that thing that sticks out in the center, which is known as 
the stigma. Really, if you look at it carefully, it’s like a little saucer; it's sort of 
concave, and il you just pat it so that little saucer is full of pollen, you've done 
all you can do tor that flower's sex life. 1 mean there’s nothing more. Now, 
things that help you are: pollinate when the bees are out; if the bees are 
working that side of the street, you can be working this side of the street, 
because it's a good day for it. But if it’s cold, if the temperatures are down 
below 50, down in the 40’s, the stigma is dry, then this flower isn't ready to be 
pollinated by anybody, bee or man. It won't work. Another thing, if it rains 
within live hours of the time you did your pollination, there’s some chance it 
won't take. But that's beside the point. 

Now alter I ve done all this patting and got the pollen on it, and remember 
I've got a marker. I've got this little flag. Now suppose I w'anted to cross Rose 
Caprice with Fionn. These little Hags can be bought at any nursery. They’re 
quite inexpensive. You stick that in the ground behind the flower you just 
pollinated, And with your indelible pen, which comes off w'ith the first rain, you 
write the name of the pollen parent on the flag; the name of the seed parent is 
already on the marker. So you’ve got it made for that particular day. Now 
you've got the flags up, and by the time you're through, your yard or your 
daffodil beds are speckled with these flags. Yellow is the greatest color, because 
after the daffodils die down it still dosen't look too bad. Then you have to wait. 

Then there's a pregnancy period, so you have to have another hat for that 
one, for a pregnant daffodil. When the daffodil's ovary begins to puff up a little 
bit, (that’s that green knob that’s behind the bloom) the bloom dies down and 
this little green knob gets half as big as a ping pong ball. You say, Ah, she's 
pregnant.’ Well the chances are you’re right, but there is such a thing as false 
pregnancy, and if somebody wants to talk to me about that afterwards, I’ll be 
glad to tell them why this happens. But anyw-ay, this little balloon swells up, and 
it has the seeds in it. Now how many of you have ever had the experience of 
losing your daffodil seeds? You’ve made all these careful crosses, and you went 
to all this trouble, and you wonder W'here the seeds are. You're looking in the 
grass or on the path. So, this is stage two. You get some fishline and put it in 
your pocket whth the end coming out, then you get a roll of what's called tube 
gauze. If you have any problem, you go to the emergency room of the nearest 
hospital and say, “I've hurt my thumb, I need an enormous roll of tube gauze.” 
Tie a knot in it, like that; then you've got a little sock or cap, and you pull that 
on over this pregnant knob, you see. Then you reach in your pocket and get out 
the fish line and you tie it around the neck of the flower, and in this is that 
pregnant knob, all encased in tube gauze, and you ve done part two. Now you 
can find these pregnant daffodils because you’ve got those flags waving. You go 
to each flag and you see whether you have a pregnancy or not. If you don’t, pull 
the head off, take the flag down and forget about it. But if you have a 
pregnancy, then wrap her up because when the seeds come, you've got them!! 
Whether it’s the end of June, or the end of July that you get around to getting 
your seeds, they’re going to be in this sock. 

So that brings up stage three. Now' you've got the pregnancy, you’ve got it 
encased here, it's going along fine, but the time for delivery comes. By that 
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rime it s July i st^ and it's hot and you need another hybridizing hat! So, it’s hot 
now, and you go out and you take these heads with the little sacks, just pull 
them off, put them in an envelope, furnished by the Sheraton-Columbus Hotel, 
and maybe you've got eight sacks, or maybe ten of them from this cross, and 
you write with your waterproof pen on the outside what the cross is: Rose 
Caprice X Fiona. Write that on this little envelope and seal it up. And you 
know, on a hot day that's all you have to do. 

Then there is the fourth stage. You don’t need a hat for it — you do it inside! 
What you need is a white piece of paper (because daffodil seeds are black) 
spread out on the kitchen table. 1 keep track, and the last year I did any 
extensive hybridizing I had about 2500 seeds and I averaged 18.3 seed per pod. 
Sometimes there's one and sometimes there's almost fifty, but they’ll average 
about 18 seeds per pod. You take this envelope out, and open it up, get out 
your scissors and slit open this little sock, spread it out there and get all the 
seeds, and spread them out on this paper so you can see them. Take a knife 
(which you always have) out of your pocket and use that to push these little 
seeds around so that you separate the good ones from the chaff, then count 
them. Then you put the seeds in a small envelope. 1 usually put them in a 
prescription envelope because l get them for free from the druggist because 1 
give him a lot of business. But any kind of envelope will do. Put the black seeds 
in the envelope, and write on it again the cross: Rose Caprice x Fionn. And 
write on it the number of pods and the number of seeds. You’ll be glad that you 
did this later, although it doesn’t sound like much now. Then when you get all 
this done, and you’ve got all your little envelopes, then on each envelope you 
write the cross number, again with this pen that never fails. 1 use this system: 
1967/1. That means this is 1967, the first cross of that year. 1967/2 and so 
forth. So maybe you’ve made 50 crosses that year. You wind up with 1967/ up 
to 50. You do that because you have to have a cross number or nobody will pay 
any attention to your seedling. This is just a number that you pull out of thin 
air. Everybody’s got their own system of doing it but most of them include the 
date of the year. 

So if you've got enough hats and enough fishline and enough signs and 
enough patience and you wait five years after you plant these seeds — they'll 
tell you about planting seeds. I’m just telling you about the fertilizing part — 
but if you wait five years — the first five years are the hardest, because every 
year after that come the new babies, and things are fine. 

QUESTION: One thing I wondered about using any type of netting over the 
stem — some sorts rend to fall down to the ground — ... in a particularly wet 
year I would think that the entire pod would rot away. 

ANSWER: Actually this doesn’t seem to happen. They seem to stand up. 
Many of you have found out by the time it’s time to pick the seed your plant's 
already fallen down to the ground. The stem is lying there, and you can’t even 
find the pod. But if you've got this little sock on it, you’ve got sort of a marker; 
you’re hunting for this little whitish thing which you can find. To try to pick up 
seeds out of a path or something is just kind of ridiculous. So 1 recommend the 
sock — it won’t do any harm, it’s easy to do, it takes about a minute and it also 
gives your w r ife something to do. She holds the things w'hile 1 tie. 

QUESTION: In natural cross pollination, if you put a little sock on and mark 
what flower it came from, might you get some worthwhile things? 

ANSWER: Yes, you have half of it. You at least know the mother. 

QUESTION: They don’t come true to their parents anyhow, do they? 
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top: Centre Ville (Throckmorton); 64/2/4 (N. triandrm concolor x 
n, ferna ndes it) (Watro u s) 

BOTTOM: Lalique (Throckmorton); Rim Ride (Pannill) 
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ANSWER; None of them do, because they're all tetraploid. They're just like 
children; the two parents may both have red hair and blue eyes, but the kids are 
all going to look a little different anyway. 

BILL PaNNILL: Well, I don't have a prepared speech, I thought it was going 
to be question and answer, but I do have a fake nose upstairs but I didn't bring 
it down, so I can’t put it on. I don’t have any hats. I might say that Tom 
Throckmorton left out one thing. He said do it on a day that the bees are out. 
Well, I find that even if the bees are not out, if you rub your legs together and 
hum while you’re doing it, very often the flowers will think the bees are out! 

I thought about it more, not from the mechanics of hybridizing or planting 
the seed which has been pretty well covered here, but more of what you could 
look for in trying to get seedlings, worthwhile seedlings, from your various 
efforts. And I can tell you the experience I’ve had and pretty much what 
Murray Evans has had and maybe you can gain a little something from that. 

When I first started hybridizing, 1 made some pretty wild crosses. They seem 
more wild to me now than they did then. I did get a few worthwhile things, not 
many. I thought that by crossing a white and red cup, {what we call a 2b red, 
really it’s a white and orange) with a white and pink that maybe I’d get a little 
more intense red. I got absolutely nothing with several thousand seed probably, 
or maybe a thousand or so, from several different crosses like that. 1 got more 
of a washed out orange. I found also that certain flowers that grow very well 
don’t make good parents. A good example of that was Festivity. I must have 
raised three or four thousand seed from Festivity in many different crosses and 
I think I ended up with about two worth keeping. I’m not talking down 
Festivity as a flower, because it’s a beautiful flower, but you'll find that in 
looking at the crosses that other people have made that there are some parents 
that are proven good parents. Easter Moon is a good example of that. I’ve had 
excellent luck with it, I know Tom Throckmorton has, and practically anybody 
who hybridizes and has used it has gotten good flowers from it. The 
Richardsons and Mr. Mitsch both used Green Island and Chinese White and 
got, it seems to me, hundreds of flowers that they introduced, some of them 
very similar, but there are differences, from those two. I guess the point Fm 
trying to make here is if you are interested in starting hybridizing, do it with 
proven parents if you can. Take a few chances. That’s one good thing about 
being an amateur hybridizer, you haven’t lost anything but five years time and a 
whole lot of effort if you don't get a good cross, but if you do make a wild 
cross, occasionally you’ll come up with something worthwhile or at least 
different. 

The other hard thing about any parent or any hybridizer is to evaluate your 
seedlings. And of course the more seedlings you grow the easier it is to discard 
ones that are not better than what you started with. Of course that’s the whole 
criteria for evaluating. Did 1 get something as good as, well really as good as 
shouldn’t be acceptable because you already had the mother and father, did I 
get something better than the mother and the father. If 1 did get something 
better, then that’s worth keeping and growing on for awhile. If I didn’t let’s get 
rid of it now, so that it won’t take up space and effort and I won’t rationalize 
every year when I look at it and say, "Well, this does look a little bit better,” 
and end up forgetting what the mother and father looked like and decide that 
this child is probably worth introducing. Now Fm not saying Fm not guilty of 
that. I think I am at times. And yet each year 1 think 1 get a little bit more harsh 
in my evaluation of them. And a little more self critical with them. Self critical 
with myself. Another thing, though, when you do evaluate, you might, and 
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again this might rake a little rationalizing or it might be rationalizing, consider 
blooming time. Sometimes I'll get a flower that is no better than the mother. 
It’s as good as the mother, it looks like the mother, but it may bloom two weeks 
later or two weeks earlier than the mother or lather, If you get a pink that will 
bloom two weeks later than all your other pinks, even though it's not any 
better, it’s .still a valuable flower. So you’ve got to use blooming time as part of 
your evaluation I don’t grow doubles very well; I have a lot of trouble getting 
them to bloom and not blast, Well, I recently named two doubles that grow 
well for me that are no better and not as good as some of Mrs. Richardson’s 
doubles. But they do much better for me in my area, and they do OK in 
Oregon, so 1 know they will grow in those two extreme situations. So I’m 
saying that sometimes we wonder why people name flowers that look )ust like 
another one and maybe don't look quite as good as that one. Well, I will defend 
them by saying that very often it's because of that — that the bloom season or 
the way they grow lor a particular area might make them a little more 
worthwhile than just their general appearance might indicate. 



PANNILL SEEDLING DOUBLES: 66/16A (Moyard X Gay Challenger), 

66/P (Kingfisher x Gay Challenger), 66/13 (Richardson seedling x 
Vulcan), 66/221 (Pink Chiffon x (Rose Ribbon x Caro Nome)), and 
66/45 (White O'Morn X Richardson seedling). 

The other thing that 1 think it’s hard not to do, and I do it so l can’t criticize 
anybody for doing it, is trying to cover every area of hybridizing — every 
division. Tom Throckmorton has specialized. He specialized I w'ould say mamlv 
in Divisions 2 and 3, and in a particular color — the jaundiced color, or the 
Aircastle color, the evasive color that changes from time to time — and he's 
been very successful doing that. I, on the other hand, have gone everywhere 
from miniatures to doubles to trumpets to everything except the split coronas, 
and I might end up with one of those one day, but it won t be because I tried to 
though! It will be, as my son said when he was a little boy, a “frig of nature.” I 
think that's a very descriptive rerm so 1 use it in that case. I think some of those 
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are a "frig of nature,” So, it’s much easier, it takes a lot less space, and you 
probably would accomplish more if you do set your sights on cyclamineus, or 
one particular area. Several years ago all the crosses that 1 made were on 
yellow's and pinks hoping to get better yellow petals with pink cups. Well, that’s 
because I’m winding it down a little bit now. I’m not shooting with a shotgun 
going in every direction, although the next year I may have done most of my 
crosses w'ith jonquils or something. So I’m still covering each division, but not 
doing like the bumble bee and running through the yard putting pollen on 
everything. 

Many of your flowers that you do pollinate don’t set seed. Don’t let that 
discourage you. You'll find that after awhile you’ll get like me. Very often when 
I put pollen on it I say a little prayer, please don’t let this set seed! If 1 got any 
more seed, I wouldn’t know what to do with them. Different areas of the 
country get different results with their success in getting seed, but 1 w r ould say 
in my case if I got 50% success in the number of blooms I pollinate, that would 
be an exceptional amount of seed for that year. From some crosses you might 
cross ten blooms of some and end up with fifteen seeds altogether. Another 
one you might end up with 650 seeds from crossing the same number of 
blooms. So you might w'ant to repeat crosses year after year, so that you can 
exhaust the mathematical possibilities of them. 1 don’t know how many would 
be necessary to do thar. Still, I’ve gotten some of my best results from growing 
25 seed from a cross and then gotten absolutely nothing in many, many 
instances from growing two or three hundred seeds from a cross. Then you just 
throw the whole works away after growing them for the five or six years. It’s 
discouraging, but you may have one right next to it where something good has 
happened. 

So I’d encourage anybody who has the time and effort and the hats and the 
inclination to do it — it’s not a hard thing to do as Tom said. It’s a fun thing to 
do and once you get that pipeline filled and you get your first year’s blooms and 
you keep making your crosses every year, then you have a new batch every year 
coming along. So 1 guess that’s all I've got to say. 

QUESTION: In those crosses with the Division 2 white/pinks and the 
Division 2 white/oranges, did you ever take the Fi’s and intercross them or back 
cross them? 

Answer: No, 1 haven t done that. Now that might be a good thing to do. 
It’s hard for me to take two flowers that w'ould look that bad and try to get 
something good out of it. Probably from a scientific standpoint you could very 
well do it. I have, though, used seedlings in my crosses that were not too good 
themselves. For instance, in crying ro get a red trumpet daffodil, I made some 
crosses in which I got trumpet measurement daffodils with good color and poor 
perianth, and 1 got some others whose form was pretty good all the way 
through but they were not quite trumpet measurement. Others had good form 
and were trumpet measurement but the color was not quite deep enough. Now- 
I’ve used those together. I know that none of those will ever be named and I’ve 
used them two or three years to get seed and then discarded them. So I have 
used some of my seedlings in crosses knowing that the seedling itself would 
never be worthy of introduction. But not when they were as bad as the ones I 
mentioned. From that type cross I mentioned I did get about two that I grew 
for a time that had the Ariel or Blarney or Blarney’s Daughter coloring in the 
cup. But they weren’t too faithful in their coloration each year, much like Ariel 
or Blarney’s Daughter. 
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QUESTION: Mr, Panmil,, I see these little wee bitty flowers down on this 
side of the table and the grown ones up on the other end. Are there any special 
problems in crossing the two types? 

Answer, Dr. Throckmorton: Although reciprocal crosses are supposed 
to be more or less the same, that is, it doesn't matter whichever is mother or 
father, it s better if you're going to cross a little wee flower and a great big 
flower to cross small onto big rather than big onto small. The seeds in this little 
thing are pretty little, hard to handle, and they don't have as much food in 
them, and you’ll get a better — earlier flower anyway — earlier germination, 
better germination, if you cross little to big. 

BILL RoeSE: Well, I guess it's my shot. I got pushed into hybridizing at an 
early age. When I first started growing daffodils, I went to the well, as it w'ere, 
and I wrote to Guy Wilson. I told him that 1 wanted to grow daffodils and I 
wanted to grow some like he had in his catalogue, would he send me a 
collection, and put a price on it? Well, I got a nice letter back from him and a 
little sack of bulbs. And he said if you ever want to grow' daffodils in Southern 
California you're going to have to hybridize them because Irish daffodils just 
aren t going to grow ? in a warm sunny climate. So 1 got an early start doing that. 
I’m not as scientific as the doctor, here. I grow' mine in rows and I don't use a 
tweezers. 

When 1 get ready to make a cross, 1 just take the first flow'er in the row, tear 
the cup open, reach in and grab the anthers, put a tag on it, and just go down 
the row' and hit every flower in that row'. If I run out of pollen, of course I put 
another tag on and go from there. I couldn’t say I had any roaring successes the 
first few years. 

1 inbreed my daffodils. Ill digress a bit. I’m a pigeon flier, and 1 fly racing 
pigeons. To raise your own strain of racing birds and have them be successful, 
you have to inbreed. That means breeding from the son back to the mother and 
the reverse of that. And in doing this you get a great many yo-yo’s, you know', 
that arc no good for anything, and of course you cull those out. But not only do 
you show up all the bad features of the bird, but you show' up all the good 
features also, in the other children. So what I’ve done primarily is to raise w r hat 
I think is a pretty good daffodil, and the number one thing for me, or course, is 
bigger, because they just don’t grow well in Southern California unless you 
hybridize your own. Find a vigorous one and breed back to it. 1 think the most 
successful cross 1 ever made was the one that produced Top Secret (Raineses x 
Limerick). 

(Editor's note: At this point there seems to he an 18 minute gup in the tape' So 
with apologies to Mr. Roese and Airs. Watrous. tie join Roberta Watrous in progress.) 

Roberta Watrous: If you go to a wedding in June, and they have little 
bags of rice tied up in yellow tulle, that’s very handy for putting over seedpods. 
It s nylon tulle, it doesn't stay w'et. you put it on with a tiny little bit of twist 'em 
and it s also very visible. I use tweezers to get the anthers out, but if you're 
making crosses using something as small as N. rupicola or N. s caber ulus as your 
pollen source, the best thing to do is tear away the excess cup and just use the 
flow'er directly. At least rhar s what I have found. 

QUESTION: How do you know when the stigma is receiving the pollen, and 
when is the pollen ready to be put on the stigma? 

Answer: Well, I watch the plants as they are coming along; but some 
things 1 don’t de-anther, because I’d be just as willing to have them 
self-pollinate. With the species you're more likely to get self-pollination than 
with your more sophisticated later generations. But for instance if I'm 
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pollinating N, cyclamineus with N. jonquilla, I'd love to get more of those* but 
I'd be quite happy just to get more N. cyclamineus seed. So I don't de-anther. 
Usually if I am going to de-anther, I do it using this tweezer to pull the anthers 
out, and then wait a day or so, because I think the stigma isn't really ready as 
soon as you take the anthers off. You want to get the anthers off when they are 
very young, before they look yellow. 

Dr. Throckmorton: In my experience, somewhat the reverse is true. I 
take out the anthers, and I think the stigma may be ready and moist even before 
the anthers have dehisced. And I often pollinate the stigma before the anthers 
have dehisced on purpose, and it seems to work OK. Also, by the way, it you 
want to pollinate something at the end of the season with something from the 
beginning of the season, just put the bloom (the whole flower without water) in 
the refrigerator when the bloom is still a bud. You can wait a month, put it in 
hot water, open it up, the anthers dehisce, and you can pollinate with a much 
earlier blooming flower later on. 

QUESTION: Roberta, w hy didn't you bring that hat that you wear when you 
pollinate? 

Answer: Well, I have a nice sort of pagoda-shaped hat that I use. 

Dr. Throckmorton: There you are! 

Bill Pannill: I guess I'm making a question and a statement, too. Don’t 
you find that if you're going to use the species such as 
N. jonquilla or N. triandrus albus far a cross, that since there is so much 
variation within a species, that you should pick ones, let's say in the case of N. 
jonquilla , ones that have well formed flowers and several Rowers to a stem; and 
in the case of N. triandrus albus . the ones that have three or four flow'ers on a 
stem, so that trait will he passed on to your offspring. In other words, it’s nut 
the same just because it's N, triandrus albus; the pollen’s different between the 
different strains of it. 

Roberta WatROUS: I think you’re right. I haven’t done enough to prove 
it, but I’m sure there’s something in it. I’m sure you’re right. 

Bill Pannill: So use the best ones you can if you’re using those. 

Roberta WATROUS: One of the limiting factors in getting miniatures is 
that you don't have color in any of the really tiny things. Seville is a cultivar of 
1908. I presume it is a diploid, and most modern ones are tetraploid. If you use 
tetraploids you're not going to get anything very small, you're not likely to get 
miniatures. So I try to have a few of these smaller, earlier flowers such as Little 
Waxy. I don’t think ir was ever registered, but Helen Link gave it to me and it’s 
a smallish one. There is one called Rosy Trumpet, another small one. I did have 
that nice Little Echo, a beautifully formed pink—it’s really a 2W-P, but it’s 
almost a trumpet. 

QUESTION: On the very tiny flowers, do you still use a tweezers, or do you 
ever use a brush? 

Roberta Watrous: I never use a brush. The only time I use a brush is it I 
want to stitt of help them self-pollinate. 1 do that sometimes with N. 
cyclamineus. 

Bill Pannill: I use a brush altogether. I’m the only one in the bunch that 
uses a brush. 

Roberta Watrous: Now I've been particularly interested in making 
crosses between N. cyclamineus and N. jonquilla. Maybe some of you noticed 
my Flyaway in the show'. That was my first great success — my main success! 
Practically my only one so far! except for some little ones that I have coming. 
One has N. cyclamineus and N. jonquilla, but it also has a trumpet in its 
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background. The seed parent was a cross between a trumpet and N. cydamineus 
and then I used N. jonqutlla on it. Several are from Mitzy, a small white 
cydamineus hybrid, by N. jonquilla. Bill Pannill's Junior Miss is from Jenny by 
N. jonquilla. He says when he has it, it looks more cydamineus than mine, I 
have one that's rather similar, from Snipe by N. jonquilla. You see, in order to 
get the white into cydamineus hybrids you have to be lucky, because there 
aren’t many things to start with. Snipe is one; Snipe is pure w hite. Mitzy is again 
sort of a bicolor, but it develops into a white. And I've been more successful in 
getting seed from Mitzy than I have from Snipe, but Snipe is really better. 

BILL PANNILL: Roberta, l think one thing might be interesting to them. 
Every flower that you just mentioned you can assume is sterile, so that you will 
never get any seed from any of them. 

Roberta Watrous: Yes, I’m glad you mentioned that. Well, not every 
one. Practically all the jonquil hybrids and practically all the triandrus hybrids 
are sterile. 

Dr. THROCKMORTON: Would you like to know why? They're triploids. 
Most of them are triplokls. 

ROBERTA Watrous: There was an article in an KHS Yearbook some years 
ago which stated that there also seems to be an extra sterility factor. Seville 
crossed with V. rupnola and Seville crossed with N. uatien have given some 
good results. You can use N. jonquilla, but if you really want miniatures, try to 
use these smaller ones instead of Y. jonquilla. Use N. rupiiola or ;\ T . uaberulus, 
if you can get it. Remember, all of the things you get won’t be good — but most 
of them will be sort of cute! Now this one is a little large, but this one is from 
Kibitzer by Seville, It is probably fertile. I have a lot of these and if I would just 
take the time to pollinate all of these with something really small, in the course 
of time I might get something really good. The number of plants that are small 
enough to insure getring miniatures is quite limited. 



WATROUS SEEDLINGS: 658-*) (N. triandrus a/bus x N. jonquilla). 
611-3 (Ruby x N. jundfalius), 659-2 (N. triandrus loiseleurii x 
seedling), SW-8 (Seville x N, ua fieri I , and 656-13 (N. femandtsii x 
N. triandrus albas) 
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QUESTION: What date do you generally harvest your seeds? And how long 
does it generally take miniatures to flower? 

Roberta WatROUS: I don’t have any special date. 1 usually check them 
from day to day, if I’m not too busy working on th e Journal, then harvest them 
w'hen they’re ready. Sometimes you can get a bloom from a cyclamineus in 
three years, but it’s more likely to be four or five. 

BILL RoeSH: I find that in tazettas, we get bloom in three years. I was going 
to bring up a point that we have people working on daftodils continuously, and 
in our Southern California Society, w'e have a gentleman named Harold 
Koopowitz who is a professor of cell biology. He has taken Paper White, 
crossed Accent onto it, put the seed in a medium, kept it growing continuously 
for twelve months and got bloom in one year. The second year the bulb had six 
noses. So we have people out there doing things lor us from which 1 think 
we re all going to benefit. 1 crossed tazettas because we have ideal weather for 
them. Many of those bloom in three years without any problems at all. A 
self-pollinated Golden Dawn gave bloom in three years. 

QUESTION: I was going to ask Dr. Throckmorton about keeping the flower 
in the refrigerator. Have any of you stored the pollen for use in another year, 
and in what way do you do that? 

Dr. THROCKMORTON: Yes, put it in a capsule, in the freezer or the 
refrigerator. 

BILL ROESE: Dr. Koopowitz, who knows more about it than l do, told me 
how to do it. You put it in the meat compartment for about lour or five days 
and then you put it in the freezer. And it will last a year. 

QUESTION: 111 a capsule? Is it removed from the anthers? 

Answer: Yes. 

Dr. THROCKMORTON. If you put it in the freezer, it also helps dehydrate 
it. This should be kept in dry air, and the air in the freezer is the driest air in 
the house, and I think that’s why it works, really. The anthers can be lelt intact 
and dropped into a capsule. 

QUESTION: Out in the garden, how long will the pollen last.-' I’ve found it 
cakes sometimes, and gets dry. Is this still in fact good? 

Dr. Throckmorton: I think that old dried stuff is old dried stuff. Helen 
Link could certainly answer that question better than I, but for me, pollen has 
to look fluffy and golden or at least white and fluffy. 1 don t think I’m going to 
get much w-ith that hard little granular stuff that you try to grind into the stigma. 
That isn’t going to work. 

QUESTION: Would each one of you briefly say how you plant your seed, 
when you do it, and what kind of medium you use. 

BILL PANNILL: Well, I can tell you how I did it when I did it myself. 1 
planted it in a box, in a flat. 1 planted it in Bacto potting soil, used a tweezers 
and put them about a half-inch apart, very systematically, and I got excellent 
germination. Then as 1 got more and more into it, 1 made a deal with Murray 
Evans and when I finished my crosses and collected all my seed — always by 
June 10, usually by June 2 or 3 — l mail them out to him and he plants them 
out in the field, just in the ground. He puts a little Blue Whale fertilizer on 
them — now he s using chicken manure. I know for a fact — 1 guess that’s a 
pretty broad statement to make — but if you would plant them immediately 
after harvesting and keep them moist all summer, you’ll have more germination. 
Now one thing we didn’t point out — not all your seed germinate the first year. 
Most w'ill germinate the first year, some the second year, and some won’t 
germinate until the third year. So in that case it's going to take you eight years 
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to get bloom on that, I don’t mean from different crosses, 1 mean from the 
same cross. If you plant 100 seeds, you might get 65 germinate the first year, 
and then five more the next year, and then three more the next year. But I 
think you get better germination if you plant your seed immediately and keep 
them moist that first summer, so that they don't have a tendency to dry up and 
get a hard shell. 

Dr. THROC KMORTON: I used to plant mint- mst like Bill did. And the 
trouble was that in Iowa it takes about eight years from seed to bloom. Our 
weather just isn't conducive to the rapid development of the daffodil. So 1 
learned about as soon as Bill did that the best way to do this is to send them out 
to Grant Mitsch, who plants his in a cold frame. He takes a stick and makes a 
trough about an inch deep, and takes seed by the pinch and spreads them out in 
the trough, covers them over in the coldframe, and leaves them in the 
coldframe for two years and out come a bunch of little bulbs about the size of a 
peanut. He plants these in the field where they’re going to bloom three years 
later. 

Bill Rolsf: I think it’s important that you put them in a sterile atmosphere 
when you plant them. I use a mixture of 50 r V peat moss and 509? silica sand, 
and an 18 x 18 box about eight inches deep and just sow them in there like 
radishes. And in two years 1 take them out and put them in the ground, 

QUESTION: I was wondering one thing about early germination. Has 
anyone had seedlings try to pur their green shoots up in early fall, and if so, in a 
severe climate such as this, would ir be detrimental, and therefore better to wait 
until later in the fall to plant? Or would that very, very small bulblet overwinter 
successfully? 

Dk. THROCKMORTON: It wouldn't be any good in low'a, but it works in 
Oregon, It depends where you live. 
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DAFFODIL PLANTINGS AND DAFFODIL 

SOCIETIES 

VIRGINIA W. Perry, Public Relations Chairman 

Since the Columbus Convention and the Board of Directors Meeting in Des 
Moines, your Public Relations Chairman has learned of several important public 
plantings of daffodils and the existence of many daffodil societies in different 
areas. 

The Daffodil Display Garden of the Central Ohio Daffodil Society in 
Columbus, Ohio, is outstanding. 1 have never seen the ADS Test Garden at 
Clemson nor the Norrh Central Test Garden in Minnesota. The former is at the 
South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Clemson, South Carolina; the 
latter at the Minnesota Landscape Arboretum, Chaska, Minnesota. Walter E. 
Thompson of Birmingham, Alabama, is ADS Test Gardens Chairman and 
David Karnstedt, St. Paul, Minnesota, is the ADS member in charge of the 
Minnesota Garden. His article in The Minnesota Horticulturist, May, 1978, 
"Daffodils Herald Arrival of Spring,” is excellent. Kingwood Center, Mansfield, 
Ohio, has a test planting as does the Arthur Hoyt Scott Foundation, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. The National Arboretum has a planting which has 
been supplemented by the Washington Daffodil Society. There are many, I am 
sure, of which 1 am not aware. The newest garden is at the University of 
Tennessee, Nashville, at the Chancellor’s residence, under the direction of Dr. 
Theodore E. Snazelle. 

Public plantings and mass plantings are on the increase in the United States, 
certainly in the east. The Beacon Hill Garden Club has planted bulbs on Boston 
Commons. The Nantucket Garden Club has sponsored Daffodil Week and a 
planting project; “Operation Daffodil," the planting of daffodils on the 
highways leading into Baltimore, is sponsored by the Maryland Daffodil Society 
in cooperation with Beautiful Baltimore, Inc., Windmill Garden Centers, 
Suburban Trust Bank, the Sun Papers, and the City of Baltimore. There are 
display gardens in the far west, l am sure, and many private gardens which are 
open to the public such as Mrs. Goethe Link’s garden, Tanager Hill, Brooklyn, 
Indiana. The Garden Club of Virginia, although not affiliated with the ADS, has 
pioneered in daffodil growing and showing. The Test Chairman, who maintains 
the GCV Test Garden at Lynchburg, Virginia, is Mrs. Karl F. He hi, an ADS 
member. 

It would be interesting to know how many individual daffodil societies there 
are. Ohio has four. Lob's Wood, now' the Cincinnati Nature Center, has a 
display garden, maintained by the Indian Hill Garden Club, and is a part of the 
activity of the Southwestern Ohio Daffodil Society. SWODS is also active at the 
Benjamin Wegerzyn Garden Center in Dayton. The Central Ohio Daffodil 
Society is very active as w>e all know. The Adcna Daffodil Society in Chillicothe 
conducts a show, as does the Western Reserve Daffodil Society in Cleveland. 

In the New England Region, there are two daffodil societies in Connecticut: 
the Connecticut Daffodil Society and the Greenwich Daffodil Society. The 
display of the down under daffodils at the Bryant Park Flower Show this fall in 
New' York w f as sponsored by them. The Northeast Region has the Philadelphia 
Area Daffodil Society, the New Jersey Daffodil Society, and the Delaware 
Daffodil Society. 
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In the Middle Atlantic Region there are the Tidewater and the Maryland 
Daffodil Societies which have annual shows, and the oldest society of all, the 
Washington Daffodil Society, which was responsible for the organization of the 
national society. In the Southeast Region we have the Georgia Daffodil Society 
which was awarded the Certificate of Achievement by the Garden Club of 
Georgia, Inc. and the National Council of State Garden Clubs for its 1977 
daffodil show, Spring Fever." In the Southern Region, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Mississippi have active societies, as do Arkansas and Texas in the Southwest 
Region. There are two in California: the twenty-two year old Southern 
California Daffodil Society and the Northern California Daffodil Society which 
was formed in 1967. 

It would be interesting to know' how many of these groups have regular 
meetings. It would be useful if each society sent a copy of any notice, 
newsletter, show schedule, membership, meetings, etc., to the Public Relatons 
Chairman and to the Executive Director who is a clearing house for 
information. Copies of newsletters w r ould also be appreciated by the editbr of 
the Journal. 

So, public plantings and daffodil societies — stand up and be counted! 

-- ■» t * - 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING, 
OCTOBER 14, 1978 

(Abridged from Report of Secretary) 

Thirty-eight Directors w'ere present. 

TREASURER S REPORT: Mr. Knierim reported on assets totaling 524,703-49 
which included $676.95 for the George Lee Memorial Fund. Over S2000 was 
received as surplus from the 1978 Columbus Convention. Sales of ADS 
membership pins. Daffodils to Show and Grow, and The Daffodil Handbook are 
showing profit. Mr. Anthony stated that the membership would be asked to 
approve the use of yearly budget instead of the 95% rule at the 1979 
convention. Mr. Anthony also stated that convention surpluses were kept in the 
general fund in order to draw interest, but were earmarked for future 
convention assistance should the need arise. 

Regional Reports were received from each of the nine regions. The 
Minnesota Daffodil Society has extended an invitation to hold the 1988 
Convention in Minnesota. The Southern Region requests bulbs to be planted in 
Memphis for the 1980 Convention. 

Committee chairmen reported as follows: 

AWARDS: Mrs. Simms thanked Phil Phillips for the five bowls of native 
New f Zealand wood he donated as trophies for National Shows. One was 
awarded in Columbus, leaving four for future use. The New Zealand award is 
for five cultivars bred in New' Zealand. Col. Dettman returned his 565 
registration fee from the Columbus Convention and asked that an award be 
offered at National Shows in honor of Alister Clark. An Australian award will 
be made available at National Shows for a collection of five cultivars bred in 
Australia. Mrs. Simms announced that Dr. and Mrs. Throckmorton had asked 
for the privilege of giving the Grant Mitsch award which the Board had voted to 
create at the spring meeting. Dr. Throckmorton stated that Mrs. Bozievich had 
consented to fashion a very lovely silver trophy. This will be awarded at 
National Shows for the best three stems of the standard seedling bred by the 
exhibitor. 
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CLASSIFICATION: Mrs, Anthony announced her committee membership. 
She stated that sixteen changes have been made in spelling, color coding, and 
classification in Daffodils to Show and Grow. 

DATA BANK: Dr. Throckmorton reported that 530 cultivars were added to 
the new Data Bank including about 75 corrections. Any suggestions for 
corrections should be forwarded to Mrs. Anthony. 

EDITOR OF JOURNAL: Mrs. Gripshover would like to receive copy for a 
“Regional Roundup' column and a Beginner’s Corner feature. She would like 
copies ol all regional newsletters sent to her. 

HEALTH AND CULTURE: Mr. Wheeler stated that he has received inquiries 
about nematodes and bulb flies since the spring meeting. The only nematicide 
still on the market is Vapam. With the withdrawal of Chlordane, other still-legal 
pesticides must be tested against the fly. He suggested evaluation of tw ? o 
systemics: Cygon 2E (a diluted solution to be painted on the foliage) and 
Di-Syston (a garden mixture with fertilizer to be put into the soil at planting 
time and more to be worked into the soil around the plants in the spring). 

JUDGES: Mrs. Barnes reported 257 accredited judges and 120 student 
judges. There arc eight accredited judges retired and thirteen judges have 
dropped out. 

LIBRARY: Mrs. Bloomer reported that the Ticknors have moved the library 
to Tyner, NC, and that Mrs. Perry will catalog the contents. She requested tha* 
two people be added to the Library Committee to help formulate rules 
governing the lending. Mrs. John B, Veach has sent $100 to purchase 
"something for the library in memory of George Lee." Dr. Throckmorton 
offered to have the computer print a "Stud Book," a list of each daffodil and 
each of its children as a suitable gift from the funds donated by Mrs. Veach. 
Accepted. 

MEMBERSHIP; Mrs. Thompson reported an increase of 126 members from 
the continental United States. Total worldwide membership is 1569. 

MINIATURES: Mrs. Macnealc has sent out letters to commercial and amateur 
hybridizers who are interested in miniatures requesting information about new 
miniature candidates. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Mrs. Stanford reported that the slide programs were 
headed for a great step forward when she received a card from Mr. Knierim 
saying that he had made 16 rolls of 36 exposures each of daffodils using the 
new color coding. With all of these slides, more than one program will be 
color-coded. Her biggest problem is the failure of slide borrowers to return the 
programs promptly. 

PUBLICATIONS: Brief Guides is being updated by a committee and will be 
printed in January. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: Mrs. Perry stated that Dr. Throckmorton has been the 
best copy any public relations chairman would wish. He has received numerous 
awards. She thanked various Society members for their publicity efforts. 

ROUND ROBINS: A report from Dr. Dooley listed the nine existing Robins 
and indicated that most had vacancies. 

REGISTRATION: A report from Mrs. Anderson indicated 57 new r American 
registrations for 1978. 

SCHOOLS: Mrs. Yergcr stated that three sessions of Course 1 and one of 
Course Ill were offered in 1978. There was also a make-up. She has rearranged 
material dating back to 1965 into Guidelines for Conducting American Daffodil 
Society Judging Schools. 

SYMPOSIUM; Mrs. Moore thanked all who sent in symposium evaluations. 
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TEST GARDENS: Mr. Thompson reported that the Clemson Test Garden is 
now being moved into the new arboretum with space for 4800 bulbs. 
Donations of bulbs from Mrs. Andersen and Dr. Bender have raised the 
number of cultivars from 140 to 258. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: Mr. Ticknor mentioned several 
problem areas: getting address labels for the Journal and RVP’s from Des 
Moines, getting RHS Daffodils 1977. and 1978, and the Library. He asked 
about a policy dealing with the lending of valuable, irreplaceable books. 

OLD BUSINESS: None. 

NEW BUSINESS: 

CONTAINER-GROWN DAFFODILS IN CALIFORNIA: Ms. Howe requested that 
California shows be permitted to count blue ribbons won in classes for 
container-grown daffodils in determining the winner of the Society’s Silver 
Ribbon. She explained that these containers, usually quite large and planted 
with other decorative plants in addition to daffodils, remain outside throughout 
the year. Approved. 

GEORGE S. LEE, JR., MEMORIAL FUND: After much discussion, it was 
decided that any funds contributed to the Memorial Fund, including money 
raised by the bulb sale at the Bryant Park Flower Show and donation from Mrs. 
Fred Allen plus any future donations, be given to the New York Botanical 
Garden for an annual award to be given to the outstanding horticulture student. 

FALL, 1979, BOARD MEETING: Mrs. Bozievich extended an invitation to the 
Board to hold its Fall, 1979, meeting in Baltimore, Maryland, in October. 

1980 CONVENTION: Mrs. Hardison announced that the 1980 Convention 
would be held the last weekend in March in Memphis with Mrs. Glen Millar, 
chairman, and Mrs. Richard Harwood as co-chairman. 

1979 CONVENTION: Mr. Anthony spoke on plans for the 1979 Boston 
Convention to be held May 3, 4, and 5 at the Copley Plaza Hotel. The show' 
will be at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society Hall. Sir Frank Harrison will 
be the banquet speaker. Interesting garden tours are planned. 

FOREIGN SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP FOR EDITOR OF JOURNAL: Mr. Ticknor 
stated that it would be helpful to the Editor of the Journal to be given 
membership in the New Zealand, Australian, Northern Ireland, and English 
Daffodil Societies so an exchange of publications can be made. Approved. 

PROPOSED IRISH DAFFODIL PUBLICATION; Mr. Ticknor discussed a 
proposed book being prepared on Irish daffodils. Brian Duncan has asked if the 
ADS could buy 1500 copies at $3 each for distribution to our members. The 
Board decided the ADS could not afford such an expenditure. 

LIBRARY DONATIONS: Mrs. Moore asked if the Librarian would accept 
donations in memory of Mrs. LeRoy Meyer. Mrs. Bloomer agreed. 

At dinner Saturday evening, Mr. Anthony announced the appointment by the 
Executive Committee of Mrs. Robert Cartwright of Tennessee to fill the 
unexpired term of Director-at-Large caused by the sudden death o! Mrs. LeRoy 
Meyer of Maryland. 
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DAFFODILS AND VIOLETS HOBNOB IN A 

FRIENDLY WAY 

Mrs. Ralph Cannon, Chicago , Illinois 

The dying foliage of spring bulbs in the woods can be an esthetic problem if. 
you grow thousands of them as 1 do. The foliage of small bulbs such as 
galanthus, eranthis, chionodoxas, erythronium or scilla waste away quickly after 
bloom. Bulbs such as daffodils have foliage that remain green for weeks in 
order to devote their energy to building strong bulbs for next spring's bloom. 
We all know that if you grow daffodils, the leaves should not be removed until 
they have turned yellow and brown. If the daffodils are growing in grass, the 
grass w ill aid in the cover up of the curing foliage, but do not cut grass until the 
foliage of the daffodils has dried. This requires at least 60 days after the bloom. 
Along the walks or roadside or in the borders, the dying foliage can become the 
esthetic problem. To try and solve the problem 1 have either interplanted wild 
violets among the daffodils or planted the daffodils among established colonies 
of violet clumps. The violets will encroach all over the planting of the bulbs. 
They will supply living cover for the daffodil foliage and keep the bulbs cool 
and the ground moist during the hot summer. 

There are many native or wild violets that can be used to cover this ripening 
foliage. All wild violets have charm, adaptability, attractive leaves and will 
bloom heavily all during the spring, even while bulbs are in bloom. If wild 
violets are not accessible there are many cultivated kinds such as White Czar, 
Freckles, Royal Robe, etc., suitable for growing in masses. All violets, wild or 
cultivated, have a compact habit of growth, robust constitution, freedom of 
flowering, and uniformity in general. The flowers according to the species may 
be purple, blue, white, red-purple, or yellow in color. They are held on the 
stems upside down to prevent rain from damaging the pollen. There are few 
spring flowers as delightful as violets and as easy to grow. All you have to do is 
to set one or more plants in an area and they will spread by themselves. Of 
course they can be easily grown from seed if you gather the seed before they 
scatter. 

In the woods there are many kinds of the native ones. In early spring I gather 
some colonies of a specific kind and plant them where I want to plant daffodil 
bulbs the following September. The conditions that violets like are adequate 
moisture, gritty and humus soil supplemented with potassium sulfate. Daffodils 
like the same growing conditions and will prosper admirably. 

The following violets are the ones that 1 have mass grown among daffodils 
and found them appealing. 

Viola papilionacea , the common violet, Leaves are heart shaped, deep green, 
toothed and coming from the root. Flowers vary in color from pale blue to 
purple. Good with Festivity and Ave. 

V. iucullata, the common wood violet, Leaves ovate, cordate and toothed. 
The showy flowers are large and held above the foliage. They may be blue, 
violet or possibly white. Limelight is fine company. 

V. pubescent, the downy yellow violet. Leaves are cordate, toothed and 
pointed. Flowers are yellow, veined with purple. The plant is tall. Striking with 
Ceylon, Red Devon, Home Fires, or Arbar. 

V, blanda, is a small species. Leaves round and hairy on upper surface. 



Flowers are white with some purple veins. Fragrant, Lovely with February Gold, 
Peeping Tom, Charity May, Cherie, or Sweetness. 

V. priceana, the Confederate violet. Leaves are scalloped, cordate, oval and 
glabrous. Flowers are grayish white. Petals heavily veined with violet-blue. They 
grow well in sun. Beautiful with gold trumpets such as Arctic Gold, Golden 
Rapture, Ulster Prince, or Inca Gold. 

V. striata. Leaves are dull green, cordate, scalloped and toothed. Flowers are 
a cream color with the lower petal striped with purple veins, I use it with 
Moonstruck or Gay Time. 

V. canadensis. This tall violet grows 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves are heart shaped, 
pointed and toothed. Flowers are white and veined with purple. One of the 
longest blooming of all violets. Associates well with Signal Light, Day Dream, 
Limerick or Tudor Minstrel. 

The most frequent criticism of wild violets is that they seed themselves all 
over. They are not content to stay in one place. They will ramble about popping 
up here and there. All that is required is a ruthless attitude. Vigor must be 
maintained though by allow ing new' plants to grow from the seed each year for 
the best flowers are produced on young plants. Seedling plants have strong 
healthy growth. By September they will be vigorously growing and ready for 
the interplanting of more daffodils. The violets suggested here are a minimum 
selection. They are those that grow in our woodland producing an abundance of 
flowers and are easy to grow and maintain. The daffodil cultivars are the ones 
that have grown w'ell for me in grass. Purely by chance the opportunity of the 
violet and daffodil to associate developed in our woods and now- the 
intermingling is beautiful to behold in the spring. The plants themselves 
decided that they would be happier growing together. It never occurred to me 
to offer them that opportunity. After seeing the natural companionship I have 
made more associations possible of different violets with different daffodils. In 
our w'oods we have tried to keep step with the lovely rhythm of nature. Since 
the daffodils and violets gravitated toward an intimate friendship it seems that a 
profitable mutual companionship resulted. As Will Ingwersen, a great 
plantsman of England, has said, "Let the humble hobnob with the elite without 
snobbery." 


MINIATURES UP-DATED 

The ADS Committee on Miniatures has brought the Approved List 
up-to-date, U'ith color coding and new additions. The list as printed in this 
Journal should be clipped and inserted in Daffodils to Show and Grow, or 
whatever notebook the member uses at exhibit time. It would be helpful, we 
think, if this list could be "blown up" and placed on the show' table where 
miniature classes are exhibited. 

In the June issue of the Journal we will have as complete a source list as we 
are able to provide, although many of the miniatures on the Approved List 
seem to be lost to commerce. This chairman has never even seen, much less 
grown, over half of the miniatures on the list. Our personal "wish list" includes 
Candlepower, Cyclataz, Doublebois, Flomay, Hifi, Mitzy, Morwenna, Opening 
Bid, Picarillo, Sea Gift, Soltar, and so on. Some of these are surely in someone's 
catalogue. We d like to help you find the ones you want, too. 

PEGGY Mac lNHALE, Chairman, Miniature Committee 
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ADS APPROVED LIST OF MINIATURES 


DIVISIONS I - 9, AND 12 

Agnes Harvey 5 W-W 
Angie 8 W-W 
April Tears 5 Y-Y 
Arctic Morn 5 W-W 
Atom 6 Y-Y 
Baby Moon 7 Y-Y 
Baby Star 7 Y-Y 
Bagatelle 1 Y-Y 
Bebop 7 W-Y 
Bobbysoxer 7 Y-YYO 
Bowles’s Bounty 1 Y-Y 
Candlepower 1 W-W 
Charles Warren I Y-Y 
Chit Chat 7 Y-Y 
Clare 7 Y-Y 
Cobweb 5 W-Y 
Cricket 7 Y-Y 
Curlylocks 7 Y-Y 
Cyclataz 8 Y-O 
Demure 7 W-Y 
Doublebois 5 W-W 
Elfhorn 12 Y-Y 
Fairy Chimes 5 Y-Y 
Flomay 7 W-WWP 
Flute 6 Y-Y 
Flyaway 6 Y-Y 
Frosty Morn 5 W-W 
Gipsy Queen 1 Y-WWY 
Greenshank 6 Y-Y 
Halingy 8 W-Y 
Hawera 5 Y-Y 
Hifi 7 Y-Y 

Hors d'Geuvre 8 Y-Y 
Jessamy 12 W-W 
Jetage 6 Y-Y 
Jumblie 6 Y-O 
Kehelland 4 Y-Y 
Ken ell is 12 W-Y 
Kibitzer 6 Y-Y 
Kidling 7 Y-Y 
Likely Lad 1 Y-Y 


MARCH 1979 


Lilliput 1 W-Y 
< Linde 7 Y-O 

Little Beauty 1 W-Y 
Little Gem l Y-Y 
Little Prince 7 Y-O 
Lively Lady 5 W-W 
Marionette 2 Y-YYR 
Marychild 12 Y-Y 
Mary Plumstead 5 Y-Y 
Mini-cycla 6 Y-Y 
Minidaf 1 Y-Y 
Minnow 8 W-Y 
Mite 6 Y-Y 
Mitzy 6 W-W 
Morwenna 2 Y-Y 
Muslin 12 W-W 
Mustard Seed 2 Y-Y 
Nylon 12 W-W 
Opening Bid 6 Y-Y 
Pango 8 W-Y 
Paula Cottell 3 W-WWY 
Pease-blossom 7 Y-Y 
Pencrebar 4 Y-Y 
Petit Buerre 1 Y-Y 
Picarillo 2 Y-Y 
Piccolo 1 Y-Y 
Picoblanco 3 W-W 
Pixie 7 Y-Y 
Pixie’s Sister 7 Y-Y 
Pledge 1 W-W 
Poplin 12 Y-Y 
Popper 5 W-W 
Quince 6 Y-Y 
Raindrop 5 W-W 
Rikki 7 W-Y 
Rockery Beauty 1 W-Y 
Rockery Gem 1 W-W 
Rockery White 1 W-W 
Rosaline Murphy 2 Y-Y 
Rupert l W-Y 
Sea Gift 7 Y-Y 
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Segovia 3 W-Y 
Sennocke 5 Y-Y 
Shrew 8 W-Y 
Shrimp 5 Y-Y 
Skelmersdale Gold 1 Y-Y 
Skiffle 7 Y-Y 
Small Talk 1 Y-Y 
Sneezy 1 Y-Y 
Snipe 6 W-W 
Snug 1 W-W 
Soltar 6 Y-Y 
♦Sprite 1 W-W 
Stafford 7 Y-O 
Stella Turk 6 Y-Y 
Sun Disc 7 Y-Y 
Sundial 7 Y-Y 
Taffeta 12 W-W 
Tanagra l Y-Y 
Tarlatan 12 W-W 
Tete-a-tete 6 Y-O 
The Little Gentleman 6 Y-Y 
Tiny Tot 1 Y-Y 
Tosca 1 W-Y 
Tweeny 2 W-Y 
W. P. Milner l W-W 
Wee Bee 1 Y-Y 
Wideawake 7 Y-Y 
Wren 4 Y-Y 
Xit 3 W-W 
Yellow Xit 3 W-Y 
Zip 6 Y-Y 

•Sprite is listed in DTS&C as 
1 W-Y, but at maturity is 
1 W-W. 

DIVISION 10 
a st ur tens is Y-Y 
atlan tic us W-W 
bulbocodium (various) Y-Y 
**bulb. tananicus W-W= 
cantabricus tananicus 
calcicola Y-Y 
Canaliculatus W-Y 
cantabricus (various) W-W 


cyclamineus Y-Y 
X dubius W-W 
Eystettensis Y-Y (double) 
femandesii Y-Y 
gaditanus Y-Y 
hedraeantbus Y-Y 
jonquilla Y-Y 
jonquilla Flore Pleno Y-Y 
jonquilla var. minor Y-Y 
jonquilloides Y-Y 
juncifoltus Y-Y 
•*x macleayii W-Y = 

X incomparabilis 
minor (various) Y-Y 
minor var. pumilus Pienus Y-Y 
(Rip Van Winkle) 

pseudo-narcissus subsp. alpestris W-W 

pseudo-narcissus subsp. bicolor W-Y 

rupicola Y-Y 

scaberulus Y-Y 

tazetta subsp. bertolonii Y-Y 

x tenuior W-Y 

•‘triandrus albus W-W= triandrus var. 
triandrus 

triandrus Aurantiacus Y-Y 
triandrus cernuus W-W 
triandrus concolor Y-Y 
traindrus loiseleurit W-W 
triandrus pulchellus Y-W 
waiter, W-W 
willkommii Y-Y 

x *= wild hybrid 

**= as listed in 1969 Classified List and 
International Register of Daffodil 
Names 





Fertilizer" 

• * 11 ' 


SEND FOR OUR FUND RAISING OFFER 


PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies a pei- 
manent investment will bloom for years 

Join the American Peony Society sS* v L r _ v > X 

Dues 5 7 50. paid annually Bulletin published quarterly. 

Send for list of publications 


AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTFRLACHEN RD, HOPKINS, MINN 55343 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD 

10 - 15-10 

Concentrated, High Analysis — All 
Purpose— 10-15-10 "Starts and 
Feeds" all Plants Indoors and 
Outdoors. 

Ava/teb/e at your store or send 
$1.00 tor 5 Vioz, $2.00 tor 12oz 
(includes mailing). 


I PER 1 
QUART 
WATER 


SOLUBLE FERTILIZER 

20 - 30-20 

Concentrated, High Analysis — All 
Purpose — 20-30-20 crystals. Grows 
Vegetables, Flowers, Roses, Trees, 
Shrubs. Lawns, Etc., in Yards, s*. 
Gardens, Greenhouses. 

Available at your store or send $6.95 lor \ 

5 lb (includes mailing), \ 

SCHULTZ CO. - St. Louis, MO 63043 


1/4 

TSP 

PER 

GALLON 

WATER 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 


Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. Also tree BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK. 


Annual dues $7.50 Write to 

B. L. MARKHAM 

2612 Beverly Blvd. SW 
ROANOKE, VA 24015 


f 7 T\ 

; .- — 
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drops! 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS Convention, May 3-5,1979 
The Copley Plaza, Copley Square, Boston Massachusetts 02116 


Name______ 

Address ________ 

City___State_ Zip ___ 

Christianornickname _____ 

Registrationfee: before April 1..$65.00 

after April 1.-.$75.00 

Please make check payable to: American Daffodil So tety, Boston, and mail 


to Registrar, Mrs. C. Campbell Patterson, 46 Fairgreen Place, Chestnut Hill, 
Massachusetts 02167. 


HOTEL RESERVATION 

The Copley Plaza, Copley Square, Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

(Tel. 617-267-5300) 

American Daffodil Society, May 3-5,1979 


Single ( 

v < 

Rollaway Bed ( 

Name 

) $48.00 
) $58.00 

) $ 8.00 

Double ( 
or Twin ( 

Studio ( 

) $58.00 
) $68.00 

) $42.00 

Suite ( 

( 

( 

) *125.00 
) *150.00 

J *175.00 

Address 

City 



State 

Zip 



Arrivaldate 


time 



Departure date_ 


time 



I plan toshare a room with_ 

Send the reservation form directly to the Copley Plaza at the above address with a 
deposit for the first night’s lodging in order to protect accommodations. 
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WHAT’S DOING IN BEANTOWN? 

(with apologies to the New York Times) 

CATHY RILEY, Greenwich , Connecticut 

Boston is often called “The Athens of America.' Whether it be for its well 
deserved reputation as a seat of learning, its collection of neoclassic 
arc hitecture, or for its amazingly large Greek population, I care not. To me, the 
appellation is as outdated as the Helen Hokinson figure in hat and gloves which 
Boston once was. The dowdy dowager has emerged from the spa with a lilt in 
her step and a gleam in her eye. Conscious of her proud heritage, she swings 
with style. She’s "Fun City East." 

Boston in springtime is an enchantment. When the wind shifts from the East, 
she comes to life with an exuberance all her own. Magnolias bloom on 
Commonwealth Avenue, awnings lower on her many outdoor cafes, shells race 
on the Charles River, sailboats scurry around the Basin, and Swanboats float 
through the Public Gardens. 

Baseball fans crowd Fenway Park, the smallest in the League. Nature lovers 
throng to the Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica Plain or go to Cambridge to see the 
glass flowers. Art lovers have a field day at Mrs. Jack Gardner’s Palace with its 
ever changing floral arrangements. Those who missed the Tutankhamen Show' 
find a new appreciation lor the Egyptian Collection at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
History buffs follow the broad red line on the sidewalk marking the fifteen 
stops of the Freedom Trail, stopping enroute at the Faneuil Hall Market Place 
for a snack at one of the ethnic counters or for a more leisurely meal and 
exploration of the dozens of boutiques which dot the waterfront. Music lovers 
eagerly await Arthur Fiedler's return to the podium of the Boston Pops. 

All these delights and more are available to you if you join us for the 
Convention May 3 to 5 at the beautifully refurbished Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Louisa Conrad and her Committee have done a superlative planning job to 
make our stay a pleasant one. 

We will be greeted by thousands ol Daffodils planted in our honor on the 
Common by the Beacon Hill Garden Club. Their choice backyard gardens are 
rarely seen by the public-but we have been invited to visit. A tour of North 
Shore gardens is also planned with, hopefully, a visit to Salem included. We will 
help the Massachusetts Horticultural Hall celebrate its 150th year by holding 
our National Show there. Busses will shuttle us there from the hotel. Much is 
within walking distance of the hotel and the MTA stops at the door. 

We are indeed honored that Sir Frank Harrison has accepted our invitation to 
speak at our banquet. Those of you who attended the convention in 
Williamsburg w ill remember his charm and wit. 

Louisa has other surprises in store for you but is also leaving ample free time 
lor you to explore what a foreign friend of ours has called "The most European 
City in America." 

So do come to the Convention! Who knows, the money you save shopping 
for bargains in Filene's Basement could pay for the whole trip. 

BULLETIN 

There will be a famous Boston Symphony Pops Concert on May 3. One 
hundred table seats are available at Si LOO and twenty-five balcony seats at 
S5.50. Remir by April 1 to Peggy Patterson, Registrar. 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 

The Annual Meeting of the American Daffodil Society, Incorporated will be 
held on Friday. May 4, 1979, following dinner at the Hotel Copley-Plaza, 
Copley Square, Boston, Massachusetts, for the following purposes: 

1) for the election of officers and directors as provided by the By-Laws; 

2) to consider an amendment to Article VI, Section 3, of the By-Law's 
relating to the Budget; namely to replace the present section in its entirety 
which now' reads: 

"The budget 6f the Society shall be fixed at 95C? of the total gross income 
lor the preceding calendar year. The amount by which total expenditures 
exceed the amount available for expenditure in any year shall be deducted 
from the amount available for expenditure in the following year. The 
amount by which total expenditures fall short of the amount available for 
expenditure in any year shall be added to the budget for the following year. 
The executive director shall report annually by March 1 to the members of 
the (Audit &l Budget) Committee the amount available for expenditure in 
that year." 

and to restore in its place the original By-Law w'hich reads: 

"The (Audit <& Budget) Committee shall prepare annually a proposed 
budget which shall be presented to the Executive Committee at a meeting 
to be held prior to January 1 of the budget year. The budget for such year 
shall be modified by the Board of Directors or Executive Committee at any 
subsequent meeting. No expense shall be incurred except in conformity 
with the current budget as adopted and modified." 

3) to take action and transact any other business which may properly and 
lawfully come before the meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors 
Kathryn S. Andersen, Secretary 


Engle heart Cup Winner-1971, 1973, 1973, 1976, 1977, & 1978 

JOHN LEA 

For Gold Medal Daffodils 

The Finest Exhibition and Modern Hybrids 

Send for desert pint price list, sent out in March, 1979 

Dunley Hall, Stonrport-on-Severn 
Worcestershire, England 
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PLANTING DAFFODIL SEED IN SAND 

George E. Morrill, Oregon City, Oregon 

There have been quite a few articles in The Daffodil Journal about how to 
plant daffodil seed. Some recommended seed beds; others planted in pots. 
Most used a light soil mix. All stressed the necessity of keeping the seeds damp 
after planting. Since moving here in 1961, 1 have always planted my seed in a 
bed about two feet wide south of the house next to the foundation. I did not 
plant until September, as hot weather was past by that time and the seed bed 
could be kept damp. 

A writer in a round robin mentioned the peculiar ‘fishhook" method of 
germination of daffodil seed. Wanting to see what this was, I planted open 
pollinated seed in sand in tin cans. These were covered with plastic, so they 
would not dry out, until the seed germinated. This experiment resulted in an 
article for the Journal — "Fishook Germination of Daffodil Seed" — which was 
published in the September, 1977, issue. 

Two cans of seed were left to grow as they were not needed for the 
experiment. The tops looked so healthy and grew so well that I was surprised, 
as they w'ere fust in sand. When the tops died down, bulbs in one can were 
examined. Most of them were very large for one year bulbs. When I later dug 
my two year seedlings, from my regular planting, many were smaller than those 
grown for one year in sand. The only reason I can account for the good growth 
was that this sand was not completely clean. It still had enough soil in it so that 
the svater w'as muddy when the bulbs were washed out; this “dirt" must have 
furnished sufficient nutrients. 

About the same time, 1 wanted to find a certain reference in the Journal so 
went through the back issues, reading interesting bits here and there. I never 
did find the reference but did notice that many hybridizers recommended 
planting seed as soon as possible after ripening. So I decided to kill two birds 
with one stone, so to speak: plane in sand since they seemed to grow so well, 
and plant early as the cans could be covered with lids of various sizes to keep 
them d&mp. So the seeds were planted July 4th, at least two months earlier than 
usual. 

Cans w-ere prepared by punching drainage holes near the bottom. Dry sand 
w r as used as it is easier to handle and the cans were then set in water until 
saturated. It was found that too large drainage holes allowed the sand to run out 
with the excess water. Very small lots, up to twenty five seeds, were planted in 
Campbell soup cans. Larger lots W’ent in larger cans, one hundred seed in a No. 
21/2 can and up to two hundred seed in a No. 10 can. The cross number and 
parents were written on the can with a felt-tipped pen. They were set by the 
foundation of the house and shaded by a piece of fiber board so they would not 
get too hot in the sunshine. 

It seems to me that there are several advantages to planting this way. The 
depth of planting is more easily controlled if you want to plant small seed 
shallower. The size of the little bulbs can be examined by snipping off the tops, 
allowing the top sand to dry and then gently shaking it out until the little bulbs 
are exposed. If they are very small, it will be easy to keep them in the can for 
another year or longer since each can is handled individually. 

When I examined some of the little bulbs in the summer of 1978, I was 
disappointed in their size. They were not as large as I remembered the 
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seedlings from the previous year. Later I discovered that these smaller bulbs 
were from seed sent me by L. S. Hannibal in California. When I examined the 
bulbs from some of my open pollinated seed, 1 found that they had grown fust 
as well as the previous year’s crop. Evidently the mixed seed from California, 
much of it from N. tazetta aureus, does not grow as large bulbs the first year. 

1 found one unexpected problem with tin cans. Tin cans do not have a very 
thick coating of tin; and with our abundant rainfall, they rusted and much of the 
felt-tipped pen writing was illegible. Since the cross numbers and the parents 
were written on the cans, and the cans w'ere of different sizes, I was able to 
determine what svas in each can. I think this difficulty has been solved by 
spraying the can with plastic, letting it dry, and then writing the information. 

I planted my 1978 seed crop in sand again. The only thing I intend to do 
differently is to apply a liquid fertilizer three or four times during the growing 
season. 1 have a can of Hyponex (7-6-19) which should be satisfactory. 

- » i « ——- 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Managing the affairs of a national society is a fascinating activity and I 
recommend that any member who likes to deal with people and who doesn't 
mind work put in his or her job application. The society is international, too, as 
we have over 100 overseas members. 

George S. Lee, Jr., our previous Executive Director and the ‘Grand Old 
Man’’ of the Society, died in 1978, without leaving written instructions as to his 
job and without having trained a successor — a task he intended to perform last 
summer. Laura Lee and I undertook the job, learning on a catch-as-catch-can 
basis. Membership records w-cren’t available for more than four months which 
completely threw out of cycle the billing and membership notices. Only in 
December were we able to get fully back into cycle. This explains why many of 
you were not properly billed on time. 

The roster of our Society contains nearly 1,500 names. Each name represents 
numerous opportunities for making unforgivable mistakes. Posting the roster in 
our mobile Society is an almost daily duty anti it went without posting for over 
a third of a year. It was impossible last summer to produce a roster that would 
have been at all accurate. Rather than list numerous deceased persons, 
non-members and wrong addresses, we decided to list only new members and 
judges this year. Incidentally, money was saved for the Society but that was not 
the reason for skipping the roster. There simply wasn't proper information 
available. There will be a roster in 1979. 

Perhaps because of my training in the Executive Secretariat of the 
Department of State in Washington, the new Executive Director is a bear on 
the timeliness of sending out publications. It is my feeling that our Journal 
should be in the mails within 2 or 3 days, either way, of the first of the month 
in which it is dated. The Postal Service may be slow in some of its deliveries 
and members may or may not w'ait a w r eek or two to open their Journal, but it is 
my strong feeling thar it should be posted promptly. Journal mailing depends 
on having correct address labels w hen needed and our supplier of address labels 
had its problems for both the September and December issues. Editor Mary 
Lou Gripshover had both issues prepared on time and they were mailed by 
Laura Lee and me within 48 hours of our receipt of the labels. I intend with 
quiet persistence to insist on getting the Journal address labels on time. 
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The Royal Horticultural Society is a marvelous gardening organization — 
perhaps the world's second finest. Their annual daffodil publication is a rare 
jewel and their billing system is incredibly prompt. However, they are 
frustratingly slow in sending out their publication. In June we negotiated with 
the RHS for Daffodils 1978, hoping to receive them in September. Our request 
was promptly acknowledged. After a number of agonized inquiries on our part. 
Daffodils 1978 arrived on December 18, just in time to require waiting until 
after the Christmas rush. No doubt the RHS had real and serious problems that 
made their delivery late. 

Laura Lee and I feel that we start 1979 finally knowing the job we've 
undertaken. Certainly no one could serve a friendlier and nicer group of people 
— but that is because they all grow daffodils. 

Tony Kingdom offered an invitation and a challenge to our members 
attending the World Daffodil Convention to make entries in the London Show. 
Why not? Our eastern members have flown blue ribbon winning entries to 
Oregon — not a bit further away. Kitty Bloomer has won ribbons at the 
London Show. Our members are skilled at packing daffodils in boxes. If the 
bloom period were right Bill Pannill could give John Lea a fit with the 
Engleheart Cup. Give it a try, A London ribbon of any kind would make a nice 
trophy. I have London Show Schedules available for the adventurous but write 
right away or call me at 919-221-8388. 

It has been suggested that some of us Americans might get lost "over there." 
And, while we speak the language, sort of, it might be helpful if we could be 
easily identified and collected when we've strayed. The beautiful ADS pin is a 
wonderful identification button and there are still some available from the 
Executive Director at $7.50 each. These pins and Daffodils to Show and Grow 
also make nice gifts to daffodil friends made abroad. 

As part of the World Daffodil Convention, it is planned to have a memorial 
service for Mrs. J. Lionel Richardson at a church next door to the RHS Halls so 
that "Nell's daffodil friends from around the world can pay their respects. 


PLEASE NOTE 

The Executive Director and his entire staff (Laura Lee) will be out of the 
country from April 12 to May 6, traipsing through fields of daffodils in 
England, Holland and Ireland, attending the World Daffodil Convention. We 
will also attend the American Daffodil Society Convention in Boston from May 
3 to May 5. 

Please send in all requests for show and other supplies and services before 
April 1. There will be no one tending the store at Daffodil Corner from April 
12 to May 6. 

WILLIAM O. Ticknor, Executive Director 
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ADS JUDGING SCHOOLS 

The following judging schools have been approved for 1979: 

COURSE l, Richmond, Virginia. April 9, at Holiday Inn-Crossroads. 
Chairman: Mrs. Lester r Belter, Rte. 2, Box 217-A, Mechanicsville, Virginia 
23111. Mrs. Berkeley Williams, Jr., Assistant Chairman. 

COURSE I, St. Paul, Minnesota. May 12. Chairman: David E. Karnstedt, 1790 
Richard Circle, West St. Paul, Minnesota 55118. To be held at the Minnesota 
Landscape Arboretum, Chaska, Minnesota. 

COURSE II, Dallas, Texas. March 15, chairman: Mrs W D. Owen, 4565 
Rheims Place, Dallas. Texas 75205. 

COURSE ll. Dayton, Ohio April 22, Chairman: Mrs. Alfred E. Hanenkrat, 
266 Floyd Ave., Dayton, Ohio 45415. To be held at The Benjamin Wegcrzyn 
Garden Ct nrer. 

COURSE III, Greenwich, Connecticut. April 27. Chairman: Mrs. Charles 
Anthony, 2" Gale Road, Bloomfield, Connecticut 06002. To be held at the 
Greenwich Garden Center, Cos Cob, Connecticut. 

COURSE III make-up. Atlanta, Georgia. April 5. Chairman: Mrs. Maurice 
Abercrombie, Rte. 1, Box 331, Palmetto, Georgia 30268. To be held at Rich's 
Plaza Auditorium. 

Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils is the textbook for all courses, 
including make-up exams. Chapters one, two, and three with pages 5-8 
corrected by the centerfold in the March 1978 Daffodil Journal are required 
reading for Course 1. Reading required for Courses II and III is described on 
pages 80-81 of December 1978 Daffodil Journal 

Students in all courses, including those who are taking make-up, should study 
the articles on point scoring daffodils by Helen K. Link in the Journals for 
March 1976, September 1976, December 1976, March 1977, and December 
197 7 . Accredited judges who are auditing Course 1 will find these articles 
helpful, too. There is no requirement that accredited judges audit a course, but 
a notation is made on the file card of all who do audit Course I. 

—Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, National Judging Schools Chairman 
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NARCISSUS AND OCTOPUS 

Yashushi IJESUMI, Shi jo, Kasbthara , Nara-ken, Japan 


It’s surely surprising for Westerners to learn that we Japanese like to eat their 
so-called “devilfish," the octopus. An old Japanese saying cites an instance of 
Japanese women's favorites: sweet potatoes, octopuses, pumpkins, 
theatre-going, and konnyaku (a paste-like food made from a plant's root). Our 
women arc really fond of eating octopuses and considerable amounts of them 
are caught yearly in the neighboring waters as well as imported from overseas 
countries. 

Usually our fishermen use fishing-nets and traditional octopus-pots for 
catching them, but there is a very interesting device especially for this purpose. 
The picture shows the old sytle “Tako-Geta" (Tako meaning octopus, and Geta 
meaning clogs). This uses narcissus bulbs, and when it comes down to the 
bottom of the sea, it attracts the octopuses' eyes and they get caught on its 
concealed hooks. This particular device has been used from olden days and is 
peculiarly our Japanese own, which takes advantage of the octopuses’ strong 
curiosity for white and round things. As for getting narcissus bulbs, the groups 
of N. tazetta chinensis are easily found near our seashores, and sometimes the 
bulbs of Lycoris radiata are also used. 

However, 1 regret to say that these days, fishermen prefer to get ceramic, 
white glass, or plastic made bulbs to genuine ones, and alas! the octopus never 
seems to mind the change! 


OPPOSITE: Tools for octopus fishing; above, plastic and white glass lures; below, 
Tako-Geta using narcissus bulb. 

BELOW: N, tazetta chinensis growing at the seashore, Awaji-island, Japan. 
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HERE AND THERE | 

Since the last issue went to press, we have received newsletters from the 
Middle Atlantic Region, the Central Ohio and Philadelphia Area Daffodil 
Societies, and the Tasmanian Daffodil Council. The Middle Atlantic Newsletter 
has summaries of the programs given at that Region's Fall Meeting (several of 
which we hope to publish in the future) and lists the dates for nine shows 
coming up in April. From Cods Corner we learned that the May 13, 1978, 
edition of the Sandusky Register had a glowing article entitled "Schrader's 
Daffodils: A Garden of Smiles’ plus a large color picture of Bill in his garden. 
The article states, Wilbert Schrader’s back yard has been a land of smiles this 
spring. Hundreds of daffodils took advantage of the crisp, damp April and 
bloomed like they had never bloomed before. “The Daffodil Man,” as the 
friendly Schrader is affectionately known, was in seventh heaven. And he loves 
to talk about and show off his daffodils.' Right on. Bill!! The Philadelphia Area 
Daffodil Society will again participate in the Philadelphia Flow'er Show, March 
18-25. This is the eighth year they have participated in the show. The 
Tasmanian Daffodil Council lists show results for 1978 and show dates for 
1979. 

The U S. Department of Agriculture has a new pamphlet which should be of 
interest to most members. Titled The Narcissus Bulb Fly , it is leaflet number 
444 (revised in 1977) and is available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D C. 20402 for $.35 (minimum 
charge of $1.00 for each mail order). 

The Vicar and his daffodils have loomed large in the history of the narcissus. 
Now comes word that the Rev. Donald J. Hamilton (Assumption Abbey, Rt. 5, 
Ava, Missouri 65608) has been naturalizing daffodils w hich he found in the area 
in the early 1950’s on the Abbey grounds. He w'ould like to add some newer 
cuitivars, as well as acquire some daffodil publications, but being a Trappist 
monk must wait for donations. 

An article in The Sun (Baltimore?), December 20, 1978, tells of Dr. Harold 
Koopowitz, associate professor of biological sciences at the University of 
California at Irvine who is w'orking on the nation’s only floral gene bank. 
According to Dr. Koopowitz, 200 higher plant species are becoming extinct 
annually. Since medieval times plants have contributed to the welfare of man by 
their usefulness in combating disease. Yet there is little attention paid to the 
fact that the encroachment of man and his developments, especially housing, 
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snuffs out the life of potentially useful plants. Dr. Koopowitz’s solution to the 
problem is to set up gene banks in which seeds are sealed in a vacuum and 
placed in cold storage. 

From Tennessee comes word of rhe death of Valeria Smithson who was a 
past-president of the Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society, and a gracious lady. 

Betty Barnes, ADS Judges Chairman, has received the American 
Hemerocallis Society's highest honor, the Helen Field Fischer Medal for 1978, 
as official recognition of distinguished and meritorious service rendered that 
Society. 

An article in the December, 19 7 8, American Peony Society Bulletin by Rev. 
Joseph A. Syrovv tells of an experiment using alfalfa on peony seedlings, to 
stimulate growth. Several methods were tried, but the most successful seemed 
to be an alfalfa tea. "The entire alfalfa plant was cut up, put in a large bucket, 
rain water added. The heat of the sun did the rest. Ir was easy to take a can of 
the liquid, add some more water and use in the sprinkler . . . The results on the 
plants were startling. The growth was more rapid, the leaves were larger, a 
darker green than usual, the plants were more vigorous than other peony 
seedlings in rhe same row'." Do you suppose it would work on daffodil 
seedlings? 


| BITS AND PIECES | 

The task of assembling the Washington Daffodil Society annual bulb order 
unexpectedly fell upon me this past fall. 1 did the best I could, but, as usual, 
several of the growers made substitutions w'hen they could not supply the 
ordered bulbs. After the bulbs were distributed, I received a phone call from a 
woman in a co-operating club who w f as dissatisfied with her order. She had 
ordered Boudoir, and had received rhe substitute, Mary's Pink, and was quite 
unhappy about ir. 1 explained that substitution w ? as often necessary, that ir was 
to be expected in an order such as this, and that it w'as a more expensive bulb 
than the one originally ordered. Her complaint, however, was that she had 
ordered Boudoir because it was "all pink" and had instead received this "pink 
anti white." I don't think she ever quite believed my explanation about pink 
daffodils! 

— Susan B. TicKNOR, Washington, D.C. 
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Jean Manfredi of Amherst, Massachusetts, staged an educational show of 
daffodils in her local library. The display included botanic drawings and the 
explanation of the horticultural classification and color coding with color 
illustrations, along w'ith live flowers individually labelled with name, division 
number, and color code. The display was in place throughout the season, and 
over 200 different cultivars were shown. The display was well received, and 
Jean hopes that she has educated more people to what she calls the 
narcissus/daffodil equation and away from the jonquil confusion. 

— o — 

Poeticus Round Robin #2 has a seed planting project underway. Mrs. 
Merton Yerger of Maryland explains that the poet seed project idea grew' out of 
a surplus of Lights Out X Tart seed — 335 seeds were more than she could find 
room for in the first place; then in the second place, she thought it might be an 
interesting cross to observe since Lights Out has Dactyl for a pod parent and 
Tart has Dactyl appearing rw'ice in its ancestry. Any kind of traits might emerge, 
but she thinks it would be lovely to have Dactyl form and substance w'ith Lights 
Out and Tart OOR corona color. The lateness of both is not what she is after 
and another year she will probably force Tart as a potential pollen source to put 
on Mega. Incidentally, Mrs. Yerger believes in crossing poets with poets in an 
effort to retain fragrance. 

Mrs. Myra Bivin of Texas has pretty good luck with poets there in spite of 
the fact they are considered a challenge. In her part of Texas they have average 
annual rainfall of 46 ", average January temperature of 38 degrees, average July 
temperature of 94 degrees, and a 250-day growing season with the first freeze 
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expected about mid-November. She believes the saving grace as far as daffodils 
are concerned is that most of the rainfall comes in late fall, winter, and spring, 
so the bulbs get a good baking in the hot season which might, she thinks, 
explain the relative lack of problems with diseases. She has twelve species 
and/or cultivars of poets and anticipates success with her poet seeds from the 
round robin project. 

Mrs. Robert Mitchell of Richmond, Virginia, is planting her poet seeds in 
pots because other daffodil seeds she had tried the year before in flats didn’t do 
too well. She is new to raising from seed and welcomes advice. 

Mrs. Walter Thompson says it usually takes eight years from seed to bloom in 
Alabama and has never had any luck crossing poets but is planting the seed 
from the round robin project with tender loving care. 

— o — 


(from Cods Corner, January 1979) 

All my bulbs are in with the exception of three N. tazetta italicus 10 W-Y. 
This is a wild and crazy daffodil!!! It is a tazetta species with up to ten florets on 
a stem, straw-colored petals and lemon cup. This species starts growth very, 
very early and can be damaged by the winter weather; therefore, I dig the holes 
in the fall leaving them open for planting after January 1. I cover the holes with 
a small piece of plyboard to keep out the snow. I’ll place the bulbs in place in 
January and use soil placed in the garage to cover them. The bloom time is early 
April. It is recommended that you dig it each year and replant in order to keep 
it. This is my second try with N . t. italicus t however the first time I’ve used this 
method. 


—"Tag" BOURNE, Columbus, Ohio 


-- o 


(from Cods Comer, January 1979) 

While judging shows this spring, I saw a few daffodils that were new to me 
rhat cuaght my eye. In Huntington, the flower which stood out above the rest 
was Fitzwater seedling #712 (Armada X N. cyclamineus). A vase of three won 
the ADS White Ribbon and Narional Council's Award of Horticultural 
Excellence. It was a beautiful large and very smooth Y-YYO and all three 
blooms were as uniform as I have ever seen. Personality 2 W-Y (Wilson, 1955) 
had a pale yellow corona and greenish-yellow eye and was another one I 
particularly liked. Rubythroat, Eclat, and Surfside were exhibited. Surfside 
6 W-Y (Mitsch) is a little too large for my tastes although it does reflex nicely. 

At the Adena Show, Opalescent 2 W-P (Mitsch) was a well-named flower 
with a lilac pink corona shading into tones of apricot. 1 would like to have 
ordered it this year, but it has been withdrawn for increase. 

Park Royal 2 Y-YYR (Gibson) was a down under flower that greatly 
impressed me at the SWODS show. It is available from Evans and was added to 
my garden this fall. Just So 2 W-P and Bell Song 7 W-P, both Mitsch’s, were 
very good. This was the best year for pink coloring since 1 started growing 
daffodils. Maybe in a less desirable season these pinks may not have taken my 
eye. Speaking of pinks. Recital, a new one in my garden this year, was a very 
beautiful shade of pink with a good white perianth. This was a replacement for 
Tangent when my bulbs were lost in transit last fall. What a substitute! 

—Naomi Liggett, Columbus, Ohio 
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{from the Seed Broker's mail) 

1 just received my first Journal . . . Your article about N. jonquilla especially 
held my attention as I am most interested in the species and smaller hybrids, 
probably because I am a rock gardener. To come to your offer of seed at the 
end of the article was like getting dessert at the end of a good meal, and 1 just 
couldn't pass it up. I would love to receive N. jnnquilla seed and any other that 
would yield plants not over, say, a foot tall, if there is any available. 

—Mary Ann Collins 

This year I removed daffodil seedling bulbs — two years from seed — from 
containers into garden rows. They were so beautiful that they would almost not 
need to bloom to be worth growing. Some were up to 1inches high and Vg of 
an inch in diameter. None were under V& by I inch. 

My joy was short lived. The varieties you sent me were kept separate by 
being container grown. I averaged from 15 to 25 bulbs in each container. To 
my horror, I found fly larva in more than half of them, so had to destroy them. 
How the devil do you win against the beasts? 

—FRANK Galas, Lancaster. New York 

Enjoy your comments in the Journal on New Zealand and Australian 
varieties. Here I have found bulbs from New Zealand much easier to convert 
than those from Australian growers. Two of my best from last year were 
trumpets Bruce and Cyrus from Phil Phillips in spring of 1976. Both were 
large, smooth, and of strong color. The only fault of Bruce was some color 
bleeding into the white perianth. 

—JAY Pen'GRA, Vlint ridge, California 

If it is not against the regulations of your society to export your flowers to 
other countries, I would like to ask some seed of any sort. I promise to take 
good care of them and I'll send pictures as soon as they are in bloom. 

—Maria Fureza T, Paler, Maas in. So. Leyte, Philippines 
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REMINISCENCES OF MORE THA RTY 
YEARS WITH DAFFODI1 S 

HELEN K. Link* Brooklyn, Indiana 

With more than forty years of experience in growing and sh iffodils, I 

have seen many changes: two changes in classification; devel ot many 

improved cultivars; better disease control; increase in popularii .e daffodil 
as an exhibition flower; and the formation of the American Da i Society, 1 
have also had some exciting experiences and have made sc 1 beautiful 
friendships. The most exciting experience has been the dev pment ot a 
display garden w'ith over 1000 cultivars and species both i tivated and 
colonized in the sod on fifteen acres of clay soil on the top of a hw. overlooking 
a valley 350 feet below . 

My experience started in 1937 w hen I decided to have a flow'er garden w'hich 
w'as planned by the well-knowm landscape architect, Jens Jensen. I loved flowers 
as a child and will never forget the beautiful planting of yellow trumpet 
daffodils (probably N. pseudo-narcissus) my mother planted along the south side 
of our chicken house. Before spring arrived 1 would look for a sign of the 
daffodils every evening w-hen I gathered the eggs. It seemed they would never 
come up, and then they were gone all too soon. Every year 1 would dig up a 
bulb in full bloom, put it in a pot and take it to school to my teacher. 

A good friend invited me to join her garden club, and soon I had many 
different kinds of plants. Mr. Jensen had planned a flow'er bed outside my 
kitchen door, but I could not plant enough daffodils in it to satisfy me. My 
husband w'as also interested in flowers, and one fall he brought home mo 
bushels of mixed daffodil bulbs which I planted in clumps along a path leading 
to an apple orchard. The following spring they w>ere exquisite. Almost all the 
divisions were represented, but I knew r them only as daffodils, narcissus, 
jonquils, and Easter lilies. 

One spring my garden club was invited to participate in a daffodil show' w'hich 
w'as sponsored by the Central District Garden Clubs of Indiana. I hesitated to 
make entries in the show as I knew' nothing about classification; how-ever, 1 was 
assured there would be someone there to help me. I cut as many different kinds 
as I could find trying to choose those which w-ere most nearly perfect. 1 ended 
up with a two pound coffee can filled with blooms. 

Upon arriving at the Art Museum where the show was held, I became 
w'eak-kneed when I saw r a group of women running around with coke bottles 
containing only one flower. After standing around w-ith my can of blooms for 
about a half hour, 1 decided nothing was w'orth all that trouble so headed for 
the door and home; but before 1 got to the door a woman asked whether she 
could help me. I told her I wanted to enter the show but did not know anything 
about classification or w'hat kind of blooms I had. She was kind and helpful and 
1 made several entries and won a number of blue ribbons; consequently, we 
became friends and I was started on the daffodil trail full speed. 

In those early days, if the cultivar name was knowm it was placed on the entry 
tag; if not, the flow'er w as exhibited under its proper division, but preference 
w'as given to the named cultivars at judging time. As time passed this practice 
w'as discontinued, and for many years the cultivar names have been required on 
all specimens. 

In the late 1930 s the RHS classification consisted of Division 1, trumpets; 
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Division 2, incomparabilis; Division 3, Barrii; Division 4, LeeJsii; and Divisions 
5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 were the same as our present day classification except for 
length of cups as compared to perianth segments. Division 10 consisted of the 
doubles, and Division 11 took in the various species, wild forms, and wild 
hybrids. Few gardeners grew anything except trumpets, incomparabilis, Barriis, 
Leedsits and a tew doubles. Grandmother grew the poets, bur few appeared on 
the show table. 

Success with my entries in the tirst show inspired me to buy cultivars from all 
the divisions which I could find. I bought mostly from Divisions 5 - 9. Many of 
these cultivars are still with me and blooming well in their home in the sod. 

My display garden began with a few rows planted in the apple orchard. As 
those which grew' in my flower beds multiplied, 1 needed an outlet for the 
surplus so decided to colonize them in the sod between the apple trees. As the 
old trees died and w'ere cut down I had more room for the surplus. We plowed, 
fertilized, and added sand and humus to a large bed in the open field in full sun 
where I started the display garden. Now we have fifteen acres w-ell filled with 
the surplus of nearly forty-two years of division. As new cultivars came on the 
market, the older ones and those 1 did not consider worth while to cultivate 
were moved to the sod. Some did well and others died out over a period of a 
few r years. Many are still blooming after all those years in their sod home. How 
much more can one ask from a clump of daffodil bulbs!' They have never been 
divided, nor have they been fertilized in recent years. They were fertilized 
when planted and for a few years thereafter, but as plantings expanded it 
became impossible to fertilize each dump. 

One day when reading a garden magazine (probably Horticulture ), 1 saw' an 
article about the formation of an American Daffodil Society. I immediately 
joined and attended the first convention held in Washington, D.C. (1955). It 
was a pleasure to become acquainted with Carey E. Quinn, the first President; 
Harry Tuggle; Serena Bridges; Wells Knierim; Eleanor Hill; George Lee; Libby 
Capen; Roberta Watrous; Willis Wheeler; John Larus; and several others. In my 
memory I can still see Harry Tuggle in a witch costume at the dinner meeting 
stirring the boiling caldron and pulling out a beautiful daffodil bloom after 
much hocus-pocus. 

The formation of the ADS served as inspiration to study, grow, and show' 
daffodils. The founders were hard-w'orking, friendly, and helpful which made 
the Society prosperous. 

As the years w'ent by, my plantings grew with the new cultivars replacing the 
old. No more were they incomparabilis. Barn, or Leedsii. The large-cupped and 
small-cupped cultivars took their place. Then the split-cups began to appear 
with much criticism and dislike by many. Miniatures w'ere growm in only a few 
gardens, but Roberta Watrous changed all that and now we have our classes 
quite well filled in many show's. Some of the male members of the Society 
couldn't see those dear little blooms, but cither their eyesight improved or they 
learned to like them; thus miniatures have become quite popular among 
growers and especially those with small gardens. 

When Guy Wilson visisted one of our early conventions, he brought with 
him the first good pink I had seen. (Salmon Trout, Richardson 1948). Although 
many pink cultivars have been originated since then, 1 still grow' Salmon Trout 
in the display garden as a reminder of a sweet, gentle, little man, Guy Wilson. 

In the 1940 s there were few' dealers in daffodil bulbs in the US who listed a 
good variety of cultivars. It w'as difficult to find those from Divisions 5-10. The 
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local ;arried King Alfred, The First, Carlton, and Golden Spur, 

Kinj s still being sold in the supermarket as of September, 1978, 

C i advertisement of daffodil bulbs in a garden magazine. I 

imr the Daffodil Mart, Gloucester, Virginia, for the catalogue. 

It v ting a large number of cultivars as well as species, but little 

or bought all that were offered in Divisions 5-10. Most of 

th • ■: i lough many are good flowers, they are not available today 

e irh someone who has collected them. Mr. George Heath 

f tazettas and poetaz which I bought and now consider 

pi it eless 

L"rt!,. > a source of many of my miniatures. It was a pleasure to 

e when the ADS convention was held at Williamsburg. 
41 the ugh i’ iger in operation, I enjoyed seeing the setting. Some of my 

precious in mi. came from there, namely, Cyclataz, Halingy, Shrimp, and 

< t b. ays Raindrop sold for $1.50, Shrimp SI.25, and Cobweb 

50* r V Cv Mf i Raindrop nor Shrimp is available at any price. 

Grant and Amy Mitsch introduced their first hybrids and 
re well on their way to supplying the daffodil world with new' 
n , vars. They were also the source of many new' cultivars from 

i -d i q:, other breeders seem to have ignored. Lemon Drops 5 Y-Y, 

ni has been an excellent grower for me and has had a home in 

the sod f-., ■ here it flourishes. 

Mirschb in alogues listed a number of cultivars from the Richardsons, 

Gt v A T Edwin Powell, de Graaff, Lew'is, Brodie, Engleheart, P.D. 

v . , se and others. It was a good source of excellent quality bulbs, 

v r, ly Mitsch introductions were Zest (1952), Chinook (1954), 

r ran ), Paul Bunyan (1952), Festivity (1952), and Lemon Drops 

Festivity to be outstanding, dependable, floriferous and also a 
t . v< . i hi v, ibex. Its only fault is a downward tilt to the flower head w'hich 
can be e by proper grooming. Its parentage is uncertain, and probably 

at is important is the fact that Grant Mitsch w'as so conscious 
of the ties of a daffodil that he chose to cultivate and carry it on for 

us to enjoy. 

imber of cultivars from Divisions 5-7 which are small, but not 
t i i .Me ;• oportions; these are rarely recognized in present day shows. 

is placed on Divisions 1-3, a standard size flower, one bloom to 
the v. die gger the better. This is a pity as there are many fine, interesting 
i ltd > Lermediate proportions which have been overlooked for years. If 

f'b'i ed 1 show table the judges ignore them. Much progress has been made 
in 1 ■ asi ty years; but few' top awards, such as best of show', have gone to 
size flowers regardless of their quality. I am suggesting that the 
judges i their eyes to intermediate size flowers which have nothing against 
: . t lack of large size. 

Wl. ie Quinn Award was set up Judge Quinn decided to require that five 
Jh ne represented in the hopes the collections would be made up of 

u' n single bloom scapes. He wanted the collections to have variety from 

rh of all the divisions. Rarely do we see multiple bloom scapes in a Quinn 

collection. If an exhibitor is bold enough to include multiple headed scapes, the 
judges are apt to ignore the collection regardless of the quality. A collection 
should be an assembly of specimens for educational interest. Variety must be a 
factor. There is little interest in a collection when all are as nearly alike as 
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possible in size, form, etc. There are no points given for staging. A collection 
should be pleasingly staged, but nowhere is there a rule that demands each 
flower must be placed exactly two inches from its neighbor and all the same 
height. I have seen Rockall exhibited with its beautiful, long, sturdy stem cut 
off to fit alongside Tudor King which always has a much shorter stem. Are the 
judges judging the specimens or the staging? I wonder whether we have 
progressed too far in the direction of uniformity when collections are not 
supposed to be uniform. The exact opposite is true of vases of three and five of 
the same culrivar. They should be as nearly alike in all qualities as possible. 

One of the early ADS conventions was most memorable. It was the year of 
Luna Moth. The banquet tables were covered with yellow satin cloths. Daffodils 
and yellow' candles were the decorations. The theme was further carried out by 
the use of large yellow moths on the pillars of the banquet hall. It was a 
magnificent sight to behold, certainly unforgettable and outstanding. 

For the past twenty-five years we have opened our garden to the public 
during the peak of bloom. Hundreds of people come from all over the country 
to visit the daffodils. These people are interesting. There are those who spend 
hours on their stomachs flat on the ground with their cameras. Others bring 
their dogs, large and small, (mostly large) and turn them loose to chase 
whatever may appear, rabbits, etc. A few drive over the sod and through the 
flowers with their cars so grandmother w ho is crippled with arthritis can see the 
daffodils. They may get stuck in the soft ground and have to be pulled out to 
say nothing of who repairs the damage. 

There are those who ask questions, such as: “If l put a bloom in water w ill it 
root?" Some pretend to be bosom friends of the Links. Occasionally I will be 
pollinating or pulling weeds when a visitor will stop me and tell me how well 
they know the Links when I have never seen them before. I am usually thought 
to be a hired hand, and unless asked do not spend any time explaining. 
Strangers often think I am the wife of the caretaker. 1 have learned a lot of 
things I did not know' about the Link family from the visitors. 

Moochers are always present. Some hint for bulbs, others ask for them, but 
the sneaky ones stop along the road with rheir spades and crawl through the 
bushes and dig what they want when no one is looking. One Sunday morning 1 
looked out my kitchen w'indow and saw a man pulling flowers as fast as he 
could. He had all he could carry in one arm. Without thinking I slammed the 
door and took our after him as he ran toward his car. I yelled, Get out you 
thief and don't come back. Had he asked, I would gladly have given him all the 
flowers he wanted. 

One of the pleasures of growing daffodils is sharing the flowers and surplus 
bulbs with others. During the season we cut hundreds of blooms which we give 
to nursing homes, schools, churches, etc. Excess bulbs have been given to 
hospitals, churches, schools, and parks for landscaping purposes. 

Children: l am not sure whether they behave better or worse than the dogs. 
It all depends on the parents. Turned loose, they have fun. 1 spent one whole 
day replacing labels which they pulled and carried from one bed to another. 
Some were piled under a dogwood tree. Fortunately the beds are all charted so 
the labels could be replaced correctly. Most visitors are careful of the plantings 
and appreciate the opportunity to visit the garden. Rarely do we have to pick up 
trash. 

Taking care of the display garden is an eight month chore which involves 
planting, fertilizing, weeding, and the use of herbicides. Since our soil is heavy 
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clay, gypsum and peat moss have to be used for good root growth, I plant on 
the deep side as 1 think that keeps them from multiplying too fast. I dig a hole 
about ten inches deep, throw a double handful of sand and peat mixture, a 
sprinkle of low nitrogen fertilizer, mix it up well with the surrounding soil, then 
add a sprinkle of Dieldrin and Benlate and set in the bulb. One teaspoon of Sea 
Born (kelp) added to the sand and peat mix seems to improve color. Established 
plantings are given an application of potato fertilizer after blooming and again in 
early spring as foliage appears. 

Weed control has been one of the big problems. There are weed growth 
inhibitors which are safe to use, but none should be used on seedlings. I have 
used Treflan in both liquid and granular form for several years, although its use 
for daffodils has been removed from the label. I think the secret for success is 
using the correct strength in combination with mulch the entire year. I have 
found pine needles to be an excellent mulch. They keep the flowers clean at 
blooming season and the soil cool during the summer. As they disintegrate they 
improve the soil. 1 have also used peanut hulls which have been available until 
recently at the farm supply stores; however, someone decided to grind them 
since they are used by the chicken growers as scratch. Now they are too fine to 
be used as mulch. This year I have tried using five layers of wet newspaper 
between the rows after the area is weeded and treated with Treflan. Mulch is 
applied to hold the papers down. So far it is working well, but whether a heavy 
wind will rip them up is another problem. Previously 1 have used black plastic 
between the rows. It is a sure weed growth inhibitor, but it has to be stapled to 
the ground and as it ages it tears loose and is torn out from under the staples by 
a heavy wind. Experience has shown that one must use what works best for him 
or her; there is no set rule for weed control. 1 remember seeing much damage 
to a planting at Swarthmore College several years ago. This was due to either 
too much herbicide or the wrong kind. 

In recent years many daffodil buffs have been hybridizing. New color breaks 
have appeared, some pleasing and others muddy or insipid. Form has changed 
considerably with the round, flat perianth segments preferred. White is no 
longer white and yellow becomes amber. Yellow and pink can be found in the 
same bloom. 

Tw'o outstanding blooms which 1 saw last spring were Ghost and a sister 
seedling L31/I from Murray Evans. They were the most perfect in every respect 
1 have seen in a long time. We in the United States are very fortunate to have 
had Grant Mitsch and Murray Evans as breeders of such a good variety ol new 
cuitivars. 

Although l have spent countless hours digging, planting, weeding, and 
mowing the colonized fields, it has been worth my time to see the beautiful 
landscape in spring with its "host of golden daffodils." 
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TWO MEMORIALS FOR GEORGE $. LEE, JR, 

CATHY Riley, Greenwich, Connecticut 


It was erroneously stated in the December Journal that bulbs were requested 
for the Olive W. Lee Memorial Garden which George Lee gave to the New- 
Canaan Garden Center. As the garden had gotten so shady, George stopped 
planting new' bulbs a few years before his death. Therefore, the Garden Center 
has said that, rather than bulbs, they would be most grateful for any 
contribution towards the upkeep of the garden. Checks should be sent in 
George’s memory to: The New Canaan Garden Center, %Mrs. William 
Gillerlain, 68 Sherwood Lane, New Canaan, CT 06840. 

The bulbs which were so generously donated last fall by Murray Evans, Grant 
Mitsch and the Havens, and Wells Knierim, among others, were sold at the 
ADS booth at the Bryant Park Flower Show in New York City. All proceeds 
went into the ADS’s own George S. Lee, Jr. Memorial Fund to which private 
donations were added. 

The Board voted at the October meeting in Des Moines that the money 
collected and all future donations to the Fund should be given to the New' York 
Botanical Garden for a continuing prize for Horticultural Excellence to a 
student in the NYBG School of Horticulture. 

The school is a small but good one, with students from all over the East. The 
work-study program trains them for jobs in greenhouse, flower shop, and golf 
course management, arboretum and laboratory work, etc. It seems a most 
fitting memorial to George to award a prize in his name for overall excellence 
to a young horticulturalist. 

Donations may be sent to: The New York Botanical Garden, George S. Lee, 
Jr. Memorial Fund, % Mr. Carlton B. Lees, Bronx, New York 10458, or to Mr. 
William Ticknor, Tyner, North Carolina, 27980. 

Since there will be no flower show in New' York next fall, we have no market 
place for a bulb sale. May I suggest that those of you who may wish to donate 
their surplus bulbs in memory of George should do as Libbe Capen did: sell the 
bulbs out of your gardens and send the proceeds to either of the Memorials. 
They are both very worthy causes and tax deductible. 


GORDON HARRISON POETS 

Take a look at the map in your Atlas! Names of daffodils will ‘jump out'' at 
you when you look near the English/Scottish border. There is the Tweed River 
for which the poet Tweedsmouth was named and Otterburn, a local village. The 
flower by that name grows very large and beautiful without becoming coarse in 
Northern England and there readily wins Champion in Division 9. The nearby 
Cheviot Hills mountain range, covered with snow during the winter, has been 
the inspiration for the name of an impressive five-and-a*half inch white trumpet 
seedling which will be named Cheviot Chase. 

These daffodils were bred by Mr. Gordon Harrison of Northumberland 
County, England, the poets having been registered in 1968. Now his widow 
entrusts a friend with exhibiting them and hopes to register more as they prove 
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their worth. He says that Tweedsmouth, of which there is a fairly large stock, 
may be going to be re-classified into Division 3 which is a disappointment 
because it will have a rough time in competition against Carncairn's new 
Birdsong. 

A third poet of Mr, Harrison’s, also registered in 1968, put his favorite "pub” 
on the map — it is named Jingling Gate. Poet fans need not jingle off to the 
pub in search of the flower though — there are only eight bulbs in all the 
world. 

— MEG YergER, Princess Anne, Maryland 


MRS. J. LIONEL RICHARDSON 

When Nell Richardson died December 11, the American Daffodil 
Society lost one of its well known and loved members. Her introduction 
to the Society was in 1960 when she was the featured speaker at the 
Convention. 

She was the widow of Lionel Richardson, known world-wide as an Irish 
daffodil hybridizer. Not only did she administer that business, but 
following his death continued hybridizing at Prospect House. 

She was also interested in Jersey cattle and won awards at the Dublin 
Show and was a past president of the Jersey Cattle Association of Ireland. 
Prospect House became a famous name in both cattle and daffodils. 

The Richardson Trade Exhibit was the spectacular highlight at the 
Royal Horticultural Society Annual Daffodil Show and Competition 
filling an entire w'all with a mass of blooms. Each year until Nell's 
retirement, this magnificent exhibit won a gold medal, maintaining her 
husband’s unbroken record, She was assisted in this showing by Jack 
Goldsmith, who had grown up with the daffodil business at Prospect 
House. 

Nell continued entering the Engleheart Cup Class, and, with a two-year 
exception, regularly took the trophy. The Narcissus and Tulip Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society awarded her the Peter Barr Memorial 
Cup in I960 and in 1965 dedicated its Year Book to her. In 1974 she 
received the Garden Club of America Florens DeBevoise Medal "for her 
brilliant and internationally famous achievement in breeding and 
hybridizing daffodils,” In 1977 the American Daffodil Society honored 
her with its Gold Medal. 

Nell well deserved all these tributes but the greatest accolade that can 
be paid to this remarkable woman is the affection and friendship she 
inspired and returned. Truly, the American Daffodil Society has lost not 
only a dedicated member but a true friend. 


DAFFODIL SHOW DATES FOR 1979 

Mrs. PHIL M. LEE, Acting Awards Committee Chairman 

Recent illness has caused Awards Chairman Mildred Simms to temporarily 
curtail her activities. All correspondence regarding ADS shows and awards, 
including show reports, should be sent to Acting Awards Chairman, Mrs. Phil 
M. Lee, 6415 Bresslyn Road, Nashville, Tennessee 37205, phone (615) 
352-2769, until further notice. 
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March 3-4 — Santa Barbara, Calif. — by ADS members in the central coast 
area; location to be announced later; information: Ken Dorwin, 1124 Dulzura 
St., Santa Barbara, 93108. 

March 10-11 — Oakland, Calif. — by the Northern California Daffodil Society 
at Lakeside Park Garden Center, 666 Bellevue Ave.; information: Mrs. 
Nancy R. Wilson, 571 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, 94708. 

March 16-17-18 — Dallas, Texas — State Show by the Texas Daffodil Society 
as part of the Dallas Flower and Garden Show at the State Fair Park; 
information: Mrs. R. H. Rodgers, Jr., 3612 Rosedale Ave., Dallas, 75205. 

March 17-18 — Fortuna, Calif. — Pacific Regional and State Show by the 
Fortuna Garden Club at the Veterans' Memorial Bldg., 1426 Main St.; 
information: Mrs. Betty B. Allison, Rte. 1, Box 612, Fortuna, 95540. 

March 24 —- Mayflower, Ark. — State Show by the Arkansas Daffodil Society; 
location to be announced later; information: Mrs Kenneth C Ketcheside, 
2025 Prince St., Conway, 72032. 

March 24-25 — Hernando, Miss. — State Show by the Garden Study Club at 
the National Guard Armory, McCracken Rd.; information. Miss Judy 
Faggard, 402 Tchulahoma Rd., Rte. 3, Hernando, 38632. 

March 24-25 — La Canada, Calif. — by the Southern California Datlodii 
Society at Descanso Gardens, 1419 Descanso Dr.; information: Jay Pengra, 
954 St. Katherine Dr., Flintridge, 91011. 

March 29 — Oxford, Miss. — by the Oxford Garden Club at the University 
Museum; information: Mrs. Cile Downer, Leighton Rd., Oxford, 38655. 

March 29-30 — Atlanta. Ga. — Southeast Regional Show by the Georgia 
Daffodil Society and the Atlanta Garden Center and its affiliated clubs at 
Rich’s auditorium, 45 Broad St.; information: Mrs Jeanne Lynch, Garden 
Center Chairman, P. O. Box 45 39, Atlanta, 30302. 

March 30-31 — Memphis, Tenn. — State Show' by the Mid-South Daffodil 
Society at Goldsmith Civic Garden Center; information: Mrs. Wm. V. 
Winton, 4930 Roane Rd., Memphis, 38117. 

March 31 -April 1 — Chapel Hill, N. C. — State Show' by the Garden Club 
Council of Chapel Iliil-Carrboro in the Totten Bldg, at the North Carolina 
Botanical Garden; information: Mrs. W. L. Wiley, 412 Cameron Ave., 
Chapel Hill, 27514. 

April 7 — Bowling Green, Ky. — State Show by the Kentucky Daffodil Society 
at the Red Carpet Inn; information; Mrs. Louis llolzapfel, 302 Bellvue Dr,, 
Bowling Green, 72101. 

April 7 — Princess Anne, Md. — by the Somerset County Garden Club at the 
Peninsula Bank; information: Mrs. N. T, Wittington, Jr., Here Be, Marion, 
21838. 

April 7 — Corona Del Mar, California — Southern California Late Show r at the 
Sherman Foundation, Pacific Coast Highway, Corona Del Mar, California; 
information: Jay Pengra, 954 St. Katherine Dr., Flintridge, 91011, 

April 7-8 — Gloucester, Va. — by the Garden Club of Gloucester at the 
Intermediate School on Route 17; information: Mrs? John L, Finney, 
P. O. Box 520, Gloucester, 23061. 

April 7-8 — Nashville, Tenn. — Southern Regional Show by the Middle 
Tennessee Daffodil Society at Tennessee Botanical Gardens, Cheekwood; 
information: Dr. Theodore E. Snazelle, 540 Tobylynn Dr., Nashville, 3721 1. 

April 11-12 — Lynchburg, Virginia — by the Garden Club of Virginia; 
information: Mrs. Karl F. Hehl, 4705 Boonesboro Rd., Lynchburg, 24503. 
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April 12 — Chillicothe, Ohio — by the Adena Daffodil Society at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Recreation Room Bldg. 212; information: Mrs. 
Wyman Cj. Rutledge, 7 04 Ashley Dr., Chillicothe, 45601. 

April 14 — Bloomington, Indiana— by the Indiana Daffodil Society at College 
Mall; information: Mrs. Davit! Frey, 2624 Smith Rd., Bloomington, 47401. 

April 14-14 — Hampton, Virginia — by the Tidewater Virginia Daffodil 
Society at the Holiday Inn Coliseum, Mercury Blvd. and 1-64; information; 
Mrs. Henning Rountree, 2 7 6 Harris Creek Road, Hampton, 23669- 

April 14-14 — Washington, D.C. — The Middle Atlantic Regional Show by the 
Washington Daffodil Society at the National Arboretum; information: Miss 
Susan Ticknor, Apt, 413, 6129 Leesburg Pike, Falls Church, 22041. 

April 18-19 — Baltimore, Maryland — by the Maryland Daffodil Society at the 
Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church, C harles and Woodbrook Lane; 
information: Mrs. Frances Chapman, 908 Army Rd. t Baltimore, 21204. 

April 19 — Princeton, New Jersey — by the New Jersey Daffodil Society at the 
Unitarian Church, Corner Route 206 and Cherry Hill Rd.; information; Mrs. 
A. F. Austin, 2 7 North Road, Princeton, 08440. 

Ap ril 20-2 i — Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania — Regional Show' by the 
Philadelphia Area Daffodil Society at Lower Court, Plymouth Meeting Mall; 
information: Mrs. Helen H. LeBlond, 2 7 40 Lundy Lane, Huntingdon Valley, 
19006. 

April 2i-22 — Bel Air, Maryland — by the Garden Club of Harford County, 
the Country Garden Club, and Evergreen Garden Club of Harford County at 
the Bel Air Middle School, Moore's Mill Rd,; information: Mrs. Frederick J. 
Vide, 237 Cooley Bill Rd., Havre deGrace, 2i0 7 6. 

April 21-22 — Dayton, Ohio — by the Southwest Ohio Daffodil Society at 
Beniamin Wegerzyn Garden Center, 1301 Siebenthaler Ave.; information: 
Thomas M. Dunn, 36 7 2 Mandalay Dr., Dayton, 44416. 

April 24 — I slip. New' York — by the South Side Garden Club; information: 
Mrs Joseph J. Lambert, 147 South Windsor Ave., Brightwater, 11 7 18. 

April 24-24—Chambersburg, Pennsylvania — State Show by the Chambersburg 
Garden Club at the Recreation Center, S. Third St.; information: Mrs. Owen 
W. Hartman, 104 Farmington Rd., Chambersburg, 17201. 

April 24-26 — Downingtown, Pennsylvania — by the Garden Class of the 
Women's Club of Downingtown at the Women's Club, Manor Ave,; 
information: Mrs. W. L. Batchelor, Route 1, Downingtown, 19335. 

April 26 — Greenwich, Connecticut — by the Greenwich Daffodil Society at 
the Boys' Club of Greenwich, Horseneck Lane; information: Mrs. James W. 
Riley, 8 Jofran Lane, Greenwich, 08830. 

April 27 — Wilmington, Delaware — State Show by the Delaware Daffodil 
Society at St. Albans Episcopal Church, 913 Wilson Rd.; information: Mrs. 
W. R. Mackinney, 435 Woodhaven Rd., West Chester, Pennsylvania 19380. 

April 28-29 — Columbus, Ohio — Midwest Regional Show by the Central 
Ohio Daffodil Society at the Upper Arlington Municipal Services Bldg., 3600 
Tremont Rd.; information: Mrs. James Liggett, 4126 Winfield Rd., 
Columbus, 43220. 

April 30 — Nantucket, Massachusetts — by the Nantucket Garden Club; 
information; Mrs. Earle MacAusland, P. O. Box 298, Nantucket, 02554. 

May 3-4 — Boston, Massachusetts — National Show' at Horticultural Hall; 
information: Mrs. Charles G. Rice, Ship Oak Farm, Box 264, South 
Hamilton, 01982. 
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May 8-9 — Cleveland, Ohio — by the Western Reserve Daffodil Society at the 
Cleveland Garden Center, 11030 East Blvd.; information: Wells Knierim, 
31090 Providence Rd., Cleveland, 44121. 

Mav 12-13 — Chaska. Minnesota — by the Minnesota Daffodil society at the 
Mi nnesota Landscape Arboretum; information: David Karnstedt, 1790 
Richard Circle, West St, Paul, 35118. 


THE SINGLE ENTRY SYNDROME 

William O. TlCKNOR, Tyner, North Carolina 

Once upon a time, not long ago, at a daffodil show a group of judges came to 
a class tor five stems. There were three entries. One judge said. This entry is 
the best and they are all nice blooms. Another judge said. Yes, and I like this 
other entry better than the one on the left The third judge said, 1 agree, let's 
give that one the blue ribbon, this one the red. and the other a yellow." 

The judges moved on to another class — also a collection ot live stems. One 
said, "Ah, a single entry. Another said, "It is quite nice. The third said, "Well, 
it's the only one and it is good. The first judge said, "Yes, but we don’t have to 
give it a blue. Let s look at it. The second judge said. That middle flower has 
spilled some pollen. The third judge said, "If you look carefully at the back of 
the end flower, you can see a speck of dirt." The first judge, down on her 
knees, said, "Aha, the sheath on this one has split irregularly." The second 
judge said. "Let s give it a red ribbon and move on." 

This is known as the Single Entry Syndrome. Had that entry had another 
entry beside it, not quite as good, it would have won a blue ribbon. 

While the above is apocryphal, 1 have repeatedly seen excellent single 
entries, usually collections, receive red ribbons when they were in every way 
equal to blue ribbon entries near by. In tact, last spring I predicted correctly 
that three diffferent collection entries would be victims of the single entry 
syndrome. 

At the Middle Atlantic Regional meeting at W'illiamsburg, Virginia, on 
October 22, 19 7 8, there was a question-and-answer Judges' Panel session and I 
posed the single entry syndrome to the judges. The reaction was one of 
sympathetic surprise but no real answer. However, Joe Peterson of Springfield, 
Virginia, President of the Washington Daffodil Society, had an explanation and 
an answ’er. He said that this same judging phenomenon had been recognized at 
cat and dog shows — shows of great financial interest to their exhibitors. Joe 
said that it was an acknowledged fact that in classes where there was more than 
one cat or dog the animals were judged one against another, whereas when 
there w f as but one the pet was judged against perfection. Joe said that the 
judges were advised to guard against too strict judging ot single entries and that 
judges should make a conscious effort to give the single entry the exact same 
treatment as if it had competition. 

As the reader may have noticed, it is discouraging to enter five excellent 
pinks or an ADS Green Ribbon entry of twelve and find a red ribbon, and feel 
sincerely that it is the equivalent of blue ribbon entries nearby. A blue ribbon 
doesn't represent perfection — just 90 out of 100 points in that direction. 
Watch out, judges, for the single entry syndrome next spring! 
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"WHERE CAN I GET_?” 

DESIRED BY: 


CULTIVAR: 

Cool Harmony 1 W-Y 
Rosedalc l W-P (Radcliff) 

fame 8 W-O 

Kill are 8 W-Y 

Maid Marion 8 YYY 

St. John's 8 Y-O 

N, x dubiu f 10 W-W 

N. triandru r Aurantiacus 10 Y-Y 

N, triandrm Calathinus 10 W-W 

N. tazettii subsp. bertolonn 10 Y-Y 

White Perfection 8 W-W 

Polglase 8 W-O 

Angie 8 W-W 

N. x madeayi 10 W-Y 

Cyclataz 8 Y-O 

Raindrop 5 W-W 

Hors d Oeuvre 8 Y-Y 

Halingy 8 W-Y 


Richard S. Kersten 
107 Chatham Street 
Chatham, New Jersey 07928 
William R. P. Welch 
Garzas Road 

Carmel Valley, California 93924 


Anyone W'ho can share any of the above, or who knows where they may be 
purchased, please write directly to those seeking them. Send requests tor future 
listings to the Editor. 



HEMEROCALLIS (Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits in¬ 
sure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled with informative data 
on varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many 
Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $7.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROC ALLIS SOCIETY 

Joan D. Senior, Secretary DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide Sets: 

1. Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club 
Special) 

5. 107 from Grant Mitsch 


6. Miniatures 

7, Arrangements of Daffodils 

8, Daffodils in Britain 

9. Species and Wild Forms 

10. Classification and Color Coding 


Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address all 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Rte. 2, Lebanon, Tenn. 37087 


Membership application forms. No charge. 

Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. 
Incomplete list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965, 
p. 21. Correspondence invited on items not listed. 


ITEMS FOR SALE 

Daffodil Pin (tie back, pin back, or ring back).$ 7.50 

Daffodils — To Show and Grow-, 1977 .. 3-50 


Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils, 1974 .. 2.25 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966 

...Paper Cover, $3.40; Cloth 4.90 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank.$15-00; with binder 18.00 


Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal.... 3-40 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal_ ....... 5.00 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal.. 1.50 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/8, 1964 .. 2.00 ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1979 ......two 15-eent stamps each. 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Books (new copies): 

1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 . 3.00 ea, 

1967, 1968, $3 50 ea.; 1969, 1970, $4.25 ea.; 1971- 5.50 

1971 Daffodil Season Report.... 2.00 

Daffodils 1972, 1973, 1974 ..... 3-00 ea. 

Daffodils 1975, 1976 ..... 3.50 ea. 

Daffodils 1977, 1978 ....... 4.25 


RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (used copies, as available): 

Write for years on hand with prices 
Show entry cards ...500 for $11.00; 1000 for $20.00 

Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed on 
want list. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 

Tyner, N.C. 27980 Tel. (919) 221-8388 
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Q%u, cA. m/ cya w/en 


Specializing in pinks, reverse bicolors, and species hybrids 

We wish to express our sincere appreciation for your 
patronage and encouragement this past season. Our 1979 
catalogue is scheduled for an early March publication and 
is free to ADS members who desire a copy. If yours fails 
to reach you by April 1(J, please advise us. Due to limited 
stock of many varieties, early orders are encouraged to 
avoid disappointment. 

Our goal is to continue to produce top quality bulbs and 
distinctive new varieties. 

1979 introductions from Grant Mitsch include: 

’New Doubles 

*New Red Cups 

"New Red Cup Jonquil Hybrid 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Havens 
Grant E. Mitsch Daffodils 
P. O. Box 218 
Hubbard, Oregon 97032 
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THE COVER PHOTO 


of the Central Ohio Daffodil Society Display Garden in 
Columbus, Ohio, was taken by Handy Hatfield when the 
garden was in full bloom this spring. 
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DISPLAY GARDEN WINS AWARD 

Ruth Pardue, Columbus, Ohio 

Mrs. W. J, Perry, Public Relations Chairman, reported in the March 
Journal that there are many plantings and display gardens appearing in 
the United States. The Central Ohio Daffodil Society Display Garden 
continues to expand with 1128 cultivars and varieties now planted at 
Whetstone Park in Columbus, Ohio. This garden when viewed by the 
1978 convention visitors brought requests for information. 

The display garden was established in October, 1974, in cooperation 
with the Columbus Department of Recreation and Parks. The city 
provides the land and tills the beds, incorporating super phosphate. The 
bulbs are donated by ADS members and planted by Central Ohio Daffodil 
Society members. In early April, the cultivars are marked with plastic 
labels which are furnished by the Society. The City of Columbus engraves 
the markers. The markers are removed at the end of the blooming season 
and stored by the Society. 
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It is the intent of this display garden to show which cultivars make the 
best garden plants in our area. The beds are on a slight rise of a hill with 
no protection from wind. The beds are mulched with shredded bark. No 
other special care is given and only the natural rainfall provides moisture. 
During the blooming season, the cultivars are observed at three-day 
intervals by the evaluating committee. Notes are made on vigor of plant. 
A scale of points is used in order to insure uniform evaluation. The scale 


used is: 

Length of bloom season 20 

Sturdy stem (holds bloom up) 20 

Substance 20 

Floriforousness 15 

Color (non burning, good contrast, intensity) 10 

Rate of multiplication 5 

Vigor of foliage 5 

Blooms held above foliage 5 


100 

Evaluation is done only on bulbs that have been down for three growing 
seasons. The evaluating committee is Mrs. David Spitz, Miss Lura Emig, 
Mr, Handy Hatfield, Mrs. Paul Gripshover, and Mrs. William Pardue. It 
has been most interesting to see cultivars which are of show bench quality 
stand up well in the garden-flower competition. The cultivars show ing 
superior performance in 1977 were Kinglet 7Y-0, Chat 7Y-W, Ceylon 
2Y-0, and Tete-a-Tete 6Y-0. The 1978 cultivars were Panache 1W-W, 
Ardour 3Y-R, Wahkeena 2W-Y, Paricutin 2Y-R, Clare 7Y-Y, and Pretty 
Miss 7W-Y. The winners for 1979 are Nampa 1Y-W, Prologue 1W-Y, 
Shining Light 2Y-ORR, Romance 2W-P, Cave 3W-GYR, Tahiti 4Y-YRR, 
Little W'itch 6Y-Y, Canarybird 8Y-GYY, and Marionette 2Y-YYR. 



Nampa, which received an Award of Garden Merit in Columbus in 1979- (Hatfield 
photo) 
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Top: left. Shining Light; right, Canarybird; bottom: left, Romance; right, Tahiti. 
Award of Garden Merit winners in Columbus in 1979- (Hatfield photos) 
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Some problems have been encountered in this project. The most 
troublesome is weed control. Thistle is the worst to control. In an effort 
to eradicate it, Amitrol was used in August, 1975. Its effect on the 
dormant bulbs can be seen in the photo. The bulbs shown were growing 
six inches apart. The affected bulb produced foliage and flowers w ith no 
chlorophyll. The second season showed some recovery, but the bulbs were 
extremely small when dug in June, 1977. 

The beds at present are being treated with Round Up. The plants show' 
no ill effects and bloom count is good. 

Several cultivars have been rogued due to unhealthy foliage. Willis 
Wheeler pointed out five cultivars with problems. These were removed, A 
number of misnamed plants were corrected by Phil Phillips. Correct 
labeling and healthy plants are essential to such a garden. 

Each spring bloom count is recorded and health of plant noted. Records 
are being computerized for ease in handling data. Copies of records may 
be obtained in the Fall from Mrs. Hubert Bourne for $6.00 to cover cost. 
Mrs. Bourne's son, Michael, does the computer work for our Society. 

Digging of bulbs is done on cultivars w'hich have been down three or 
four years and increase is recorded. Three bulbs are replanted. Excess 
bulbs are planted in other Columbus parks. 

The Central Ohio Daffodil Society welcomes donations of bulbs (three 
bulbs of each cultivar are requested). A list of cultivars presently growm 
will be sent to interested donors upon request. For tax purposes, a letter 
from the City of Columbus w ill be sent to bulb donors. 

This garden is enjoyed by thousands of people. At the 1979 State 
Convention of Garden Club of Ohio, Incorporated, member of National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Incorporated, a Citation of Merit w-as 
presented to the Central Ohio Daffodil Society for its garden. 

We encourage other societies to make public plantings and study the 
cultivars to know which ones do w f ell in their particular area. 



Bulbs showing the effect of Amitrol which was applied for thistle control. Healthy 
bulbs on the left. 
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I BULLETIN BOARD I 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

After one year on the job, the Executive Director can report that the 
loveliest flower of all generates great activity throughout this country 
and around the world. Laura Lee and 1 retired from the hurly burly of 
Washington, D.C., to relax and enjoy rural North Carolina. Enjoy we 
have, and so have our daffodils, but relax we have not. We have received 
bushels of mail. In the first three months of this year we had 70 telephone 
calls. The reward of the position is the friendly, lively contact w r e have 
with so many interesting people. The burden is that it doesn’t leave us 
time to work in our garden or to correspond leisurely. 

The Executive Director inherited a problem from George Lee. George 
Lee had a list of persons to whom he automatically sent publications such 
as the RHS Daffodil Yearbooks. We could only assume this was by mutual 
agreement but apparently it w as not. We mailed Daffodils 1978 according 
to the list. Most recipients sent a check with a thank you. Some sent a 
check w r ith a polite “no more.” Some returned the books, a few snapped 
our heads off, and sixteen members who received the books have not been 
heard from at all. 

What to do? If you received a book that you do not want and have not 
paid for please either return it, or a check, and a note. If you are on the 
list and W'ant off please drop us a card. If you are off and w r ant on, let us 
know r . Where there is no indication of a change of interest the list will 
remain the same. 

While the change-over of the headquarters of the Society from George 
Lee in New' Canaan, Connecticut, to the Ticknors in Tyner, North 
Carolina, has been most successful and generally painless where the 
Society is concerned, the Society has actually suffered a great loss. The 
library came down to Tyner in excellent condition and intact except for 
two books. But what two books they are! One is William Herbert’s 
Am ary Hidace ae, original edition, 1837, a rare and wonderful book. When 
last a copy was sold it went for $190. The other missing book is E. A. 
Bowles’ Handbook of Narcissus published in 1934* It is one of the two best 
books published on daffodils. (The other is the AHS Daffodil Handbook 
which can be purchased from the Executive Director.) There is no record 
or explanation as to w'hy these two books are missing. What few leads 
existed have been followed up. A book such as Herbert's Amaryllidaceae 
can’t help but turn up somew'here at sometime. If any member has 
borrowed either of these two valuable books, please call the Executive 
Director collect. 

The Library should shortly be open for use and we expect to have a list 
of our books printed in the Journal. It is suggested that heavy users 
contribute towards postage. A problem still exists regarding the mailing 
of invaluable books. 

As mentioned above, the chief reward of this position is the friendly 
notes and suggestions from members. Those of you to whom 1 have owed 
personal letters for a long, long, time please don’t give up on me. I’ll 
answer them yet. 

William O. Ticknor 
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FROM THE EDITOR S DESK 

If April comes, can the March Journal be far behind? That was the 
question asked in the Northeast Region’s Spring Newsletter, and one that 
I’m sure is asked with more and more frequency when each issue of the 
Journal is overdue. Let me assure you that those of us who are charged 
with publication of the Journal are no less frustrated than you. The 
problem has been in getting the labels from the computer center. It was 
thoroughly discussed at the Board meeting in May, and hopefully the 
Journal will be coming to you on schedule in the future. 

With this issue, the Journal is being printed and mailed from the 
Nashville area; however, requests for additional copies or back issues or 
notice of failure to receive a Journal should still be sent to the Executive 
Director. 


1979 FALL BOARD MEETING 

The Fall Board Meeting will be held on September 28-29 at the Cross 
Keys Inn in Baltimore, Maryland. 

“WHERE CAN I GET_?' f 


CULTIVARS: 

Cushlake 3W-WWO 
Polar Sea 3W-GWW 
Pera 3W-R 
Stray Pink 2W-P 
Rose Roy ale 2W-P 
Penwith 2W-0 

FIND IT HERE: 

Rose Royale 2W-P 


DESIRED BY: 

Mrs. Orville Nichols 
11119 College Rd. 

Olive Branch, Mississippi 38634 


COMMERCIAL SOURCE: 
Rathowen Daffodils 
“Knowehead,” Dergmoney, 
Omagh, County Tyrone 
Northern Ireland 


BULBS WANTED 

Donors of bulbs for the display garden at Owl’s Hill, the residence of 
the Chancellor of The University of Tennessee at Nashville, will have 
received a detailed list of the bulbs which w r ere donated by the time this 
note has been printed. However, other prospective donors are requested 
to write Dr. Ted Snazelle, Division of Arts and Sciences, The University 
of Tennessee at Nashville, 10th and Charlotte, Nashville, Tennessee 
37203, for this list so that they might donate cultivars w'hich are not 
currently planted at Owl’s Hill. Bed space is still available for a number of 
cultivar and species forms. 


FUNDRAISER 

Schultz Company is now offering garden clubs and fund raisers 100% 
profit, double your money, on their complete line of horticultural 
products. Write for details to Jean Jones, Schultz Company, 11730 
Northline, St. Louis, Missouri 63043. 
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DAFFODIL SEED BROKER 

Once again Phil Phillips Open Pollinated Seed {POPS) will be available 
to members. In all likelihood there will also be a large quantity of 
A. jonquilla seed needing to be planted. Who knows at this time what else 
will be available by fall? Those of an inquisitive nature and with great 
patience should send in their request to the Daffodil Seed Broker at the 
seldom-heard-of village of Tyner, N.C. 27980. Send a 150 postage stamp 
with the request. 

AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND CULTIVARS 

With the large number of introductions that are being registered each 
year and a number from down under that are unregistered but being 
bought by our members, the Classification Committee would appreciate 
having a list of those cultivars being grown by our members. Would 
members please send in the names of all cultivars from Australia and New 
Zealand that they are growing giving registration date if known, or 
whether unregistered, grower, and country of origin. All of these should 
be listed in the Data Bank (as far as 1 know) but not necessarily included 
in a new edition of DTS&G. Thank you for your cooperation in this 
matter. (Note to Australian and New Zealand Growers: It would be most 
helpful if you could supply a list of cultivars bought by overseas 
purchasers.) 

—Amy Cole Anthony, Classification Chairman 
DAFFODILS IN IRELAND 

The Northern Ireland Daffodil Group has published a short history of 
daffodils in Ireland to commemorate the visit to Ulster by those attending 
the World Daffodil Convention and Tour in 1979. This 136 page book 
contains articles about the Irish hybridists of the past and present, with a 
look at what current hybridizers hope for in the future. Daffodil links 
between Ireland and the rest of the world are not neglected, and there are 
also articles on various ways to grow daffodils. Photos throughout the 
book “put laces with the names" and add to the reading pleasure. Cost of 
the book is S5.00 postpaid and may be ordered from the Executive 
Director, W. O, Ticknor, Tyner, N.C. 27980. 



THE PERMANENT METAL LABEL 


A—Hairpin Style Markers ....... 10 for $1.65 

8—Plant or Shrub Labels ....... 50 for $1.50 

C—Cap Style Markers ........ I0for$l,65 

D—Swinging Style Markers ...... 10 for $1.50 

E— Rose Markers .......... 10 for $1.65 

F—Tal I Display Markers .10 for $2.25 

G—’Tall Single Staff Markers ...... 10 for $2.15 

H—Pot or Rock Garden Markers ..... 10 for $1.25 

J—Small Plant Labels.50 for $1.25 


PAW PAW EVERLAST LABEL COMPANY 


Box 93 — S 

Quantity Prices Available 


Paw Paw, Michigan 49079 

Postage Prepaid 
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THE GRANT AND AMY MITSCH AWARD 

Jean and Tom Throckmorton, Des Moines, Iowa 

The fact that lovely daffodils are being bred and shown by amateur 
hybridizers has gone almost unnoticed by the American Daffodil Society. 
To be sure, in most daffodil shows there has always been a section for 
“unnamed seedlings.” This is usually in a darker, out-of-the-way corner; 
occasionally one of these seedlings has seen the light as “Best-of-Show.” 

More recently, unnamed seedlings have been allowed to compete with 
standard daffodils in the classified divisions of the show — a step in the 
right direction. However, no real recognition, except the Rose Ribbon, 
has ever been accorded these outstanding seedlings. Yet, the ADS has 
many lovely awards for highly specialized daffodils or groups of daffodils. 
It seems a strange oversight that today’s daffodil children, from which 
may come tomorrow’s show winner and garden stalwart, have been 
largely overlooked! 

The ADS Board of Directors has remedied this oversight. At the fall 
Board meeting, October, 1978, the Board voted a distinguished Award for 
the best unnamed seedling standard daffodil to be exhibited at the show, 
held in conjunction with the annual Daffodil Convention. This Award is 
doubly distinguished by honoring America’s greatest daffodil hybridizer 
and by the rules which govern the achievement of the prize: “The Grant 
and Amy Mitsch Award for Daffodil Hybridizing shall be given for three 
stems of the best standard daffodil seedling, from any division, exhibited 
by the raiser at a National Daffodil Show. The Award shall be a ‘traveling 
prize’ and given annually when in the opinion of the judges it is 
warranted." 

Think this over! Grant Mitsch honors this Award by his very 
pre-eminence as a hybridizer: 

(1) He has given us 358 new and lovely cultivars, 
distributed through all standard divisions except 
Division 12. 

(2) He has been the recipient of every distinguished 
daffodil aw r ard available to him, including the Peter Barr 
Cup, and the Gold Medal of the ADS. 

(3) He has given and shared his time, knowledge, 
bulbs, pollen and seeds to any who asked. His 
competitors are among his most sincere admirers and 
friends. 

(4) His personal simplicity, rectitude, and example 
have removed a great measure of “con artistry” from the 
daffodil world. 

As to Amy Mitsch, I don’t suppose she has made many daffodil crosses. 
She’s been too busy taking care of Grant and “running the store:” cutting 
flowers for the market; staging blooms; keeping records and books; 
making sales; marking, digging, cleaning and sorting bulbs; running a 
restaurant and rest station during the high season of bloom. 

And Grant and Amy together have produced two lovely daughters, 
both daffodil enthusiasts. One of them, Elise, with her husband, Dick, are 
taking over the “business” — this will enable Grant and Amy to go right 
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ahead and work as hard as ever. Elise Havens has some lovely new 
introductions; but you've not heard the last of the Mitschs. 

The rules which govern the Mitsch Award are unique in their ow n way. 
It is common knowledge that the first or “maiden” bloom of a daffodil 
seedling may well be the only really elegant bloom the cultivar ever 
throws. This has always bothered Grant in that unproved and probably 
uncharacteristic seedling blooms may be found in competition w r ith 
named cukivars whose true capabilities are known. Therefore, to win the 
Mitsch Award, the exhibitor must enter a vase of three stems of his 
seedling — offering solid evidence of what the cultivar has done over a 
period of several years. The blooms must be grown and staged by the 
“raiser;” t.e., the person first blooming the cultivar. 

Thus, the Mitsch Award honors those very things in which the Mitschs 
believe. It will also honor the hybridizer who earns it. 



The Grant and Amy Mitsch Trophy 
(Gripshover photo} 


HOW THEY WERE MADE 

Marie BOZIEVICH, Bethesda, Maryland 

Two new trophies were offered at the National Show in Boston this 
spring, the Grant and Amy Mitsch Trophy and the Betty and John Larus 
Award. Both trophies are for seedlings exhibited by the hybridizer — the 
Mitsch Trophy for standard daffodils and the Larus for miniatures. 1 had 
the responsibility and pleasure of making them, and Mary Lou Gripshover 
has asked me to write an article describing how r it was done. 

Each trophy was individually designed and completely hand-crafted 
every step of the way. The making of them was a labor of love and a way 
of expressing my gratitude to all the hybridizers whose beautiful flowers 
have brought me so much joy. 
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First of all, the artist thinks about the design. Some sort of chalice 
seemed appropriate to honor Grant and Amy Mitsch because of their 
devout approach to life, I also wanted to express in some way that the 
award was for hybridizing, so a cover was made suggesting a daffodil, 
with stamens and pistil given prominence. 

The bow l of the chalice was made first, being “raised” from a flat disc 
of heavy sterling silver eight inches in diameter. This process involves 
stretching and shaping the silver with a heavy ball-peen hammer. First 
the silver must be annealed (or softened) by heating it to 12G0 C F. I 
covered both sides with borax flux to prevent “fire-scale’’ and then used 
two acetylene torches {one in each hand) to heat it. 



Marie Bozievich at work. (Knierim photo) 


The first hammering was done on a flat anvil, going from the center of 
the disc in circles to the perimeter. Each hammer blow r (and I ubammed 
it) stretched the silver and caused it to turn upward. This process was 
repeated many, many times, each time annealing the silver before 
hammering. 

When the sides had curved up too much to be hammered from the 
inside, the bowl was placed on a curved stake and worked from the 
outside. I continued raising and annealing until the bowd was stretched to 
the desired shape and size. Then it was time to refine the shape and 
smooth out all the dents I had made. This process is called planishing and 
is done with a light hammer with a flattened peen. It is very 
time-consuming as the hammer blow s must be placed with precision very 
dose together. Each time I planished and annealed this bowl it took four 
to five hours, and it was planished six times after it was raised. 
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The cover was made from another disc of silver, smaller and lighter in 
weight. The daffodil shape was scratched on with a scriber (any other 
marks would disappear), then the disc was annealed and embedded in a 
flat pan full of pitch to hold it in place and support it while the petal 
shapes were pushed out from the back with dapping tools. The texturing 

of the background was done from the right side with a patterned nail 
point. A paper pattern was made for the cup of the daffodil and this was 
used to saw out the silver piece which was then bent into the proper shape 
and soldered to the center of the daffodil. 

The stamens of the flower are represented by citrines, and the gold 
settings for them w r ere cast from wax models in a centrifugal casting 
machine. (This is a fascinating process which I won’t describe here.) The 
stigma is represented by a moonstone and a silver bezel setting was made 
for it. The settings were soldered to small silver tubes and the whole 
assembly soldered into the base of the cup. Finally a thick wire was 
soldered to the perimeter of the cover to strengthen it and to hold it in 
place on the bow l. 

The stem of the chalice is made of plexiglas which was turned and 
shaped on a lathe by my good husband. The base is a shallow' howl (upside 
down) which was hammered and planished in the same manner as the 
larger, deeper bowl was done. Then silver collars to fit around the top 
and the bottom of the plexiglas stem were made and soldered to the 
how Is. The stem was anchored in the collars by drilling holes and fitting 
in small silver tubes as rivets. 
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The John and Betty Lams Award 
(Gripshover photo) 


The John and Betty Larus Award is different in spirit. In designing it, I 
was anxious to express some of the special qualities of miniature daffodils, 
particularly their daintiness and grace. 

The cup was raised and hammered from a five inch disc of sterling, and 
the base was also formed by hammering. The three sections of the stem 
were sawed from sheet silver with a fine-toothed jeweler s saw, then 
shaped and planished. 

The miniature species daffodils portrayed on the inside of the cup w-ere 
etched in the following manner: the cup was painted all over with an 
asphalt based ‘‘resist,” then the previously made sketches were transferred 
and scratched through the resist with a pointed tool. The cup was then 
immersed in a nitric acid bath and the acid ate away the silver where the 
protective cover had been scratched away. During the etching process 
bubbles are gently brushed away with a feather or soft brush, and 
frequent checks must be made on how' deep the etch has penetrated. 

After the etch was completed a ring was soldered to the base of the 
bowl to support the stem, then all the pieces were assembled and soldered 
together, along with a hammered ring at the bottom to add weight to the 
base. 

When finally completed, both trophies w'ere carefully gone over with 
fine emery cloth to eliminate scratches and then polished. 

1 hope that the members of the Society w ill enjoy these new' awards and 
that many hybridizers will compete for them. 
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NARCISSUS POLLEN AND POLLEN 

STORAGE 

HAROLD Koopowitz, University of California at Irvine Arboretum 


Although it takes two parents to make a hybrid daffodil, most care 
must be taken with the pollen parent. The reasons for this will be made 
clear shortly. In order to harvest a good supply of seed, we feel that a 
minimum of ten to twenty of the same cross should be made and perhaps 
the number should be even higher than that. One needs lots of seeds in 
order to find rare combinations of the parental characters in their 
offspring. Although some flowers such as Green Island and its offspring 
tend to be generous with the seed they produce, others are very sparing. I 
calculate that the average number of seeds I harvest per pod is only about 
eight, and perhaps only twenty-five percent of the crosses bear pods that 
reach maturity. In part the poor yield is due to the way-out nature of 
many of the crosses that I attempt; but it also, I believe, has had to do 
with the kind and quality of the pollen I have been using. 

This season I decided that one of the things that was needed was a good 
way to estimate the viability of pollen. While we were searching for an 
artificial medium on which we could grow the pollen, we discovered a 
few' things. Pollen is very sensitive to being wetted. A drop of water on 
pollen will destroy its ability to grow'. This means that once a flower has 
been thoroughly w'etted, even though the pollen might look all right, it is 
probably useless. The obvious source of such water is rain, and this is also 
the reason why it is so difficult to get seed set if it rains right after you 
have pollinated the flower. One way that water can get on the anthers 
(the organs that produce the pollen) that we had not thought about 
previously is dew. This year I went out among the flowers very early in 
the morning and found dew not only all over the outside of the blossom, 
but droplets of dew' had also formed inside the trumpets. Usually most of 
the dew evaporates before one gets to the beds and one could then select 
useless pollen. For those people who live in drier climates and have to 
water their plants, drops of water from the hose are equally fatal. Pollen 
that has been wetted tends to be ‘‘crumby” rather than powdery. As a 
rule, w'e now only use pollen that separates easily into powder and does 
not stick together in lumps. There may, however, be a very few pollen 
grains that did not get wet and for a very special cultivar it may be worth 
the gamble to use “crumby” pollen. In order to be absolutely sure that the 
pollen has not been wetted, one should select a flower from which the 
anthers have opened during the day it is to be used; or the flow'er itself 
should be picked or protected as it is opening. Actually the anthers can be 
picked out of the flower and placed in a gelatine capsule before they have 
released their pollen, and they will still do so if dried properly. 

The pollen of some flowers is susceptible to sunburn. This is specially 
true of cultivars such as Matador w'here the sun w'ill actually bleach the 
pollen. Also pollen from flowers that have been exposed to the sun on the 
plant for a week or so may have lost a lot of its viability'. In these cases the 
pollen is usually orange or bright yellow' when the flower is fresh but it 
becomes a greyish w'hite later on. There are some cultivars, however, 
which may have w'hitish pollen to start with, and these are fine. 
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In trying to grow pollen, we found that there are other factors that 
control growth as well. One of the most important of these is an adequate 
oxygen supply. If the pollen is in a tight lump then only the pollen at the 
edge of the lump can get sufficient oxygen to grow. Now some pollens are 
exceptionally vigorous and one will find that these can make it through to 
the outside of the lump. In previous years I used to put as much pollen on 
the stigma as I could get to stay on. Now I dust it lightly. Perhaps the old 
idea of using a brush (which I never have) had good points as it spread the 
pollen lightly and evenly over the stigma. This really needs some 
controlled experiments. The results of this year’s tests, which are not 
strictly controlled, suggest I will get good set. It will be interesting to see 
if the average number of seeds per pod increases. 

Pollen storage is really quite easy. The two crucial things are to keep 
the pollen dry and cold. This is how I usually do it. As soon as the anther 
starts to open, or it has just opened, the anther is torn off and the whole 
thing placed in a gelatine capsule. I usually place up to six anthers in a 
single capsule and I use the largest size I can find, usually 000. One can 
purchase these at the local pharmacy, although I usually get a very 
curious stare when I ask for them. If 1 try and explain that they are to be 
used for pollen storage then the stare becomes even more curious. One 
wants gelatine capsules, but a twist of porous paper would also work. 
Waxed paper is not too good although it is easier to scrape the pollen off 
that. 

One can write and label on the gelatine capsule with a laundry marker 
pen. This is one reason why the larger capsules are easier to handle. The 
next thing to do is to shake the capsule to and fro to coat the inside walls 
with pollen. In fact this is a good test to see if the pollen is nice and 
powdery. If you want to try and store pollen from one year to the next 
then I suggest that you put one anther in each capsule so that after it has 
been used you can throw the remains away. Once the pollen is on the 
walls then place the capsule in a “frost-free” refrigerator for a few days. 
This will dry the pollen and you will see that the remains of the anther 
have shrivelled up. I generally put the capsules in the egg tray as this has 
convenient receptacles that can hold the capsules. Do not place them in 
the meat, vegetables, or cheese compartments as those do not have dried 
air flowing over them. If pollen is to be used for one season then you can 
just leave the capsules where they are and retrieve them as needed. 

In order to keep the pollen from one season to another it needs to be 
frozen after it has been dried. Get a small jar and place fresh silca gel on 
the bottom. Then after a few days in the egg compartment place the 
capsules in the jar and put it in the freezing compartment. Do not expect 
to be able to take pollen out of the freezer and then use it and then put 
the capsule back directly into the freezer repeatedly. This can be done a 
few' times but we suspect that there are limits to the number of times a 
sample can be frozen and thaw r ed. This is the reason for suggesting 
separate capsules and samples. 

One of the easiest ways to get pollen out of the capsule is with a flat 
wooden toothpick. These can be discarded conveniently and can also be 
used to apply the pollen directly to the stigma. W'hen handling capsules of 
pollen, do not leave them directly in the sun for any length of time and 
don’t clutch them in your hot little hand. If the air is very moist the 
pollen w r ill absorb some moisture directly from the air. This is fine if the 
capsule is to be returned to the refrigerator but if placed back in the 
freezer water crystals may form and burst the pollen cells. 
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A SEEK AND FIND PUZZLE 

In the box below are 60 daffodil names. They read forward, backward, 
diagonally, vertically and horizontally in a straight line. The ten letters 
left over are a 2W-P from Ballydorn Bulb Farm. 
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Actaea Argosy Atom Aurum Ave Avenger Bebop Birma Bold Lad 
Buncrana Canape Canby Canisp Chat Chemawa Clare Curlew Descanso 
Eribol Eros Euphony Irani Luan Macaw Matapan Merlin Mite Monument 
Nampa Norval Olathe Oneonta Orion Oryx Panache Pango Papua Petite 
Puppet Red Rum Rima Salome Scio Sesame Snipe Sonnet Spring Sprite 
Sauve Teal Tern Top Notch Tyee Valana Verona Vulcan Xit Zero Zip 

— Joy Mackinney, West Chester, Pa. 


SEARCHING THE SOURCES 

PEGGY M ACNE ALE, Chairman , 

ADS Committee on Miniatures 

As chairman of the ADS Committee on Miniatures, it is increasingly 
evident to me that ADS members w r ho want to vary their collection of 
miniatures are frustrated to a high degree. Although the few sources 
invariably offer a list of six or eight, including April Tears, Bobbysoxer, 
Sundial, Tete-a-tete, N. asturiensis (though it may be called minimus), 
bulbocodium types, Canaliculatus, N. cyclamineus, and N. jonquilla, there 
are many frustrations in succeeding with these. Anyone who has bought 
these cultivars and varieties over and over again knows how difficult it is 
to find the right spot for them, especially the species. Instead of 
increasing, the outcome is much more liable to be a slow decline, or many 
leaves but few' blooms. We are forced to conclude that the cultivars and 
varieties on the Approved List of Miniatures which cannot be found in 
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any catalogue are even harder to grow, or else there would be an 
advertised surplus supply. 

One problem in ordering miniatures is that we often receive the 
package so late in the fall that cold weather is liable to overwhelm the 
bulbs before they have a chance to make a good root system. To be safe, in 
this event, it would be wise to plant the bulbs in plastic berry boxes, and 
sink them in a cold frame. Placing an early order isn’t always possible 
because often we receive the catalogues so late: those sent from abroad go 
by slow boat, and reach us in June or later. The dejager catalogue also 
comes very much later than other sources in the States. When the bulbs 
don’t arrive until November, they are often half-way dried out, which is 
another factor in their reputation for quick demise. Then, too, there is the 
fact, as far as some of the species are concerned, that they are dug from 
the wild at blooming time and never have a chance to ripen properly. If 
the supplier grows them on so they recover vigor, that is fine, but we can 
only hope that this happens. 

In the June, 1973, issue of th e Journal, Mary Lou Gripshover published 
a fine source list for miniatures. This was carefully researched, and w'ould 
bear looking up. We have new ADS members since then, however, who 
may not have access to that article. Besides, there are changes in both the 
Approved List and the bulb sources, so we are trying to up-date the 1973 
article. 

BROADLEIGH Gardens, Barr House, Bishops Hull, Taunton, Somerset 
TA4 1AE, England, has a very extensive miniature list. Alec Gray’s 
originations can be found here as well as some of Blanchard’s miniature 
hybrids when available in sufficient quantity. The catalogue comes late in 
the season, and a minimum order of $16.00 is required. Some of the bulbs 
are so expensive that it doesn’t take long to surpass this figure! As it is 
really impossible to order early from this catalogue, be prepared for some 
cherished hope-fors to be sold out before your order arrives in England. 

Walter Blom and Zoon no longer ships bulbs to the USA. 

LINDSAY Dettman in Australia offers a few of the miniatures that are 
easily available from other sources so one may as well avoid the 
acclimatization problem unless he begins to handle miniatures that might 
be originated down under. So far there is little interest in the smaller 
flowers in New Zealand or Australia, although Hawera (pronounced 
Ha- wera) originated in Hawera, N.Z. 

P. DEjAGER & Sons, South Hamilton, Massachusetts 01982, offers at least 
ten miniatures, mostly the ones mentioned earlier in this article, plus a 
few r others. The main problem here is getting the bulbs in good time for 
early fall planting. 

DAFFODIL Mart, Gloucester, Virginia 23061 — Brent Heath has moved 
his business back to Gloucester and is making a huge effort to build up a 
supply of a w ide variety of miniatures. The common ones can be had for a 
good price by the dozen, so this is the best source in the States. He also 
lists many hard-to-find ones, at a hefty price, such as Pease-blossom, 
$10.00, and Yellow Xit, $20.00. 

Richard Havens, carrying on the Mitsch business, offers some of the 
newer Approved List bulbs, and we will see more of these as Eileen Frey’s 
and George Morrill’s hybrids become available. Roberta Watrous 
originations are found here also, though they are sold out fast, and must 
be withdrawn for increase from time to time. 
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Michael Jefferson-Brown, Whitbourne, Worcester, is another source 
from England, though again, his catalogue arrives pretty late. Two of the 
newest ADS miniatures are found exclusively in his list, and he has 
offered others from year to year. One of the problems with M. J-B. 
miniatures is that they are seldom registered with the RHS, so 
information about them is hard to obtain. 

GERRITSEN & Son, Box 86, 2250 A.B., Voorschoten, Holland — the 
split-corona enthusiast is likewise a miniature hybridizer. The Gerritsen 
list includes a number of the fairly recent additions to the Approved List, 
such as Petit Beurre and Piccolo. 

PARK Seed Co., Greenwood, South Carolina 29646, issues a fall 
catalogue with a suprising list of bulbs, including a number of miniatures. 
You may have to look carefully to pick out some that may be mixed in 
with the standard triandrus hybrids, etc., but with the new Approved List 
in front of you, there should be no trouble. 

Gerald Waltz, on retirement, has turned over his stocks to Brent 
Heath. 

Matthew Zandbergen’S wholesale firm has been sold to Groeneveld 
EN LlNDHOUT, Noordwyk, Holland. For groups desiring quantities 
(nothing less than 50 bulbs of a kind), willing to translate prices from 
Dutch florins to dollars, and willing to pay airmail delivery charges, this 
may be a help. 

Other possible sources (send for price lists): 

Charles Mueller, River Rd., New Hope, Pennsylvania 18938. 

Mary Mattison van Schaik, Rte. 1, Box 181, Cavendish, Vermont 
05142 

WABERLOO GARDENS, Devon, Pennsylvania 19333. 

Watch for future listings from Murray Evans and Carncairn Daffodils 
— both Murray and Kate Reade are interested in helping out in the 
miniature scene. 

In conclusion, if any reader has had experience with further sources of 
miniatures, please communicate with me or another committee member. 
We will try to keep this source list updated periodically. 


HEMEROCALLIS (Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits in¬ 
sure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled with informative data 
on varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many 
Round Robins open to participation. 



ONLY S7.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 


Joan D. Senior, Secretary DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 
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"SOME LIKE IT HOT .. " 

David KARNSTEDT, West St. Paul , Minnesota 

When Bill Ticknor first took Grandpa’s razor to Faistaffs neck, he 
admitted some apprehension. After all, as he later related, the bulb was 
worth S10 — not really the sort of item with which one would 
experiment. 

In early July, when I lifted my bulb of Flyaway, I was disappointed to 
find that it had not produced an offset. Looking at that fat, little, round 
resting in the palm of my hand, l could only wish that I had had more, 
since the three-flowered stem I exhibited in our show last May generated 
such interest. The thought occurred to me that I could have more — if the 
bulb was twin-scaled. But (1 could only think), it’s just one bulb — and so 
scarce! What if the attempt should fail? 

Nearly two months passed as the end of August, and of summer 
approached — I had made no decision. Then, as our usual late summer 
spell of very hot weather — mid-nineties and high humidity — arrived, I 
did it. The decision w as not as bold as one might think, for not all caution 
was abandoned to the wind! When sectioning the bulb, it is quite possible 
to isolate not only the apical meristem, but at least one piece of secondary 
meristematic tissue as well. I’ve found the section containing the apical 
meristem will nearly always survive the incubation and subsequent 
growth period in the soil. Hence, one has at least one piece of the cultivar 
survive, so not all is lost. 

For several hours, the more than two dozen sections soaked in a Benlate 
suspension. The unrinsed sections were then gently mixed into barely 
damp peat moss, placed in an airtight plastic bag, tied, put into another 
plastic bag, tied, and set on the top shelf (in the dark) of the kitchen 
closet. The temperature in that closet had to be in the high eighties, in 
spite of the airconditioning. In three weeks, the first little bumps of tissue 
could be seen between the scales. After six weeks, the little bulblets had 
taken shape and by eight weeks, several were nearly one-half inch high. 

We had been having a long, warm fall, so I decided to plant the 
segments/bulblets outdoors. I counted twenty-six segments with bulblets 
of varying size; but of greater interest w'ere the loose scales that had 
broken away during incubation. In past twin-scale projects, the loose 
scales were of no value, but here w r ere seven loose scales — each of which 
had unmistakable evidence at their bases of the imminent grow'th of 
bulblets! 

I’ve never experienced such success (more than 100%!) wdth the 
incubation of twin-scale segments. Two things seem to account for the 
phenomenon: one, the very w'arm (mid-eighties, and higher) temperature 
and darkness of the incubation environment and, two, since the clone is 
still rather new, I believe the bulb I sectioned to have been virus free. 

1 think there’s an important lesson to be learned here for all daffodil 
growers, in particular the commercial growers. The probability of a new 
clone being virus free is highest while the stock is still very low. 
Commercial growers could do themselves a great favor by twin-scaling 
one of the bulbs of their best new clones when the stock increases to tw o 
bulbs. Assuming the propagant to be virus free, the probability that all 
thirty (more or less) bulbs derived from a single tw'in-scale reproduction 
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would be virused at maturity must be extremely tow r when compared to 
an equal size stock resulting from the usual asexual reproduction from a 
single bulb over a period of years. 

Selecting only the biggest and best looking bulbs of a stock for 
replanting would also tend to maintain the health of a stock. The usual 
practice within the industry is to sell the largest and best bulbs and plant 
back the smaller bulbs. In so doing, the commercial grower is, in fact, 
selecting for virus infected stock, since infected stock produces smaller 
bulbs. Ponder that for aw'hile! 





Tommy Carr and his father, Thomas E. Carr, choose the best Cornet in Grandma 
Polly Brooks’ garden (Brooks photo) 


THE BEST CORNET IN THIS CLUMP! 

Much has been, and is being, said about "show” daffodils. There is also 
something to be said about the “other half’ that gardeners grow. 

Why grow Cornet? Because it is very early, dependable, and is good in 
the landscape, good for cutting, and has been seen with ribbons in some 
early shows. It is very hardy, long lasting, a good bloomer, prolific, and of 
good color. Depending on the season, weather, and location in garden, 
here it blooms seven to ten days before Peeping Tom to which it is 
sometimes compared. Cornet has a larger, stouter, much smoother, paler 
yellow bloom with wider overlapping petals. The stem is shorter. Because 
the bloom is large and heavy, it sometimes leans to the ground during 
rain. 

—Polly Brooks, Richmond , Virginia 
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DAFFODIL DISEASES AND PESTS: 

Part I 

SOME BASIC CONCEPTS 

Theodore E. Snazelle, Ph.D. 

The University of Tennessee at Nashville 

“We see . . . our plants wither without being able to 
render them assistance, lacking as we do understanding 
of their condition." Fabricius (1774) 

Perhaps the quotation from Fabricius is the only reason that 1 need to 
begin this first article of a series on daffodil diseases and pests. Or, 
perhaps, it was the comment of a daffodil enthusiast who said to me, 
“Don’t take too long in giving the program (on basal rot) as it is too 
depressing!” that makes me feel compelled to write. However, in the final 
analysis, it is the quotation of Fabricius that strikes to the core of my very 
existence. It would be unforgivable of me as a plant pathologist not to try 
to understand what causes a daffodil to suffer, and it would also be 
unpardonable of me not to share my understanding with those of you who 
want to understand fully why daffodils suffer. For if we know the why or 
cause of their suffering, we hope in time to either prevent or to control 
that suffering. Such is the way of a plant pathologist. 

WHAT IS PLANT PATHOLOGY? 

The best way to arrive at an initial understanding of the meaning of a 
term is to look up the root words of that term. For instance, the Greek 
root words for pathology are pathos — to suffer and logos — to study. 
Thus, pathology is literally the study of suffering, and plant pathology is 
the study of suffering plants. 

WHAT IS PLANT DISEASE? 

As you might suspect, there are many definitions for disease; however, a 
simple and workable definition is that disease is a departure from a state 
of health. Thus, plant disease would be the departure of a plant from a 
state of health. There are at least two basic types of plant diseases: 1) 
infectious plant disease, and 2) noninfectious plant disease. Infectious 
plant disease is the departure of a plant from a state of health as a 
consequence of that plant becoming infected by a microbe, e.g, 
bacterium, fungus, virus, nematode, etc. Microbe is actually a term 
reserved for etiological (disease-causing) agents which are cellular or 
multicellular in nature, e.g. bacteria, fungi, nematodes. As a virus is 
sub-cellular in nature, it is called a microbe only for the sake of 
convenience. Noninfectious plant disease is that disease which is not 
caused by microbes but instead is caused by non-biological agents such as 
air pollutants, mineral nutrient deficiencies, freeze or frost damage, and 
damage due to wind, hail, and excess of rain. Drought is also a cause of 
noninfectious plant disease. If the etiological agent w'hich causes the plant 
disease is a microbe, it is called a pathogen. Significantly, the pathogen or 
etiological agent causing an infectious plant disease can be transmitted 
from a diseased plant to healthy plant causing it to become sick. Despite 
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the popular belief, it is important to realize that disease does not spread; 
however, the pathogen causing the disease does spread, i.e, the pathogen 
can move from a diseased plant to a healthy plant causing the previously 
healthy plant to become diseased. Thus, pathogens spread; diseases don’t 
spread. Of course, the same is not true for noninfectious plant disease, i.e. 
air pollutants can’t be transmitted from plant to plant as can pathogens. 


FIGURE 1 - INFECTIOUS PLANT DISEASE TRIANGLE 


PATHOGEN 
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INFECTIOUS PLANT DISEASE TRIANGLE 

Infectious plant disease is usually considered to be the product of at 
least three factors: 1) a susceptible plant, 2) a pathogen, and 3) a favorable 
environment and/or vector. A vector is a biological agent which carries 
the pathogen from a diseased plant to a healthy one. For example, the 
vector of the virus causing narcissus yellow stripe disease is an aphid. In 
Figure 1, the infectious plant disease triangle illustrates that infectious 
plant disease is the consequence of the interaction between a pathogen, 
susceptible host plant, and favorable environment or vector. In Figure 2, 
an infectious plant disease triangle has been constructed for the narcissus 
yellow' stripe disease. Here you can see that this disease is the consequence 
of the interaction between susceptible narcissus cultivars, narcissus yellow' 
stripe virus (NYSV), and an aphid vector. In some instances, infectious 
plant disease is considered to be the product of four equally-important 
factors (susceptible host plant, pathogen, vector, and favorable 
environment), not just three factors, and may be thought of as a pyramid 
rather than a triangle with each of the four apices of the pyramid being 
occupied by one of the four factors. 
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FIGURE 2 - NARCISSUS YELLOW STRIPE DISEASE 
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SPECIES CONCEPT 

A species is a specific kind of plant, animal, fungus, or bacterium. With 
the exception of the viruses, all the pathogens causing disease in daffodils 
are designated by species names which are either written in italics or 
underlined, e. g. Fusarium oxysporum is the fungal pathogen causing the 
narcissus basal rot disease. The application of species names to virus 
pathogens is rarely done. Thus, a virus is often named by considering the 
plant species infected and the symptoms caused on that species. Hence, 
the name narcissus yellow stripe virus (NYSV) for the plant virus which 
infects narcissus causing the yellow stripe symptom. Often, as you have 
already observed, plant viruses are referred to by an abbreviation, e.g. 
NYSV, w r hich w r as derived from the first letter of each word of the 
common virus name, e.g. warcissus yellow ttripe virus. 

SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS 

The sign of an infectious plant disease is the actual presence of the 
pathogen as seen with the unaided eye or with a microscope. For instance, 
in bulbs which are badly infected with Fusarium oxysporum, you can 
often see with the unaided eye the actual fungus as a pinkish-white 
grow th on the outer bulb scales and around the basal plate. Or, in the case 
of the bulb and stem nematode, Ditylenchus dipsaci , the nematode can 
often be seen under low- power magnification with the light microscope 
when a fleshy bulb scale is dissected in a drop of water on a glass slide. 
For the most part, the viruses are all too small to be seen with even the 
best light microscope. 
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A symptom of an infectious plant disease is the visible effect of the 
pathogen on the host, e.g. the yellow stripes which appear on the foliage 
of daffodils infected with NYSV is a symptom of the narcissus yellow 
stripe disease. Also, the blackened or necrotic (dead) fleshy bulb scales 
near the basal plate of a daffodil bulb infected with Fusarium oxysporum 
are a symptom of narcissus basal rot. 

NONINFECTIOUS PLANT DISEASE 

Noninfectious diseases of daffodils are usually less than obvious to the 
daffodil grower; however, notable exceptions include the tattered flowers 
after a hail storm or heavy rain which beats the flowers to the ground* 
Mineral nutrient deficiencies do not usually express themselves too easily 
in daffodils although they are easily recognized in other plants through 
discolored leaves, etc. For example, a shortage of magnesium or iron may 
result in impaired chlorophyll synthesis by the plant. Consequently, the 
foliage w ill appear yellow or chlorotic instead of green as would normally 
be expected. Lightning damage may be recognized by a circular area of 
dead plants following an electrical storm. Although you might not 
ordinarily think too much about it, light is very important for daffodils to 
continue flowering. For instance, daffodils planted on the north side of a 
house may receive almost constant shade and will often flower poorly or 
not at all in subsequent years if they are left in that location. Although 1 
am not aware of air pollutants being very important in causing damage to 
daffodils, they are particularly damaging to a number of broad-leaved 
plants. For instance, the main phytotoxic (plant toxic) component of smog 
is peroxyacetyl nitrate (PAN) which causes bronzing or silvering of the 
lower leaf surface. Also important as pollutants in causing foliar damage 
are sulfur dioxide which causes interveinal chlorosis in leaf veins and 
ozone which causes a bleached stippling of the upper leaf surface. 


PLANT PESTS 

Certainly you might consider the fungi, nematodes, and viruses as plant 
pests; however, as we have already designated them pathogens, then the 
question arises as to what is a plant pest. Although the definition may be 
somewhat arbitrary, a plant pest may be exemplified by arthropods, e.g. 
insects, mites, etc., and animals like squirrels. Of course, the most 
infamous of the arthropod pests of the daffodil is the narcissus bulb fly. 
Lampetia equestris. Also, the bulb scale mite, Steneotarsonemus laticeps, is 
an occasional pest, particularly with bulbs which are forced into bloom. 
As for squirrels, they seem to have an affinity for the shallow'-planted 
miniature cultivars and small species forms. Other two-legged and 
four-legged animals, e.g. boys and dogs, respectively, seem to have an 
uncanny ability to smash daffodils with their feet! 

CONCLUSION 

It is my hope that this initial article might serve to whet your appetite 
for subsequent articles on fungal diseases, virus diseases, nematode 
diseases, and control of these diseases. Also, attention will be given to 
noninfectious diseases of daffodils and daffodil pests in future articles. 
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THE IRISH CONNECTION 

Marie BOZIEVICH, Bethesda, Maryland 

One of the strongest links between people is a common love of 
something, be it horses, antiques, or flowers; and daffodils have forged a 
strong bond between many Americans and Irishmen. The groundwork 
for these bonds was laid in London a half-century ago when the RHS 
Daffodil Show's w'ere reported in the English horticultural publications. 
American gardeners who read these accounts were fired with a desire to 
try these new and beautiful daffodils. Orders were sent to England and 
Ireland and the resulting blooms were enthusiastically shown to other 
gardeners. 

One of the first of these devotees was Chester Hunt of New Jersey, who 
ordered bulbs in 1914 and ended up with a large display garden and an 
importing business. However, most of those who sent to England and 
Ireland for bulbs set to work hybridizing. B. Y. Morrison was employed 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in the Office of Plant Exploration 
and Introduction and in the early 1920's carried on a large 
correspondence with the famous daffodil raisers of that time. He 
imported the latest novelties and planted them in his garden in a 
Maryland suburb of Washington, D. C. Another employee of the 
Department of Agriculture, living a short distance away in another 
Maryland suburb, was Edwin C. Powell w r ho began breeding daffodils in 
1922. These two men interested many people in acquiring daffodil 
collections. They helped stage and judge some of the early shows of the 
Maryland Daffodil Society which had been organized in 1919 in 
Baltimore following an inspirational lecture by T. McKean Miere. This 
pioneer group is now' an organization of garden clubs from all over the 
state, as well as individual members. 

At the same time Miss Mary Bierne of Ashland, Virginia, had 
accumulated a collection of imported daffodils and had begun to 
hybridize. Her estate of 14 or 15 acres was named Rhodeen after her 
grandfather's estate in Ireland. She continued to import the best and 
finest cultivars and lectured widely, stimulating an ever-increasing 
interest in daffodils. Inspired by her enthusiasm, the Garden Club of 
Virginia formed a Daffodil Committee and test garden in 1930 and began 
a w'ide distribution of bulbs, predominantly Irish, to the member garden 
clubs. Their first daffodil show was held in Charlottesville in 1931 and 
yearly shows have continued to the present time, sponsored by individual 
members within the federation and moving to a new locality every tw'O 
years. The standards for these shows have been very high and have 
provided a tremendous stimulus to daffodil growing throughout the state. 

In Nashville, Tennessee, another avid importer and collector of new 
daffodils, Mrs. Paul Davis, had put together in 19.30 the most complete 
garden of novelties in the United States. She bought whole stocks of 
seedlings from hybridizers abroad and named and registered more than 
100 cultivars, but did not introduce any of them. 

Other early enthusiasts w'ho looked across the ocean for bulbs were Mrs. 
F. Stuart Foote of Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Mr. and Mrs. Kenyon 
Reynolds of Pasadena, California. They attended a Daffodil Conference in 
London in 1935, and bought many English and Irish bulbs from which 
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they began breeding. Mrs. Foote named and registered with the RHS 
nearly 50 cultivars and Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds registered over a dozen. Of 
all these, only Patricia Reynolds (1W-P) can be found in gardens today. 

The eminent horticulturist. Dr. John Wister, had been assembling 
comprehensive collections of iris and peonies in his garden in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, and became interested in daffodils in 1921 
when he visited the garden of Chester Hunt. After a sojourn abroad he 
imported many of the new daffodils seen there and, in 1930, w'hen The 
Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation began its work in 
Swarthmore, he transferred most of his collection there. In the study 
collection of the Scott Foundation thousands of cultivars have been tested 
and either discarded or transferred to the permanent plantings. The focus 
here has been on daffodils most suitable for garden use and for 
naturalizing, rather than for show blooms. Dr. Wister’s knowledge and 
enthusiasm have created a great deal of daffodil interest throughout the 
Philadelphia area and statewide through the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society and state Federation of Garden Clubs. 

In 1926 a quarantine prompted several Dutch growers to set up bulb 
farms here. One of them w as M. van Waveren who started grow ing bulbs 
in Gloucester, Virginia, on a farm leased from Charles Heath. When the 
embargo was lifted later, and van Waveren left, George Heath (Charles’ 
son) took over the farm. He began bringing in bulbs from Ireland and 
England, paying $100 for a bulb of Broughshane (which translates into at 
least $500, in today's money). He propagated these bulbs to sell and 
started a business under the name of “The Daffodil Mart.” Each spring he 
set up a display of blooms in an ancient barn said to have been once 
owned by George Washington. One of the first amateurs to see his flow ers 
was Carey E, Quinn, the founding father of the American Daffodil 
Society. George Heath also sent displays of his newest imports to flower 
shows in many parts of the country. At that time he w f as the link to 
Richardson, Dunlop, and Guy Wilson for the American growers. His son, 
Brent, carries on the business at the present time. 

On the other side of the continent in Oregon was Grant Mitsch, who 
had begun breeding daffodils in 1934 while still earning his livelihood 
w'ith gladiolus. He had joined the RHS and began reading their Joumats 
and in particular the 1933 Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook. To quote Mr. 
Mitsch: “Through this I learned a lot about the tw r o great Irish breeders, 
Guy Wilson and Lionel Richardson, and, getting their catalogues, I 
couldn’t help but buy a few of the newer daffodils. That was the start of 
really getting involved in breeding daffodils.” During World War II, Guy 
Wilson sent over a number of seedlings to Mr. Mitsch; and at the same 
time he obtained Green Island from Richardson and Mabel Taylor from 
Alister Clark in Australia. These cultivars were important cornerstones in 
his breeding program. He repeated Guy Wilson’s cross of King of the 
North x Content, laying the groundwork for his great success with 
reverse bicolors. Later he interested Murray Evans and many others in 
hybridizing. 

America is a hotbed of amateur breeders today, and the family trees of 
most of their seedlings reveal branches, limbs and often a main trunk of 
Irish originations. 

Now perhaps it would be of interest to present a review of the 
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American visitors to Ireland (and vice versa) who forged some of the 
personal links between us. 

In June, 1953, Robert Moncure of Virginia visited Guy Wilson after 
spending some time in May with Alec Gray. In September, 1956, Willis 
Wheeler, also of Virginia, traveled to Broughshane. He was met at the 
airport by Willie Dunlop who took him to The Knockan to see Guy 
Wilson, where (to quote Mr. Wheeler) “the evening was spent before a 
beechwood fire in a room displaying watercolors of famous daffodils as 
well as scenes of the British Isles and New Zealand." Mr. Wheeler 
returned the next day and was surprised to find two other Americans 
there, Mr. and Mrs. Pierce Timmis of West Wardsboro, Vermont. Mr, 
Wilson gave them all a tour of the fields, the seedling boxes and beds, the 
sterilizing equipment and the packing room. 

In April, 1959, Katherine “Kitty” Bloomer made a trip to Ireland and 
the RHS and Midland (Daffodil Society) Shows in England. She went first 
to the Richardsons at Prospect House, then to England, then back to 
Ireland to visit Guy Wilson. Her glowing description of this trip made me 
long to do the same thing. 

In the spring of 1962 Eve Robertson of South Carolina made her 
pilgrimage. She began at the London Show, traveling next to Prospect 
House and then to Northern Ireland where she visited Willie Dunlop and 
Tom Bloomer. This was the year following Guy Wilson’s death and she 
sadly strolled around The Knockan regretting that she had not made the 
journey sooner. From here she returned to England, visiting Fred Board 
in Derbyshire and then going on to Scotland to Iverene to view more 
daffodils and the spectacular rhododendrons. 

In 1965 Dr. and Mrs. John Wister and Miss Harriet Worrell visited Mrs. 
Richardson and Willie Dunlop. Then in 1966 the number of American 
visitors increased to six, when Bill and Rosemary Roese and Ken and 
Frances Dorwin, all from California, visited Mrs. Richardson before the 
London Show, and Larry Mains from Media, Pennsylvania, and Kitty 
Bloomer came afterwards. Kitty brought daffodils from her garden in 
Virginia and, entering fifteen classes in the amateur and novice sections 
of the RHS show r , won twelve awards. After the show she visited Mr. 
Board, along with Larry Mains, then w r ent to Ireland and later to Holland, 
Meanwhile, the Dorwins and Roeses were traveling about in England, 
stopping to see the daffodils of J. M. de Navarro, Dick dejager (the Guy 
Wilson collection), and Allen Hardy. The Dorwins went on to Holland as 
well. 

I could not find any records of American visits in 1967, Mrs. Richard 
Bell of Columbus, Ohio, saw' the RHS Show in 1968 but did not go to 
Ireland. 

In 1969 Dr. Throckmorton of Des Moines, Iowa, stopped at Prospect 
House on his way to see the London Show and to go “daffodil hunting” in 
the mountains of northern Spain. Louise Hardison of Nashville, 
Tennessee, had snatched her daughter, Lee (another daffodil lover), from 
her school in Switzerland to take her to the RHS Show, and then went on 
to visit Mrs. Richardson in Waterford. Mr. and Mrs. Eames of California 
w'ere also at the show r but I do not know if they visited Ireland. 

In 1970 my dream came true and I was on my way to Ireland. At 
Shannon I met Frances Armstrong w ho lives in the mountains of Virginia 
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ami we drove around Ireland sightseeing for several days, ending up in 
Waterford. Weils and Mary Knierim were there too, and after drinking up 
the Richardson daffodils we all continued on together to London, and 
later to Holland. The Knierims and I returned to Northern Irleand, I 
visited the Harrisons and the Reades and the Knierims went to Omagh, 
then traveled east to see the flowers at Carncairn and Ballydorn. Ruth and 
Bill Pardue, with their children, were in Ireland also, visiting Mrs. 
Richardson after seeing the London Show. 

In the 1970’s there has been a steady stream of visitors from the USA, a 
great many of them going to Northern Ireland as well as W'aterford. In 
1972 Roberta Watrous and Leticia Hanson (both of Washington, D. C.) 
made a trip, going to W'aterford and London but also including a visit to 
Alec Gray and the Rosewarne Experiment Station. In 1973 Dr. 
Throckmorton returned, this time w ith his wife, Jean, and made a tour of 
the shows and growers of Northern Ireland. In subsequent years came 
Jane and Roxie Moore, Virginia Perry, Charles and Amy Anthony, Lib 
anti John Capen, as well as a return visit for me and two more for the 
Roeses. Also, there were many who dropped in on the London Show hut 
did not get to Ireland. Among those were Jack Routine, Robert Jerrell, 
Bill Pannill, Mr. and Mrs. Donald King, Mrs. Chesternian Constantine, 
and Tazewell Carrington. 

The traffic going the other way was pretty much a trickle. Probably the 
first Irishman to make his way across the Atlantic and end up with 
armloads of daffodils w as young John Russell w ho emigrated to the new 
w'orld and worked in the seed business, first in New York and then in 
Boston, Massachusetts. He staged many Gold Medal flower exhibits for 
his employers, Breck & Sons, at East Coast shows. After retirement at the 
end of 48 years service, he created Russell Gardens in Dedham, 
Massachusetts. W ith four acres of naturalized daffodils, it is one of New f 
England’s showplaces. 



Carey If. Quinn, C. Reginald Wooton, and Guy Wilson at the first ADS convention 
in 1956 in Washington, D. C. (from the KHS Daffodil and fulip Yearbook, l l ) 57J 
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Guy Wilson made a visit to these shores in 1956, on the occasion of the 
first ADS Convention. He was accompanied by Reg Wooton and the two 

of them were an instant success. Our ADS Conventions seem to have been 
the drawing card for most of the Irish visitors. Nell Richardson attended 
at least a dozen conventions, visiting her many friends in all areas of the 
USA prior to and following the meetings. She also attended several fall 
meetings of the ADS Board of Directors, of which she was a member. She 
was sorely missed w hen we gathered in Boston this year. 

Kate Reade has come to three ADS Conventions and sent her daughter, 
Patsy, to Cincinnati and her niece, Rose, to Portland. 

The 1976 Convention was a banner one for overseas visitors and six 
daffodil growers from Ireland, one from Holland and two from England 
helped us celebrate our country’s 200th birthday. They were: Nell 
Richardson, Jack Goldsmith, Brian Duncan, Kate Reade, Patricia and 
Frank Harrison, Matthew Zandbergen, Barbara Abel Smith and John Lea. 
The magnificent flowers which they brought with them will always be 
remembered — we enjoyed them almost as much as we did our good 
friends! 

Brian Duncan came back in 1977 with his wife Betty and made the 
acquaintance of our West Coast fanciers. Driving with the Roeses, they 
then took a trip along the coast up to Oregon where they visited with the 
Mitsch’s and Evans’s and reveled in the daffodil plantings. Last year the 
visitors were Clarke Campbell and Sandy McCabe, as well as Kate Reade 
and Barbara Abel Smith who were making a return trip. 

Americans hope to welcome many more visitors in the future and we 
feel sure that the scores of our compatriots and others w ho attended the 
World Convention in Northern Ireland this year went home W'ith a lilt in 
their hearts and a desire to return to the Emerald Isle. 


(This article teas written for Daffodils in Ireland published by the Sort hern Ireland 
Daffodil Group and a copy of the manuscript teas also sent to your Editor,) 






William Bender, N. P. Harrison, and Matthew Zandbergen at the 1973 convention 
in Williamsburg (Gripshover photo) 











MY RECOLLECTIONS OF GUY L. WILSON 

* 

SANDY McCabe, Omagh, Northern Ireland 
(from the Northern Ireland Daffodil Group Newsletter ) 

When the Midwife first slapped my bottom in April, 1935, it is possible 
that just over a mile away, Guy Livingstone Wilson was welcoming some 
newly flowered seedlings in a less physical manner. If he heard of my 
arrival, which is doubtful, it would only have been of passing interest to 
him as he was totally committed to Mistress Daffodil — particularly at 
flow'ering time. They were his children and his life’s work as most of the 
readers of this paper w'ill know. 

I can not recall when our paths first crossed, but it must have been at 
First Broughshane Presbyterian Church Sabbath School, of w r hich august 
body he was the Superintendent. As my family worshipped in that 
church, 1 was enrolled in the Sunday School at an early age. I can well 
remember his genial presence each Sunday announcing the closing hymn 
and leading us in prayer. 

He was a devout Christian whose work for the Church can best be 
summed up in a tribute paid by the Rev. Dr. Robert Strawbridge in a 
“potted history” of First Broughshane Church which he wrote in 1936. 

Mr. Strawbridge stated in that publication that “the congregation 
ow^es more than words can express to Mr. Guy L. W ilson, Clerk of Session, 
for the generosity and enthusiastic service which the congregation 
experiences at his hand continually." Guy Wilson was responsible for the 
floral arrangements in the Church EACH Sunday — a task which he 
undertook and fulfilled for many, many years. It was a time consuming 
job and he was known to spend hours arranging the flowers in his own 
meticulous and artistic fashion. 

His love of daffodils was not really understood by the natives of the 
village — myself included. This devotion coupled with his penchant for 
wearing tweed knickerbockers, made us regard him as being somewhat 
eccentric. He did not deserve this rather harsh opinion as those w ho were 
privileged to know him could testify. 1 have never heard him say a harsh 
word about anybody and he w r as generous to a fault, not only with his 
money but his flowers. Daffodils w ere, of course, his first love, but he also 
produced very fine tulips, delphiniums, lupin, lilac, gentian, crocuses, etc. 

In 1950 when I was a member of his Sunday School Class and also a Boy 
Scout, I was fortunately selected to be one of a troop of Scouts 
representing Northern Ireland at a Scout Jamboree in Holland. Guy was 
as thrilled as I was and his only regret about my trip was that I would not 
be able to see the Dutch bulb fields in all their glory. On the Sunday prior 
to my departure 1 was the recipient of a gift of cash to eke out my 
spending money and to “help me enjoy myself’ as he put it. He was a 
founder member of the Boy Scout Group Committee and he devoted 
practically as much energy and money to that organization as he did to his 
beloved flowers and his Church. 

The following year, in July, 1951, I was first exposed to daffodils in the 
shape of their bulbs. (Brian Duncan maintains that it w r as then that I w r as 
first smitten with yellow fever, but that it lay dormant for 20 years). At 
that time, being on holiday from school, I was engaged by Mr. Guy to 
help him in the dispatch of his orders, in cleaning bulbs, running errands 
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and generally being a sort of dogsbody about The Krtockan where his 
bulb farm was situated. I must have given him satisfaction because I was 
re-engaged in 1952 and 1953 and was thus assured of a vacational job, 
pocket money, and being kept out of mischief! 

In my first year I had been directed to start at 8 a.m. on a Monday, 
However, on the preceding Saturday 1 chanced to meet him in the Village 
Post Office. I was promptly asked to report at 4 p.m. that afternoon so 
that he “could show me what he wanted me to do." When 1 arrived he said 
that we would make up one or two orders. When these were completed 
we made up another one, and another, and another until his enthusiasm 
gained the upper hand. I w r as kept with him, had my evening meal and we 
worked on until 10 p.m. Before I could cycle home he took me to the 
vegetable garden where he proceeded to fill a large basket with cabbage, 
beets, lettuce, peas, beans, and other varieties of greens and fruit. The 
basket was so heavy I was unable to cycle home and w'as forced to walk 
with the basket perched on the saddle. As I was the youngest of 5 
children my Mother was absolutely thrilled with the results of my first 
day’s work. It must have fed us for a week and, in addition, I was paid six 
hours overtime. 1 think I must be the only person in the world to start a 
job by working overtime. 

This, however, was not the last occasion on which I worked after hours. 
Almost every evening just before 6 o’clock would come the inevitable 
question —“Sandy, can you come back tonight?" The question was always 
posed in a tone of voice that made acceptance inevitable. One felt that to 
refuse would have meant the collapse of his business which though very 
successful, was only incidental. It just happened and grew from his love of 
daffodils with which, 1 think, he must have been born. 

On one fine summer evening (w hy are the summers of one's childhood 
alw r ays so good?) 1 was gazing w istfully through the window of his bulb 
shed. 1 was having envious thoughts of my pals playing tennis when 
unseen and unheard he materialized beside me. “What are you doing?" he 
asked. Not wishing to admit that 1 was loafing I told him that I was 
admiring the sunset (which was indeed beautiful). Clapping me on the 
shoulder he remarked, “Good boy. The Heavens declare the Glory of God 
and Earth showeth forth his handiw'ork," and off he went. 

He was fastidious in his bulb selections for customers. With the possible 
exception of mixed seedlings, each bulb was personally selected by him. 
This was one job which was never delegated. He was also scrupulously 
fair in his dealings with clients. I believe it was in 1952 that Empress of 
Ireland made its debut, being selected as best flower in the London Show. 
This flower which has been described elsewhere as being his favorite 
child, w r as much in demand and a wealthy American wrote and offered 
5200 for the least chip which would grow. The offer was politely declined 
and the customer informed that when the stocks were sufficiently large, it 
would be introduced in his catalogue and all his customers w'oukl have 
the opportunity to purchase. 

I do not know when he introduced it but it does not appear in his 
catalogue for 1956 which is the earliest one 1 have been able to locate. As 
a matter of interest to exhibitors his new' introductions for that year 
included Knowehead at 25 pounds per bulb and Easter Moon at 15 
pounds. Rashee, which he introduced the previous year, was also on offer 
at 21 pounds. 
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1 only rarely saw his flowers in bloom. He did not enter the cut flower 
market and I believe that this w-as so as not to weaken the bulbs for his 
customers. On one occasion when I did see them 1 was conveyed by the 
aforementioned Rev. Strawbridge to collect 25 bunches of flowers for sale 
at a function to raise money for the Scouts. I was given firm instructions 
that they were not to be sold for less than half-a-crown (12V^p) per bunch. 
We knew- that this would be too much for the villagers and in reality we 
only got one shilling (5p) for some. Needless to say, Guy was never told! 
He was a great supporter of charity and never refused to buy a ticket for 
any worthy cause. There was generally a rush to be the first to get to his 
door when one had tickets for sale. On one Sunday I cycled over to offer 
him tickets for a Scout Concert. In fact I interrupted his Sunday lunch. In 
return 1 was ticked off for selling tickets on a Sunday when I should have 
done it on a week-day, invited to join him for his sweet course, and got 
the sale of two tickets! 

I also recall forming part of a choir collecting money by singing carols 
near Christmas. Though there were lights on in the house and we felt 
certain that he was at home, there was no immediate response to our 
rendition of “Once in Royal David’s City’’ or whatever it was we were 
singing. The second carol had a similar reaction and we w r ere feeling 
rather despondent that we would not receive w hat w ? e knew would be a 
generous donation. We were half-way through the third carol (which we 
had decided would be our last) when the door opened and Mr. Guy 
appeared, attired in his dressing gowm and with steam rising from his 
head — he had been in the bath! If my memory serves me correctly we 
received a special request for a favorite carol and a very generous 
subscription towards the work of St. Dunstan’s. In my last year w ith him I 
w'as kept on until after Christmas. I had been awaiting confirmation of 
acceptance into the R.U.C. and rather than leave me at a loose end, he 
kept me in employment. In that year I had my first experience of 
sterilizing and planting bulbs and also of breaking in some new ground 
for the next year’s planting. Normally this new' ground would have been 
plowed but in that year six of us dug it all by spade. I am firmly 
convinced that this was his way of keeping me in a job. Naturally I was 
only too happy to stay, particularly as I qualified for a Christmas bonus. 
However, in January, 1954, even his ingenuity failed in finding sufficient 
employment for me and 1 had to leave. 

1 saw him only occasionally after that and when I w'as notified of his 
death it was like the passing of a member of my own family. Daffodil 
enthusiasts the world over owe G. L. Wilson a debt of gratitude for the 
advances he made in the breeding of the flower we prefer to all others. 
For myself, I shall always remember him with respect, admiration and 
affection and 1 hope I don’t sound too conceited w'hen I say that he 
thought highly of me. Of one thing I am sure. I know that it would have 
given him enormous satisfaction to know' that 20 years after leaving his 
employment that one time schoolboy helper would be making his first 
trip to the RHS London Daffodil Show and gaining a third prize as a 
Novice with Easter Moon — his new introduction in 1956. 
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WILLIAMS’S GLORY — POETICUS 

MEG YERGER, Princess Anne, Maryland 

“He that has two cakes of bread, let him sell one of them 
for some flowers of the Narcissus, for bread is food for 
the body, but Narcissus is food for the soul.” 

attributed to Mohammed 

To a present day American financier, Percival Dacres Williams might 
seem to have been a “one-man conglomerate.” He owned Cornish tin 
mines and coal mines in Wales whose material was transported on his own 
ships very cannily managed so there was always a load going and a load 
coming — never ballast! On his “Lanarth" Estate he used a “four-in-hand” 
as transportation to visit the twenty-one farms that were part of its 
twenty-two thousand acres. On top of all that he had his own ‘Percival 
Williams Bank’ (now associated with the Midland Bank). 

But P. D. Williams followed the wisdom of Mohammed and turned to 
plants and flowers and not just those of the narcissus, He had plant 
collectors searching out the finest of plants for him all over the world and 
made ‘Lanarth’ one of the finest gardens in the British Isles. It was at the 
Royal Horticultural Society Shows of 1895 and 1896 that he became 
interested in daffodils. With a new awareness he saw the Lent Lilies in his 
own yard and went to London to buy, from Peter Barr, Firebrand to make 
some crosses. His enthusiasm grew and in 1897 he bought bulbs, 
including a bulb of the poet Horace from Engleheart himself. He must 
have started making poet crosses at once because several poets of his 
raising are listed with dates as early as 1907: Ibis, Kestral, St. Teath and 
Tennyson. 

Possibly it can be discovered wbat the parentage of these could have 
been, but the reputation of their raiser indicates that he would have stuck 
to the pure strain in breeding and they would have been true poets. Since 
Mr. Williams did not have to make his living selling his daffodils, there 
was no need to please a public and he could follow' his own inclinations. 
Not only his poets but all his flowers showed high standards for form, 
good substance, and short neck. It may have amused him to make jokes 
about the good necks of his flowers for he was known for his good sense 
of humor. 

It is a matter of conjecture to think w'hich poets may have been used in 
his crosses. A search through RHS Daffodil Yearbooks, Calvert’s Daffodil 
Growing for Pleasure and Profit, and Bowdes’ Handbook of Narcissus gives 
some clues. 

P. D. Williams himself mentioned Ornatus and recurvus as mainstays of 
gardens and referred to Herrick, Homer, and Cassandra from the Ornatus 
x poet arum cross as being sought after by breeders. Sappho was also 
sought for its roundness. He remarked that probably came from the 
species poeticus verus (now known as poeticus hellenicus). This roundness 
he also liked in Chaucer and found that its best seedlings were very good, 
although its average progeny was not as good as those from other poets. 
Since Chaucer w r as one of the earliest to bloom it no doubt imparted that 
trait, too, to many flowers bred from it. 

Since Mr. Williams favored the custom of wearing a flower on his lapel, 
it’s possible such round flat poets as Chaucer, Sappho, Huon, and poeticus 
hellenicus became his “button-hole” blooms and even provided a 
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convenient dab of pollen to spread around as he walked through his 
grounds. 

Although Horace was not much used in his crosses because its progeny 
were apt to have long necks, it was one listed as a favorite as were 
Madrigal and Snow King. 

By the time the RHS Classified Lists of 1927, 1929 and 1931 were 
published, there were several more Williams’ poets to be added to his 
earlier introductions of 1907. These included: Kynance, Mrs. John T. 
Sheepers, Polwyn, Storeen, and Treath plus some others that were 
re-classified later on, after his death. One of them. Tiddlywinks, is 
described and pictured as a poet in Mr. Bowles’ Handbook of Narcissus in 
1934. After Mr. Williams’ death in 1935, the same name was used for a 3b 
raised and registered in 1949 by his son Michael P. Williams. Bowies 
wrote the poet w f as “one of the neatest, roundest flowers ever seen, w'ith a 
flat lemon-yellow' cup edged with light coral, small enough to w'ear in a 
buttonhole if it w ? ere not too beautiful for such cruel treatment.” There 
can only be regret for the loss of that flower which might be the nearest 
approach even now to a miniature poeticus. 

Prince of Poets is another Williams’ flower which never got registered 
— at least under that name. It appeared in a listing of daffodils available 
from Carnsulan Nurseries, Cornw all, printed at the back of Calvert’s 1929 
book. The name had been registered in 1927 for a poet bred by Charles 
Dawson, also of Cornwall. 

Whatever the parentage of his poets may have been, they merited 
special mention in the RHS Daffodil Year book of 19 33 which summarizes 
the success of P. D. Williams by stating that he “started hybridizing in 
1895 and raised various seedlings of refined form, including recently 
some beautiful hybrid poeticus varieties." Some of these of his raising 
were registered by other people such as Rodd by Miss G. Evelyn, 1933; 
Lassie by V. van Zanten, 1937; Concurrent by W. v. Ruiten, 1942; Gay 
Bowness by A. J. Goemans, 1943; Zaidee by Mrs. Paul Davis, 1948; and 
Lady Serena by Mrs. M. S. Yerger, in 1976. 

The name of one poeticus registered after his death seems a final tribute 
to the quality of his work and all the flowers of his raising he left behind 
him. It is written simply in the RHS Classified List and International 
Register of Daffodil Names: 

9 Williams’s Glory (Will., P.D.) 1942. 



(from the RHS Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook, 19%7) 
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Acknowledgement is given to Mrs. Lionel Richardson and Matthew 
Zandbergen whose conversations and letters were invaluable in compiling 
this article as the facts in The RHS Daffodil Yearbooks are as perfunctory 
as if P. D. Williams had edited them modestly himself (he seems to have 
alw'ays been on the Yearbook committee). Readers curious to know more 
about Mr. Williams will enjoy articles in the 1933 and 1936 Yearbooks and 
the description of his Memorial Medal in the 1937 Yearbook. 

-—■— - — 


DAFFODILS . . . SPRING MAGIC 

THEODORE E. SNAZELLE, PhD., Nashville , Tennessee 

“Daffodils . .. Spring Magic" was a rather appropriate title for the 
garden which the members of the Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society 
(MTDS) prepared for the Ninth Annual Lawn and Garden Fair which was 
held February 8 - 12, 1979, at the Tennessee State Fairgrounds in 
Nashville. The fair is an annual event sponsored jointly by the Garden 
Club of Nashville and the Exchange Club of Nashville. 

Commitment by the MTDS to create a garden for the fair had been 
made nearly a year earlier. During the early summer of 1978, several 
members of the MTDS met and ordered a number of narcissus bulbs for 
forcing. The bulbs arrived in the fall and were potted in a 1:1:1 
soil-vermiculite-sand mixture in 8-inch plastic pots which had about 
1-inch of shredded sphagnum in their bottoms. Assisting me in this 
potting task was Dr. Marty Perlmutter, a philosophy professor at the 
University of Tennessee at Nashville (UTN). Once the bulbs were potted, 
they were watered thoroughly and placed in two refrigerators at UTN 
and in a flower shop-type cooler at Louise Hardison’s. This task was done 
on two different dates, October 20, 1978, and October 26, 1978. From 
then on until the pots were removed from the refrigerators and cooler 
about January 11, 1979, the only work required was watering. It was then 
that the “fun” began. The pots were placed for a few days in a dark 
cabinet in the greenhouse at UTN to bring on rapid growth. After a few 
days in the dark, the pots were placed under a bench and kept heavily 
watered. After the foliage had “greened," the pots were moved from 
under the bench onto the top of the bench into full light, both natural 
and fluorescent. Daffodils at this state of growth are really “water pumps” 
and tremendous amounts of water move through the plants and is 
ultimately evaporated from the leaf surfaces. Again, Marty Perlmutter 
provided the daily care that was required. (I really must get Marty into 
growing daffodils.) It was at this time that I discovered that there is really 
little science to the forcing of daffodils into bloom. What I thought w-as a 
science turned out to be an art. Since we were forcing into bloom nine 
different cultivars and four different species, I made the startling (?) 
discovery that these thirteen different cultivars and species had thirteen 
different biological clocks as far as blooming was concerned! Then, it 
became a game of putting some pots back into the refrigerator to slow 
them down so that they wouldn’t bloom too early and praying over others 
so that they might not bloom too late. 
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Finally, the appointed day for staging the garden came. The date, 
Tuesday, February 6, 1979, will forever be indelibly recorded in my 
memory banks. Arriving that morning at the Women’s Building at the 
fairgrounds wearing my Purdue jersey, levis, and “clodhoppers,” I was 
met by four additional willing MTDS workers: Mary Cartwright, Kitty 
Frank, Mary Lou Gripshover, and Kathy Rychen. We worked very hard 
and by noon the garden was in place except for the daffodils we had 
forced. Our task had been made easier by the Tennessee Botanical 
Gardens at Cheekwood’s staff who had placed the forms for the garden in 
place along w ith placing a large red maple at one end of the garden and a 
spot light above the garden. A dozen pots of Unsurpassable 1Y-Y along 
w'kh several white pines, forsythia in bloom, several hollies, and pots of 
primroses and white hyacinths which had all been furnished by the fair 
staff were all artfully placed and were awaiting the addition the next day 
of the premiere feature of the garden . . . the forty pots of daffodils we 
had forced. Thus, an attractive garden would be transformed into a 
beautiful garden just in time for the preview party which was to be held 
on Wednesday evening, February 7, 1979- So, I drove home with a 
wonderful feeling of accomplishment which didn’t diminish as 1 washed 
away the perspiration and dirt of my morning’s labor. 1 then dressed and 
was ready to leave for the university when 1 looked out the bedroom 
window and much to my horror I saw the falling snow. Now, being a 
well-educated and reserved biology professor, 1 responded in a manner 
such as the situation dictated . . . panic! I immediately called Kitty Frank 
and told her to meet me at the fairgrounds in an hour. Also, I called my 
laboratory assistant at UTN to bring all the flow-ers down from the 
greenhouse and to meet me on the loading dock in thirty minutes. In the 
meantime, my children came in from school and my w'ife came in from 
work. 1 pressed them into service too. My son and I made a frantic trip to 
UTN in my wife’s station wagon to pick up the flowers. Simultaneously, 
my wife and daughter drove directly to the fairgrounds to assist in 
putting the pots of daffodils into place. The snow w r as falling heavily by 
the time my son and I reached the fairgrounds. Mary Cartwright, who 
had apparently never left the fairgrounds after our morning’s work, 
entered into the fray along w r ith the rest of us to get “our” daffodils into 
place. The task w r as completed in time for me to return to UTN to teach 
my evening microbiology class and for the others to slip and slide their 
w'ay to their respective homes. The snow continued to fall and by 
Wednesday morning, February 7, 1979, a total of seven inches of snow had 
fallen. Despite the snow, the preview' party went off without a hitch, and 
I showed off the daffodil garden just like a new father would beam as 
friends looked onto his new born child. 

Earlier I mentioned that thirteen cultivars and species forms had been 
forced into bloom. The cultivars were as follows: Sweetness 7Y-Y — 
bloomed well, Cragford 8W-R — bloomed well. Stadium 2W-Y — 
bloomed well, Jumblie 6Y-0 — bloomed well, Little Beauty 1W-Y —• 
bloomed well, W. P. Milner 1W-W — bloomed well. Peeping Tom 6Y-Y 
— bloomed well. Bridal Crown 4W-WYY — bloomed poorly, and 
February Gold 6Y-Y — bloomed poorly. With regard to the species forms, 
the following w'ere used: N. X odorus 10Y-Y — bloomed well, N. ps. 
obvallaris 10Y-Y — bloomed well, iV. bulbocodium 10Y-Y — bloomed 
well, N. x odorus plenus 10Y-Y — didn't bloom. The only surprise came 
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when the bulbs which were supposed to be /V. cyclamineus 10Y-Y — 
turned out to be N, bulhocodium and the N. bulhocodium conspicuus 
10Y-Y bulbs didn't bloom at all! Also, a pot of N, jonquilla 10Y-Y didn’t 
bloom. 

Well, despite the snow which plagued Nashville, the Ninth Annual 
Lawn and Garden Show did turn out to be a success, and I could not help 
the fact that my ego had become inflated considerably by the many 
favorable comments of those who viewed the garden including Clara 
Hieronymus, the respected critic of Nashville’s Tennessean newspaper, 
w'ho was much taken by the dainty hoop petticoats, N. bulhocodium. Thus, 
the fair ended on a positive note and visions of an even more beautiful 
garden for next year’s fair danced in my mind. Indeed, daffodils are 
spring magic, particularly when there is much snow outside! 



PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beaut)-, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment will bloom for years 

Join the American Peony Society 
Duet 5 7 50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for hit of publications 




AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 JNTERLACHEN RD-. HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 
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Would you like to know about the growing and showing of this 
fasctnattng, everblooming House Plant? Write to The African 
Violet Society of America, Inc., P.O. Box 1326 - 
D, Knoxville, Tenn. 37901 for a free Brochure. 

Better still, send $6 for membership with all its 
advantages plus 3 issues of a colorful, informa¬ 
tive magazine. 



HERE AND THERE 


Since the March issue went to press, newsletters have come in from all 
directions. The Northeast Region newsletter lists shows in the region and 
encourages participation in the National Show'. 

Narcissus Notes from the Midwest Region gives a review' of catalogues; 
while the Southeast Region gives show dates for 1979, reports on the 
Regional Show from 1978, and includes an article titled “Do Your 
Homework” in preparation for showing. 

The newsletter from the Middle Atlantic Region gives dates for 
Judging School, reviews catalogues, and requests sources for some hard to 
find miniatures. 

The New England Newsletter gives show' dates and convention new r $ 
and also reports that two members, Mrs. Earle MacAusland of Nantucket 
and Mrs. George Bragdon, formerly of Andover, won awards for stunning 
arrangements at the International Flower Show' in Bermuda. Also 
included was a full page “Summary of Daffodil Classification” which 
makes excellent hand-out educational material. 

Virginia Perry’s Public Relations Newsletter mentions an article in 
Southern Living by Fred Bonnie, Garden Editor, which mentions ADS. 

The first issue of the Adena Daffodil Society new slecter gives resumes 
of fall meetings and hints on "Picking Daffodils for Exhibition,” while the 
Central Ohio Daffodil Society newsletter talks of celebrating a tenth 
anniversary and reviews the flowers which have won the “big bauble” — 
the ADS Gold Ribbon — in CODS shows. 

Vol. 11, No. 1 o (The Avant Gardener is a guest special issue on annuals 
by Paul F. Frese, an accredited judge and honorary member of ADS. 
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Lou Whittington, Assistant ADS Schools Chairman; Meg Yerger, ADS Schools 
Chairman; and Joanne Cato at the workshop prior to the Princess Anne show. 
(Yerger photo) 


In Princess Anne, Maryland, the Somerset County Garden Club is 
applying for the National Council of State Garden Clubs Award No. 34, 
which is a Certificate of Merit for a Plant Society Show, for their L4th 
annual daffodil show'. Winning the award would bring honor to the club 
as w ell as promote daffodil show s. We w ish them well! Theme of the show 
w as “Colors of Mistress Daffodil” and the design classes utilized the colors 
of the official color code. Prior to the show, an educational workshop w as 
held. 

In California, Mrs. Dale Bauer was Chairman, Arboreta and Botanical 
Gardens, California Garden Clubs, Inc., from 1976-1978. During that time 
she created an exquisite booklet each month devoted to one of the 26 
districts of California and the arboretum or botanical garden located 
within it. One of the booklets in the series features daffodils, and is about 
“Gene’s Golden Mountainside,” her home in the San Bernardino 
Mountains. She had previously created a booklet on daffodils for visitors 
to her mountainside, where she has naturalized over 18,000 bulbs! She is 
currently serving as Chairman, Naturalist, for National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, Inc. Copies of the two daffodil booklets have been placed 
in the ADS library. 

From Mamaroneck, New York, comes word of the death of Mrs. 
Richmond S. Barton (Helen) who was a charter member of the 
Westchester Daffodil Society as well as an accredited judge of daffodils. 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

Dr. GLENN Dooley, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Did you ever see a parade led by a “pint-size” human being? I have not 
seen such, either, but tiny N. cydamineus led the parade of daffodil 
blooms in my garden this past spring. This tiny flower resides beside my 
house in a somewhat protected area. The deep snows and cold winds 
surely did much to retard the season of bloom. N. cydamineus does not 
grow so well for me. Fortunately, I do have a few plants that have 
survived numerous plantings. I recall one autumn 1 planted a dozen bulbs 
of it. Come spring, not a one appeared. I have been told that other 
growers have beautiful clumps of it growing and blooming each year. 1 
find that some seedlings of N. cydamineus do not grow too well for me. 
Apparently this attribute is inherited from the tiny parent. 

There is always a certain degree of apprehension concerning the winter 
season and its effect on various daffodils. As a general rule, the daffodils 
will be masters of their own destinies. However, a flooded or a w r ater 
logged area will be a considerable problem for daffodils. While they do 
like ample moisture, they do not thrive well in water soaked soil. One 
Robin member wrote that the application of bone meal is not at all 
effective. It is not a good form of phosphate fertilizer. The explanation is 
rather simple. Neutral and alkaline soils will not break down the mineral 
found in a bone. 1 have dug up bones that have been buried for many, 
many years. There were no signs of any decomposition of the bone. 
How'ever, should there be an application of bone meal in an acid soil, 
there will be decomposition. The rate of decomposition may be so slight 
that the daffodil plant w ill derive little use of the mineral found in bones. 
Therefore, it is best to add a more soluble form of fertilizer. A light 
sprinkle of wood ashes is often effective. 

A daffodil often fascinates me. The secrets that are “locked up” in a 
bulb are numerous. One must grow an unidentified bulb to a flowering 
plant before this secret becomes known. There is a genetic clock that is 
wound up in each bulb. I have noticed that in late August, bulbs w'ill start 
the development of the root system even though the w eather is hot and 
dry. Occasionally I have had reasons to lift some bulbs out of a dry soil. I 
have found several well rooted even though the soil conditions were not 
thought to be favorable. Also I have noticed some daffodil plants 
emerging through frozen soil. 1 have had reports of daffodils found 
growing in a snow covering. In one case there were buds. What is it that 
regulates this clock? We know that bulbs imported from the Southern 
Hemisphere will have a reverse clock. It requires a period of time to reset 
this genetic clock so that the daffodils will have a clock that will coincide 
w r ith the climatic season of this hemisphere. 1 have also noticed that bulbs 
imported from areas farther to the north will bloom later than the ones 
w^e have established. It takes a growing season before this genetic clock is 
adjusted. It is known that the climatic factors do have some influence on 
the season of bloom. 

There has been a discussion in some of the Robins on the subject of 
cutting daffodil blooms from newly planted bulbs. Some growers insist 
that the first time bloom in a new environment should not be cut during 
the first season. Others seem to feel that there is no effect on the bulb if 
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such is done. There is no question that a bulb planted for the first time in 
one's garden should receive much consideration. I am thinking about 
bulbs gotten from across the seas and even from our own Pacific Coast. 
However, it seems to me that should I dig my own bulbs and replant, 
there should be no ill effect. For my part, the only necessity for cutting a 
blossom from a newly planted bulb is for a show. Like others, 1 like to see 
the blooms from something new and different. Like others I am most 
anxious to see the very best flowers in a show. 

The daffodil catalogue is always an interesting piece of literature. Each 
year one can gain knowledge of the new developments. There was a time 
when the reverse colors were exciting. Now these are appearing rather 
frequently. There will be new' poets and new' tazettas. There is always 
room for many new and interesting cylamineus hybrids. And there are 
many color possibilities among the more common classes. One problem of 
the new- color coding is the variation found in various growing areas as 
well as with variation in seasons. New r er daffodils with stable colors are in 
demand. I recall some seasons when my pink daffodils had a strong and 
distinct coloring. Other times I have found these same flowers to be white 
throughout. The stability of color can be a new goal to achieve. 

The Round Robin is a most effective way for an individual to enjoy the 
knowledge and interest of various daffodil growers. Why not join one? A 
suggestion has been made to establish a Robin dealing with daffodils 
growing in various climate zones. Regional Robins do accommodate to a 
certain extent the zonal environment. Let us have several new' members 
this year! 


VIRGINIA DAFFODIL BULBS 


Varieties available this year: 

CARLTON — $95.00 1000 
HELIOS — $90.00 1000 
FLOWER CARPET — $100.00/1000 
FORTUNE — $100.00 1000 
CHEERFULNESS — $95.00 1000 
MT. HOOD — $110.00/1000 
(No orders accepted after October 15, 1979) 

First year blooming size. Excellent for mass plantings, fund raising, 
etc. All bulbs Virginia State Inspected. 

TERMS: Price F.O.B. Gloucester, Virginia. 

Cash with order. 

Orders shipped via UPS, Freight collect. 

Minimum order 1000. (May be mixed if desired.) For 
lesser quantities write for special quotation. 

G.L. Hall 
P.O. Box 594 

Gloucester, Virginia 23061 Member: ADS, VFGA 
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PROPAGATION OF DAFFODIL BULBS 
FROM SLICED BULB SEGMENTS 

Maurice Worden, Mill Valley, California 

Twin scale propagation articles appeared in the RHS Daffodils 1972 by 
A. A. Tompsett of Rosewarne Experimental Horticultural Station, 
Cornwall, and in'the ADS Journal, December 1973, by William O. 
Ticknor. My sincere thanks to authors and publishers for those fine 
articles. 

My first slicing of bulbs to orange-type segments was on July 29, 1974. 
Bulbs of twenty-eight clones were washed in a 40% Formalin solution, 
one teaspoon to a pint of water. The bulb neck was cut off and the bulb 
sliced vertically into six or more segments, depending on bulb size. No 
dark areas were allowed. Round bulbs or slabs are preferable. The 
segments were dropped into a pan of Formalin solution, drained, and 
soaked for one hour in a benomyl solution (two level teaspoons of 
benomyl fungicide to a pint of water). They were then drained and 
bagged in thin plastic sandwich bags into which one or more heaping 
tablespoons of four parts granular vermiculite mixed with one part 
benomyl solution had been placed. Level the mix and place the segments 
on top. Secure the bag with air trapped inside. The segments must have 
air for roots. 

Bags were placed in three-inch plastic pots, and set on a sand bed in a 
nursery flat. A short electric heating cable with 63° F preset thermostat 
was stapled inside the flat bottom. The flat was insulated all around. The 
thermometer registered 63°F to 75°F during August through September 
and held at 63°F during early October. Potting up started October 10 and 
more than half the segments had developed roots. Six-inch jardinier 
plastic pots were used. Mix two parts leaf mold, one part redw'ood 
planting mix, one-quarter cup of fine sand and a level teaspoon of bone 
meal. Mix well and dampen. Press into pots and level off about two inches 
below the rim. Place segments and cover with an inch or so of planting 
mix. Top with one-half inch of fine peat, pressed, an insulation and 
moisture indicator. Any satisfactory daffodil planting mix should do. 

The pots were placed in flats and covered w'ith light plastic to hold 
moisture and show a light fog inside. Flats w ere stacked four high on an 
empty flat on the garage floor. Pots should do well in a basement away 
from heat, or in a root storage area. Amazingly all twenty-eight grew r . 

The picture is from the fourth cutting in September, 1977. Segments 
were cut as described above. Some segments were from larger bulbs, and 
are therefore larger. Put twelve or more into the carton if they are 
available. 

The cartons were placed in zipper bags, without heat, as an experiment. 
Many did well, but some developed blue mold and were lost. Probably the 
vermiculite was too wet for use without heat. The RHS Daffodils 19 77 
arrived late and was read later. An article by Mr. Tompsett quoted Dr. 
Alkema of the Bulb Research Center, Lisse, Holland: “Moisten 
vermiculite with one part by volumne of water to twelve parts dry 
vermiculite.” 1 shall be using less water and adding distilled water later if 
necessary. 

The 1977 segments were potted from November 25 through December 5. 
The bag should show a light fog inside, but no water drops. Sandwich 
bags are best to start. 
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New growth resulting front bulb cuttage 
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N. serotinus FROM SEED 

HELEN K. LINK, Brooklyn, Indiana 

Last fail in a bulb exchange with a friend in California 1 received some 
bulbs of /V. serotinus. They were promptly planted in a pot and placed in 
a cool greenhouse where they received plenty of sunshine and were given 
a temperature near 50 degrees at night. They threw' scapes very quickly. I 
was much impressed when one bulb had three blooms to the scape. 

1 permitted one seed pod to ripen. This was from open pollination. The 
seeds were sown directly into the pot with the mother bulb. Much to my 
surprise w ithin a week I had 28 little seedlings. 

1 am wondering whether mutual stimulation may have had something 
to do with the quick and excellent germination? Botanists have discussed 
the matter of mutual stimulation in pollen grains, and some think it plays 
an important part in the germination of the pollen grains, it might be 
well to try germination of seed in a pot along w ith the seed parent. I will 
try it next season using some cultivars. 

Many of the species seed readily in the garden. 1 have raised hundreds 
of seedlings fromN. rupicola by planting the seeds along side the parents, 
but 1 have never seen such quick germination as in N. serotinus. None has 
ever germinated until the next growing season although they were 
planted immediately after ripening. 

Each year in the cold frame I raise a number of bulbocodiums from 
seed. For me they are not long lived, and by growing from seed 1 get 
interesting color variations and keep a constant supply of bulbs for fall 
and winter bloom in the cold frame. 
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I BITS AND PIECES I 

{from Cods Corner, January 1979) 

In viewing our members' gardens, Mr, Dettman found a strawberry 
border in a beautiful garden of daffodils. The strawberry is considered a 
host for daffodil fly in Australia. Mr. Phillips, our guest from New 
Zealand, was also with us at this time and he said the plant is also 
considered a host for the daffodil eelworm in New Zealand. So it seems if 
you grow daffodils you shouldn't grow strawberries in proximity. When 
Tag Bourne heard this, she asked Clarke Campbell and Sandy McCabe of 
Rathowen to look at her beds (she also grows strawberries) as she had 
some strange flies flying above her beds. After thoroughly checking her 
beds, they discovered no daffodil flies. She had syrphus-fly, and of no 
apparent danger to her daffodils. The syrphus-fly, a strange looking 
insect, keeps flying above the foliage while the daffodil fly stays on the 
foliage close to the ground ready to burrow in. As a precautionary 
measure, Tag dusted all the foliage and soil w ith Chlordane. Does anyone 
have any knowledge about the daffodil-strawberry incompatability? 

—Cecile Spitz, Columbus, Ohio 

Tag wrote Brian Duncan about the above question, and the following is 
his answer: 

“He is probably quite right, strawberries, together with snowdrops, 
scillas, bluebells, onions, phlox, and sometimes tulips, can be attacked by 
the narcissus stem and bulb eelworm (Ditylenchus dipsaci). But then it has 
also been found that the little worm can attack upwards of 370 different 
species of plants including clover, oats, chickweed, plantains, hawk-weed, 
cat’s-ear, rumex, bindweed, and even the scarlet pimpernell. So what do 
you do? Unless you can maintain sterile weed free conditions, I w'ould 
advise buying clean bulbs, clean strawberry plants, and continue to enjoy 
both. This is incautious but I hope reasonably practical advice for an 
amateur gardener. If you are really concerned, you might send some 
samples of roots or runners from your strawberries to your nearest 
Department of Agriculture Plant Pathology Department or Nematology 
Laboratory for check-up and advice.” 

Cods Corner Editor, Naomi Liggett, noted that the Daffodil Handbook 
published by the American Horticultural Society, and Daffodils and 
Narcissi by Michael Jefferson-Brown both cover this pest. Strawberries 
are mentioned on pages 116 and 166 respectively. The Narcissus Bulb fly, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Leaflet #444, gives the following 
information: “They feed on pollen and nectar from the blossoms of 
numerous fruits and flowers including strawberry, apple, morning glory, 
buttercup, and dandelion.” 


“It pays to advertise” ... so it seems as a result of a very small mention 
in the December and March Journals about articles by Helen Link on 
point scoring daffodils. Bill Ticknor wrote the ADS Schools Chairman 
that the demand threatened to wipe out all copies of those particular 
Journals. Her suggestion to him was to sell Xerox copies of the wanted 
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articles. However, so many of the 60 students registered for Course 1 in 
Richmond, Virginia, wanted them that Mrs. Lester Belter, Local 
Chairman, met the problem herself. She supplied the demand by 
combining reprints of the articles into a neat little eleven page pamphlet 
on daffodil yellow paper. Student registration fees covered the cost. 

—Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, ADS Judging Schools Chairman 

(from a letter to Bill Ticknor:) 

I am writing in reply to your offer of seed of N. jonquilla. Anytime in 
the future when you have a surplus, I shall be very grateful if you could 
spare some. N. jonquilla was commonly seen almost everywhere when I 
was a boy in the 1920’s but it is now seldom seen. In my garden, 1 have 
many bulbs sent from Willis Wheeler many years ago, and my gardening 
friends want them. These bulbs have not increased in the manner in 
which I recall N. jonquilla did in my boyhood. Those days it increased 
freely, and I had a good stock in a rather short time. I presume seedlings 
raised here will acclimate better and I shall relive my boyhood memories 
with days full of fragrant golden blossoms in the garden. 

I had never tried the cutting method of propagating daffodil bulbs, but 
I tried it last summer with very good success. The article in the Daffodil 
Journal a few r years ago was exactly true. I cut one each of Altruist and 
Ulster Queen into forty to forty-five pieces at the end of August, w-ashed 
away the mucus in running w'ater for about five minutes, then dipped in 
Benlate solution for the night and planted them next day in a large pot of 
slightly moist, sterile soil, and placed the pot under the greenhouse 
bench. After two months, I poured the contents of the pots onto a tray to 
examine them. Even the tiniest piece had produced a bulb which was 
growing vigorously. More than half of the pieces produced two bulbs, 
and some produced three. The largest of the new' bulbs were about 10mm 
w ide and the smallest were about 5mm wide. 1 am going to plant them in 
the ground. It will be interesting to see how they act in the future. 

—Shuichi Hirao, Japan 

DOWN UNDER DAFFODILS 

(from Poeticus Round Robin No. 2) 

On the possibility that some of you might find something of interest in 
it, I will give my evaluation of some of the daffodils I obtained from 
down under five years ago. None of the daffodils are poets. The report is 
of course highly subjective. Some of the cultivars mentioned originated in 
the British Isles but are no longer offered in this country and so were 
ordered from down under. 

My 3B’s from down under are as good as any I grow. Possibly the best 
of them is Anacapri, with good perianth and most beautiful rich coloring 
of cup. It has been prolific of bloom with me. Litchfield w r ith rounded, 
very white, over-lapping petals and small well-proportioned cup of pale 
coloring has proved a pleasing daffodil. 1 also have liked Kindergarten, 
Hampstead, and Elegy. One of the finest daffodils I have ever bloomed, or 
ever seen, was an exquisite blossom of Dresden grown from a two-year 
down bulb from New Zealand. It was surperb. In succeeding years this 
cultivar has never been quite so good, but each year it is among the very 
best of my daffodils. It consistently has the best perianth of any of my 
3B’s. Since growing Dresden and finding it so beautiful, I have wondered 
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that it is never among the favorites in daffodil polls. Could it be that 
popularity of daffodils runs in trends with certain ones becoming 
“fashionable” and in vogue, while equally good ones are dropped from the 
catalogues because they are out of fashion and not in demand? 

The triandrus are another class in which those from down under, to my 
thinking, rank with the best we grow here. Two especially dainty, 
charming ones with me have been Fairy Cup and Agnes Webster, the 
former a bi-color and the latter all white. Noelle is another good and 
distinctive all-white triandrus. 

None of the jonquils 1 received from down under have been of the 
quality of the best we grow here. 

Tazetta Highfield Beauty really is a beauty. The soft yellow color of its 
petals is different from that of any other daffodil I know' and the 
smoothest coloring I know in daffodils. This color blends very evenly to 
orange at the cup. It is a different and fine daffodil. 

Daintiness has excellent pose and proportion and as lovely and delicate 
coloring of cup as I have seen in a daffodil. It does not have much 
substance and so is far from a show daffodil but it is a favorite of mine. 
Walter J. Smith is similar but not quite as good, to my thinking. This 
spring I picked a blossom of the latter which looked rather ordinary in 
the beds, but arranged in a bouquet it was among the most beautiful of a 
large number of cultivars. 

Other daffodils from down under which I rate among the best I grow 
are Masquerade, City Lights, St. Saphorin, and Bonnington, 

—George Wood, Nortbport, Alabama 

- * —■!» » -- 

THE GREEN-EYED POETS ARE 
BEAUTIFUL 

Helen K. Link, Brooklyn, Indiana 

There is something about a green eye or green throat in any flower 
which captures the eye of the beholder. For instance, the green throat of 
the hemerocallis, the green coloring at the base of the trumpet in the lily 
and the amaryllis is as charming as the green in the eye of the cups in 
some daffodils. 

Several of the species poeticus have green eyes, namely: N. poeticus 
hellenicus, radiiflorus, sp. recurvus, and stellaris. Since I am extremely 
fond of the green-eyed daffodils, several years ago I made a few crosses 
using Sea Green 9W-GGR (GYR in my garden) (Engleheart, 1930) as a 
pollen parent. I chose Milan 9W-GYR (Alex Wilson, 1932) as a seed 
parent. From this cross came Lucy Jane 9W-GYR, the best of the lot. 
Another cross made with Sidelight 9W-R as the seed parent and Sea 
Green as the pollen parent gave Phebe 9W-GYR. 

It is difficult to trace the parentage of Milan and Sea Green, 
Apparently Alex Wilson and Engleheart either did not keep good records 
or they w r ere lost. No parentages are given in the Data Bank for many of 
their originations. Sidelight came from a cross of Dactyl 9W-YYR (Alex 
Wilson) x Ace of Diamonds 9W-R (Engleheart). Parents are unknown of 
both Dactyl and Ace of Diamonds. Somewhere along the line in breeding, 
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the green-eyed species must have been used as parents; however, Quetzal 
9W-WGR (GYR in my garden) came from a cross of Cantabile 9W-GGR 
(GYR in my garden) by Cushendall 3W-GWW whose parents w-ere 
Emerald Eye 3W-GGW x Dactyl 9W-YYR. According to the RHS 
requirements for classification at the time Quetzal was registered it 
should not have been registered as Division 9 because the pollen parent 
was from Division 3; nevertheless. Quetzal has all the characteristics of 
Division 9- 

Sea Green has been used as a parent by other hybridizers with good 
results. Cotter used it as a pollen parent with Wordsworth as the seed 
parent for Auden; Cantata has Sea Green as the pollen parent and a 
seedling as the seed parent. Sea Green is also the seed parent of Masefield. 
Bisdee used it as the pollen parent for both Margaron and Sagana. 

Some of the more recently registered green-eyed poets are exquisite. 
Mitsch’s Angel Eyes 9W-GYO and Seraph 9W-GYR are both progeny of 
Quetzal x Smyrna; again the question is: did the green eye come from 
Cushendall by way of Emerald Eye, its seed parent? 

In my garden last spring Fidget 9W-YYG (GYR in my garden) had a 
very intense green eye which probably came from Gourlay’s Como 
9W-GGR (GYR in my garden) as the seed parent. Since there is no 
parentage given in the Data Bank for Como, the pollen parent is 
unknown; thus ends the trail. 

Regardless of where the green eyes come from in our poets, they are 
most attractive. With the restriction lifted that poeticus cultivars must be 
pure poeticus, we will no doubt see many more green-eyed beauties, 
perhaps with pink and peach colored rims. Harrison's Tweedsmouth and 
Otterburn are examples of breaks in rim color. Then the question arises: 
isn’t one of the characteristics of the poeticus that it have a purple, red, or 
red-orange rim? 



A new green-eyed poeticus, Lucy Jane (Link photo) 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 

INCOME AND EXPENSES — YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1970. 


INCOME; 

Due* Paid i n 1978 ..... 

Life Memberships Paid in 1978 . 

Contribution*.,.. 

Sale of Books, Supplies, etc,: 

R.H.S. Yearbook*. 

A.H.S. Daffodil Handbooks.. . 

Daffodils to Show and Grow. 

Handbook for JudKing. 

Binders for Journals.... 

Jefferson-Brown Book... 

Allen — EL A. Bowles Book 

Out of Print Books.. 

A.D.S. Membership Pin* ........ 

A.D.S, Publications ... 

Data Bank Printouts and Binders 

Show Entry Cards. 

Medals, Ribbons and Trophies .. . 

Registration Fees . 

Miscellaneous -... ,. 


Advertising .... 

Judges’ Certificate Fees. 

Slide Rental* . 

Interest Received....... 

Judging School Surplus .... 

Return of Convention Advance .. 

Convention Surplus (Columbus).. 

Lillian M. Meyer Memorial.. 

George S. Lee Memorial ............. 

L, P, Dettman — Donation for Trophy 
TOTAL INCOME . 


Income 

Expenses 

8 344.10 

$ 409.32 

166.20 


2,642.89 

2,007.20 

338.93 

— 

135.00 

— 

15.00 

— 

45.90 

— 

94.25 

34.00 

1.037.05 

815.27 

106.38 

— 

1,008.45 

648.24 

33025 

385.05 

48.50 

150.48 

85.50 

28.50 

31.50 

— 

$6,429-90 

84.478.06 


EXPENSES: 


Office Expenses: 

Printing and Supplies... $ 530.17 

Postage ......... 818.16 

Executive Director... 1,875.00 

Social Security Tax .... 37.83 

Bank Service Charges ........... 27.40 

Move Expense to Tyner, North Carolina ...... .r. ...... 125.00 

Miscellaneous...................149.96 


Regional Vice Presidents (Newsletters)....... 

Secretary............. 

Committees.........-. 

Daffodil Data Bank....... 

Contribution to New York Botanic Garden* .. 

Fall Board Meeting Deficit ....... 

TOTAL EXPENSES....... 

’George S, Lee Memorial Scholarship 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 

BALANCE SHEET — DECEMBER 31. 1978 


$ 7.573,00 
500.00 
500.00 


1.951. M 
415,00 
20.00 
156.40 
1.653.33 
18.56 
400.00 
2,065.36 
36.00 
1,087.95 
65.00 

S 16,442.44 
$ 7,512.93 


3,563.52 

567.93 

62.76 

42.61 

1,291.50 

1,000.00 

83.79 

S14.125.04 


ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank — Bank of North Carolina ....... S 983-68 

Cash in Savings Account — Bank of North Carolina......... 2,350.90 

Savings Certificate, 6l^%, expire* 5-1-79, New'Canaan Sav. Bank. 2,247.90 

Savings Certilicate, 654%> expires 5-1-80, New Canaan Sav. Bank .... ... 2,412.59 

Savings Certificate. 6K^%, expires 3-1-81, New' Canaan Sav. Bank. 2,903-69 

Saving* Certificate, 63it%, expires 5-1-82, New Canaan Sav, Bank. 2,141.64 

Ford Motor Credit Corp. Bonds due 3-15-91 ....... 10,575.00 

Accrued Interest not duc.. r , ..... 247.90 

Inventory of Publications; 

Royal Horticultural Society Yearbooks (146) ..... ......... S266.65 

A.H.S. Daffodil Handbooks (1143). 273.45 

Handbook forjudging (788)....... 234.82 

Binders for Journal* (40)........ 56.00 

Lawrence — Lob’s Wood (1) .... 1.06 

Show Entry Cards (9000) ........ 139-50 

Daffodil Data Bank Printouts (19) .... 190.00 

Data Bank Binders (63) . ......... 75.60 

Daffodils to Show and Grow (407) ..... 870.98 

A.D.S. Membership Pins (56) ... . 224-00 2,332.06 


Inventory of Medals and Trophies: 

Medal Dies .........15.00 

Gold and Silver Medals ......... 216.16 

Maxine M. Lawler Sterling Cups (1)..... 45.00 

Larry M. Mains Sterling Trays, min. replicas (6)...... 27Q.QO _ 591-16 


TOTAL ASSETS ......... S26.786.52 

LIABILITIES: 

Dues Paid in Advance (in whole or in part)......... $ 6,570 61 

Life Memberships ..... 9,300,00 

Net Worth ..... 10,915.91 

TOTAL LIABILITIES ... r ~ u/, ** 
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AUDIT STATEMENT 

The- above balance sheet and income statement for the year 197H were prepared using the fash receipts and 
disbursements records maintained by the Executive Director. The cash balances were verified with the hank 
statements and the savings certificates of the hanks indicated. The inventory of publications is shown at cost 
except that no value is iitcluded for surplus ADS publications. In addition to the assets shown, the Society has a 
substantial library of honks on daffodil culture, many of which arc rare and valuable, and several colored slide 
collections. It also has a number of memorial silver trophies awarded at convention shows. The books, slides 
and trophies were mostly contributed by members and no value is included. 

Dues received in the current year covering periods beyond the end of the year were prorated and amounts 
covering such future periods are shown as a liability as are payments for life memberships. 

The receipts for dues and other income were verified with the deposit slips and the disbursements were 
verified with the suppliers' invoices and the cancelled checks signed by the Treasurer and Executive Director, 

Based on this review, it is my opinion that this balance sheet and income statement present an accurate 
report of the financial condition of the Society and that the records are being maintained in a sound am! 
orderly manner. 

—'Wells Knierim 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Also free BEGINNER S HANDBOOK. 

Annual dues $7.50 Write to; 

B. L. MARKHAM 

2612 Beverly Blvd. SW 
ROANOKE, VA 24015 


”Schultz-ln $ tanf f... 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD. 

10-15-10 / 

Concentrated, High Analysis — All ^ 
Purpose— 10-15-10 ’ Starts and fa 
Feeds” all Plants Indoors and (J 

Outdoors. ^ j-: 

Available at your store or send yv 1 ^ I 
$7 25 for 5V?oz, $2.50 for 12oz \\ Pp„ 
(includes mailing). Yquart 

■ ■ ■ ■ _ m _ m mm\ WATER 


SOLUBLE FERTILIZER 

20-30-20 

Concentrated, High Analysis — All 
Purpose — 20-30-20 crystals. Grows 
Vegetables, Flowers, Roses, Trees, 
Shrubs, Lawns. Etc., in Yards, ^ 
Gardens. Greenhouses. 

Available at your store or send $7 95 for \ ' 
5 lb (includes mailing). \ 

SCHULTZ CO. - St. Louis, MO 63043 



^ SclWIi InslanT 

fertilizer * 


ISP 

PER 

GAUON 

WATER 



SEND FOR OUR FUND RAISING OFFER 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide Sets: 

1. Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4 . Daffodil Primer (Garden Club 
Special) 

5. 107 from Grant Mitseh 


6. Miniatures 

7 . Arrangements of Daffodils 

8. Daffodils in Britain 

9. Species and Wild Forms 

10. Classification and Color Coding 


Slide rental $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address all 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Rte. 2, Lebanon, Tenn. 37087 


Membership application forms. No charge. 

Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. 
Incomplete list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965, 
p. 21. Correspondence invited on items not listed. 


ITEMS FOR SALE 


Daffodil Pin (tie back, pin back, or ring back). $ 7.50 

Daffodils — To Show and Grow, 1977 ..... .... 3-50 


Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils, 1974 .... 2.25 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966 


...... .Paper Cover, S3.40; Cloth 4,90 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank.S15.G0; with binder 18.00 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal . 3.40 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal . 5.00 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal... 1.50 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/8, 1964... 2.00 ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1979 ...two 15-cent stamps each. 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils 1978 ..... 4.25 


RHS Yearbooks on Daffodils (as copies become available) 
write for years on hand with prices. 

Show entry cards..500 for $11.00; 1000 for $20.00 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include postage. 
Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on daffodils. 
Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed on want list. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 

Tyner, N.C. 27980 Tel. (919) 221-8388 














